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Preference of the foul 1 to | 
the body, and i: ce 
r its welfare 
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dF OHN VI: 27. the former part. 


Labour not for the meat which periſſ- 
eth, but for that meat which endu- 
h, unto et AP li 5 


e 2 which we are 9 8 5 by the grace 
coc God in the Goſpel, expreſſes 
bil 2 our ſelues, Tit. ii. 12. by 
Laine ſoberly, or with a ſound . 
. as the word, peine lignifics. We. 
. 9 conſiſt 
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conſiſt of body and mind ; but by this we are 
eſpecially directed to ſee, that our mind be in a 
and ſtate. The powers of the mind & vaſt- 
Ix ſuperior to thoſe of the body; and they 
were deſign'd by our great Creator to fit at 
helm over the whole man. Now to live with 
a, ſound mind, is to conduct ourſelves, as 
thoſe who have an intelligent ſpirit to preſide 
in body, to dipect and govern the whole. | 
The apqſtacy hath inverted this order, ſt 
the inferior powers in the throne, and inſlaved 
the mind to the body; ſo that the appetites and 
paſſions we have by occaſion of the body have 
they moſt commanding influence; the intereftsof 
the meaner. part are apt to be moſt regarded; and 
reaſon, and the higher powers, inſtead of gi- 
ving law, receive law from appetite, and are 
preſſed into its ſervice to miniſter to it. 
Chriſtianity is deſign'd to bring us t our» - 
ſelves, or to our right mind; to reinſtate the 
reaſgnable ſpirit in its juſt empire over the 
whole man. And in this view. We may call 
«diſcern the ſeveral branches of the temper be 
coming us, with reference to urſelves. 
We owe it to gurſelves in the yt place to 
prefer the intereſts of our immortal ſouls, be- 
fore thoſe of our. periſhing þ bodies. Which is- 
only to form a right ju gment, upon com 
the "ifferent val of ſoul and body. oy). 
Hereupon we ſhould exerciſe care and * 
ence to ſecure our beſt intereſts, anſwerable to fl 
their ſuperiour value and excellence In opp e. 


ſition to negligence and Noth. ant 


Sen. I. to the Body. 3 
And as we ſhould judge fairly tirwetly our 
own higher and Tower intcrefts, ſo we ſhould 
make a juſt eſtimate of outſelves compared 
with other beings; not thinking of ourſelves 
above what we ought to think: A that will 
lead us to humility. 

We ſhould regulate our bodily appetites and 
paſſions, conformable to the dictates of reaſon, 
and the higher intereſts of our Souls. This will 
be done by the graces of purity, and | Femperance, 
and meekneſs. And laſtly, 

'We ought to moderate our deſires after any 
prefent — and our reſentment of preſent 
evils to the body, according to the neceſſity of 
our lot, and the reaſons which religion gives to 
qualify both. And this is done by what we 
call contentment and patience. | 

For the two firſt of theſe duties to ourſelves, 
preferring the intereſts of the ſoul to thoſe of 
the body, and ſuitable pains and diligence to 
ſecure thoſe our principal intereſts; our Sa- 
viour in the text calls us to act in that manner. 

The occaſion of the words was this. Chriſt 
had miraculouſly fed five thouſand men with 
five loaves and two fiſhes. The people, ſtruck 
with admiration, concluded, that Jeſus was 
that prophet that ſhould come into the world, 
i. e. the promiſed Meſſiah, ver. 14. But ha- 
ving their minds fuli of the notion, which ge- 
nerally prevail d among the Fews at that time, 
that the Meſſiah was to ſet up a temporal king- 
dom; they immediately ae to take him 
by force, and make him king. But Chriſt 

B 2 With- 
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withdrew himſelf from them, ver. 15. His 
Diſciples went by ſhip to the oppoſite ſhore, 
and Chriſt miraculouſly walking on the ſea 
followed his Diſciples, unknown to the people. 
The people however ,cagerly purſuc him, 
where they thought it moſt likely to meet with 
him ; and finding him, ſay, Rabbi, when ca- 
meſt chan hither 2 ver. 25. "Chriſt, who knew 
their inſincerity, and the baſe reaſon which in- 
duced them to follow him, plainly tells them 
of it, ver. 26. Verily, verih I ſay unto you, 

ye ſeek me, not becauſe ye ſaw the miracles, 
2 becauſe ye did 25. e loaves and were 

Hed. © You do not follow me, in purſuit of 

40 the true end for which I work my miracles, 
< that you may be made willing to learn of 
me the way that leads to everlaſting life; bat 
« merely in hope of receiving ſome temporal 
ce benefit from me, as you have lately done, 
c when you found your bodies fully refreſhed 
by the loaves and fiſhes. 

. Thereupon he gives them the exhortation in 
the text. Labour not for the meat which 
periſbeth, but for that meat which endureth 
unto everlaſting life. Ze not ſo much con- 
e cerned, nor take ſo much pains, as you. do, 
to obtain thoſe things which may ſupport a 
c frail and dying body; or for any outward 


9 


& and ſecular advantage, which will be ſervice- 


ec able to you but a little time: But rather la- 


c hour for the food of ſouls, which will make 


1. 


you happy for ever, and which I the Son of 


Lan am ready to give you. You have fo 
| « lowed 


« lowed me for the ſake of the loaves: You 
ce ſhould much rather follow me, to receive 
ce the inſtructions which I am able and ready 
« to grant, whereby you will be made wiſe 
c unto ſalvation, 

Three general heads will comprehend all 
that is neceſſary to be ſaid upon this ſubject. 

1. All care and pains for the intereſt of our 
bodies is not forbidden. But, | 

2. The intcreſt of our fouls and all which 
ſubſerves that, ought greatly to be preferred 
before the other. | 
3. Much labour and diligence are neceſſary 
in order to the ſecuring of our everlaſting in- 
r | 


I. All care and pains for the welfare of our 
bodies, and for promoting our preſent intereſts, 
is not forbidden. 

It may poſſibly ſeem to be ſo by the abſolute 
way of ſpcaking; Labour not for the meat 
which periſheth. But the ſenſe of this is fa- 
miliar to ſuch as obſerve the manner of the He- 
brew ſtylo; which often appears to forbid one 
thing and to command another abſolutely, 
when it is plain that no more is intended, than 
that one ſhould be done more than the other. 
Neither all /ooking at the things which are ſeen, 


nor all affettion to things on earth, nor laying 
up treaſure on earth, are unlawful, though in 
the way of ſpeaking they may ſeem to be ab- 
ſolutcly excluded, 2 Cor. iv. 18. Col. ili. 2. 
Matth. vi. 19. But we muſt conſider them as 

B 3 „ ſet 
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ſet over againſt what is mentioned on the other 
hand along with them, and underſtand the 
whole taken together in a comparative ſenſe. 
We ſhould. look not ſo much at the things 
which are ſeen, as at the things which are not 
ſeen: And not ſet our affections on things on 
earth, ſo much as on things above: Nor be ſo 
ſolicitous for carthly treaſure, as to lay up trea- 
ſure in heaven. And ſo we muſt underſtand 
the text. 

For we ought to labour for the meat which 
periſheth. 

Our bodies, while we ſojourn in them, claim 
a part of our care. No man, acting worthy 
of a man, hateth his own fleſh, but nouriſheth 
and cheriſbeth it. The law of nature and the 
word of God oblige us to honeſt induſtry in 
our lawful callings and ſtations for the ſupport 
of ourſelves and our Families. God has fo 
order d it in the courſe of his providence for 
the generality of mankind, that n the ſweat 
of their face they muſt eat bread, till they re- 
turn to the ground, Gen. iii. 19. And if any, 
on. pretence of attending to the care of their 
ſouls, ſhould neglect their ſecular buſineſs, ei- 
ther expecting God's providential care of them, 
or that other people ſhould relieve them; in 
truth they tempt God, and injure their neigh- 
bour. The Apoſtle gives them the character 
of diſorderly walkers, who work not at all; 
and commands and exhorts them by the Lord 
Feſus Chriſt, that with quietneſs they work, 
and eat their gwn bread, 2 Theſſ. iii, 11, 12. 


To 


Szr. I. to the Body 7 
To be diligent in our out ward affairs in the 

proper time of attendance upon them, is as 
truly ſcrving God and obeying his command, 
as attending his immediate worſhip in the pro- 
per ſeaſon for that. It is as much the command 
of God, ſix days ſhalt thou labour and do all 
thy work, that ordinarily the greateſt part of 
common days ſhould be taken up in onr proper 
callings; as that we ſhould lay aſide ſecular bu- 
ſineſs for one day in ſeven. This will no way 
interfere with a daily acknowledgment of 
God morning and evening in ſecret and family- 
worſhip ; for which a little prudent forecaſt 
will redeem ſufficient time from buſineſs. Nor 
need it prevent ſome attendance on occaſional 
means of publick inſtruction on week-days ; 
which may caſily be ſo managed, if you have re- 
ally a mind to it, that your outward affairs ſhall 
not ſuffer by it. 

To have a lawful imployment, and to be di- 
ligent in it, will preſerve from many hurtful 
temptations. This is peculiarly deſirable to 
imploy the activity of youth, who are led into 
a thouſand ſnares by want of buſineſs or want 
of application to it. And for that reaſon ſuch 
as have the direction of young people, ſhould 
take care that they be ingaged betimes in ſome 
way of imploying themſelyes ſuitable to their 
genius and circumſtances. And in ſuch a way 
it will be the wiſdom and intereſt of young 
people to walk with God. 

Nor is it unworthy of a Chriſtian, to make 


his temporal intereſt, and even the advance- 
B 4 ment 
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ment of his worldly circumſtances aboye what 
they are at his ſetting out in the world, a ſub- 
_ ordinate end of his labour and diligence. If 
it had been unlawful to propoſe ſuch an end, 
induſtry wou'd not have been encouraged by 
' ſuch declarations as theſc : that the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich, Prov. x. 4. and ſhall 
” bear rule, chap. xii. 24. that the thoughts of 
the diligent tend only toplenteouſneſs, chap. xxi. 
5. that ſuch a one ſball ſtand before kings, 
and not before mean men, chap. xxii. 29. Reli- 
gion does not abſolutely forbid us to aim at 
thoſe ends by our diligence, which it gives us 
ſome encouragement to expect as the conſe- 
quence of it. Certainly a man may lawfully 
and commendably labour to obtain any world- 
ly good, which he may come fairly by, without 
breaking any known law of God, or injuring 
his neighbour, or neglecting his ſoul. 
But our Saviour deſigns to teach us, that, 


| II. The intereſt of our fouls, and all which 
| promotes that, deſerves to be far preferred be- 
fore any intereſts of the body. Chriſt here 
{ets both before us in a comparative view; 
and the expreſſions he uſes, not only ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh theſe different concerns, but ſuffici- 
2 the reaſon of preferring the one 
to the other; when he deſcribes the one as 
the meat which periſheth, and the other as that 
which endureth unto everlaſting life. The 
Goſpel often gives us this comparative view of 
both, 2 Cor, iv. 18. The things which are 


ſeen 


3” Lat 
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\ ſeen are temporal; but the things which are 
not ſeen are eternal. So Chriſt expreſſes him- 
ſelf to the woman of Samaria, Toh. iv. 13, 14. 
Whoſoever drimketh of this water, ſhall thirſt 
again: But whoſoever drinketh of the water 
that I ſhall give him, ſball never thirſt : But 
the water that I ſball give him, ſhall be in 
him a well of water, ſpringing up mto ever- 
laſting life. T5 | 
1. All that is for the ſuſtenance and welfare 
of the body, has the Character of the meat that 
periſheth. Which is apt enough to expreſs the 
following things, which juſtly depreciate all 
worldly good, and yet are proved to be true by 
daily experience, ä 
Every preſent enjoyment may be loſt. Tho 
it be ever ſo comfortable, ever ſo ſuitable, we 
hold it by no certain tenure. Whatever advan- 
tage riches may give us, they may tale them- 
ſelves wings, and fly away: And ſhall we 
then ſet our eyes upon that which is not? Prov. 
xxiii. 5. All earthly pleaſures are periſhable 
things: Some of them moth and ruſt may 
corrupt; for others, the thief may break thro 
and ſteal them from us, Matth. vi. 19. De- 
vouring flames may conſume a large and liberal 
ſubſtance, and reduce a man in a few hours 
from. very plentiful circumſtances to extreme 
neceſſity. Or if people ſhould imagine them- 
ſelves ſecure in an inheritance, a ſmall obſerva- 
tion of human life may ſhew, that this cannot 
abſolutely be depended upon; for fraud or vi- 
plence may turn a Man out of that which ap- 
peared 
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appeared the firmeſt poſſeſſion. Health is as 
uncertain as riches. When it ſeems moſt con- 
firmed, it is not proof againſt the aſſaults of 
ſickneſs or pain. All the prudence of precau- 
tion, and all the skill of the phyſician, cannot 
aſcertain to us this greateſt of outward com- 
forts. Every member of the body, cvery 
bone and joint and fincw, lies open to many 
unknown diſorders; and we cannot always 
prevent thoſe diſorders from coming upon us as 
an armed man. If we were exalted to the 
higheſt honours, an exchange of them for the 
loweſt abaſement, and the moſt general con- 
tempt, is no uncommon ſtep in life. The rich 
man is frequently reduced to poverty, the heal- 
thy man laid upon a bed of languiſhing ; and 
the man, who ſtood in the firſt rank of dig- 
nity, is ſoon debaſcd in his character and influ- 
ence. So periſhing, ſo changeable is all world- 


Jy 

122 uſe and comfort of worldly enjoyments 
may be loſt, while the things themſelves conti- 
uus. In that reſpect they are periſhing. Some 
of them are no more than a tranſient pleaſure, 
ſuch as periſbes with the uſing : It is well, if 
they are follow'd with no laſting ſting, ſuch 
as makes a dear reckoning for a momentary de- 
light: That is certainly the caſe in all unlawful 
ſenſualities. And thoſe external delights, which 
are moſt innocent, in a little time upon a 
man's. being accuſtomed to them leave him 
empty, — he can make ſome new experi- 


ment for happineſs. The eye is not a 
wit 


Ser. J:/ to the Body, 1 
with ſeeing, nor the ear filled with hearing, 
Eccl. i. 8. New circumſtances and new wants, 
which arc not provided for by what we have al- 
ready, will ſuperſede the comfort and uſe of pre- 
ſent enjoyments. Pain and ſickneſs will take 
off the rcliſh of riches or honours or pleaſures, 
And eſpecially a wounded ſpirit, whether ari- 
ſing from bodily melancholy, or from the 
ſtrong temptations of Satan, or from the arrows 

of God ſtuck faſt in the ſoul, will imbitter all 
enjoyments at once. 

The body itſelf, to which alone ſuch com- 
forts are ſuited, is periſhing. It is ever tend- 
ing toward the duſt, and will ſoon be ſtripped 
of all ſenſation and ſuitableneſs to the 
that are in the world. What are they all to a 
dead carcaſs? That will entirely loſe the reliſh 
of things once moſt agreeable. This is the 
caſe of us all; we are going down to the ſilent 
grave, and can carry none of thoſe things along 
with us, to be of any ſervice in the ſtate whi- 
ther we are going. All their pleaſure and uſe, 
if it ſhould happen to laſt ſo long, muſt have 
its period with the ſtroke of death. 


On the other hand, 

2. That which ſerves the intereſt of our 
ſouls, is of the moſt durable uſe. It is meat 
that endureth to everlaſting life. Chriſt here 
compares bodily food with his own inſtruc- 
tions, which were ſufficient to make men wiſe 
unto ſalvation. Theſe are often in ſcripture 
83 by the emblem of food, Prov. ix. 5. 

Hiſdom 
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Wiſdom crieth in tha ſtreets, come eat of my 
bread, and drink of the wine that I have 
mingled : Which is explained, ver. 6. by going 
in the way of underſtanding. And Ifa. Iv. 2. 
Eat you that which is 7 and let your ſoul 
delight it ſelf in fatneſs : Which is expreſſed 
in plainer words, ver. 3. Hear, and your ſouls 
ſball live. | 

This food of ſouls is ſaid to endure to 
everlaſting life. Not that the means of grace 
will laſt always: If we could enjoy them in 
the future world, the folly would not be ſo 
great in neglecting them at preſent: But their 
continuance is of as fhort a date as that of 
the meat that periſheth. This tranſitory life, 
and all ſuch opportunities, muſt end together. 
All that is intended is, that the benefit and, 
happy fruits of them will be cternal, if they 
are carefully and conſcientiouſly improved 
now. | 
-  Thisis the argument, which our Lord in- 
timates to induce us, while we arc proba- 
tioners, to prefer the intereſts of our ſouls 
and the means of their welfare, before thoſe 
concerns which are terminated within the pre- 
ſent life and world. And to ſhew the force 
of it, I would lay together the following con- 
ſiderations. f 
1. We have immortal fouls, as well as pe- 
riſhing bodies. A part within us, which has 
no tendency to corruption and diſſolution, as 
the carthly houſe of this tabernacle hath ; but 
is deſigned and framed by our great Creator 

W to 
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to ſubſiſt for ever. When the body returns 
to the duſt, the ſpirit returns to God that 
ave it, and is adjudged by him to endleſs 
— or miſery. The «wiſer heathens 
by natural light made ſome diſcovery of this; 
but we have. more abundant evidence of it 
by reyclation ; that we are ſpirits dwelling 
in houſes of clay, of which God is immedi- 
ately the Father, as men are the fathers of 
aur fleſh. Theſe will not ceaſe to be or to 
act, to feel pleaſure or pain, to bear the 
wrath, or enjoy the favour of God, when their 
preſent dwellings ſhall become uninhabitable. 
Immediately upon death they either are in 
torments, or go 0 2 ; either become 
the companions of devils, or the aſſociates of 
holy angels; and ſo remain for ever. The 
faſhion of the world paſſeth away; one ge- 
neration goes off the ſtage, and another comes 
on; there is a continual ſucceſſion of perſons 
and things below; the viſible heavens and this 
carth ſhall in time be diflolyed : But God 
hath taken care to aſſure us by reaſon and 
Scripture, that we have ſouls. deſigned for e- 
ternity, 2 1 gr, 
2. Our ſtate hereafter will be determined 
by our behaviour here. Heaven or hell, hap- 
pineſs or miſery, will be our final portion, juſt 
as death finds us; whether in Chriſt, or out 
of him; dead in ſin, or become alive to God. 
For we are to receive hercaſter che things 
done in the body, whether good or bad, 2 Cor. 
Vio. Cd will render to every. man mw 
{ 4 
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ding to his deeds : To them who by patient 
continuance in well doing ſeek for tory, - 
honour, and immortality, vr ee rs 
unto them that are contentious, = 5 en 
obey the truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs, in- 
dignation and wrath, Rom. ii. 6,——8. Even 
ſince the apoſtacy, by the grace of God, life 
as well as death is ſet before us, and we are 
allowed onr choice. We fnay cither after 
our haraneſs and impenitent hearts treaſure 
up unto ourſelues wrath againſt the day of 
wrath; or we may lay up treaſure in. hea- 
wen; lay up in ſtore for —.— a good 
foundation, or ſecurity, for the time to come, 
that we may lay hold of eternal life. This 
is all our ſowing time; and whatſoever a man 
ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap. He that 


oweth to his fleſh, ſhall of his fleſh reap cor- 
1 ruption; i fi that Naeh to hy, ſpirit, 


ſoul! of — Pirit reap 2 ife everlaſting, Gal. 
vi. 7. 8. 

3. We are often determined in the affair 
of this life by the hope and fear of Fang 
come, where we have far leſs certainty: All 
our purſuits, and I may ſay moſt of our ac- 
tions, are for the ſake of ſomething future, 
and not yet in ſight; either to prevent ſome 
evil feared, or to obtain ſome good deſired, 
which are both futurities. In ue beginning 
of life people apply themſelves to become 
maſters of ſome of the learned profeſſions, 
or of ſome trade or buſineſs, in hope of a 
livelihood or of ſerviceableneſs whetrr they ar- 


rive 
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rive at maturity: 8 ſhalt 
ever live to be maſters; of buſineſs themſelves: 
Thoſe who are entered upon the world, pur- 
ſue their ſeveral buſineſſes in expectation thar 
they will anſwer their end; but they are not 
certain of ſucceſs in the moſt prudent ſteps 
they can take. In the affairs of our ſouls 
we act upon a future proſpect; but divine pro- 
miſe aſcertains us of ſucceſs in the way of the 
Goſpel. That the benefit is future, is no rea- 
ſon therefore to abate our zeal in proſecu- 
ting it; that is the caſe. in our aims for this 
world: And we have the — _ a _ 
ter hope in our aims for another. | 

4. It is a plain his. of: ee thatis 


- ſhould decline a preſent pleaſure for one equal 


to it of longer continuance; or that we ſhould” 
ſubmit to a preſent inconvenience, to — 
one more laſting, or to obtain a more! 
good. We juſtly eſteem it wiſdom to act in 
this manner, tho there ſhould be no difference 
in the things themſelves, but only in the con- 
tinuance. Would a man be wiſe in 
to go thro a ſhort courſe of phyſic, in an ill 
condition of body, upon a fair proſpect of a 
regular ſtate of health after it? Or in neg- 
lecting to give a ſmall ſum of money in hand, 
upon ſecurity of enjoying a good: inheritance 
in a little time? 

Now the moſt laſting things below, beir 
no tolerable proportion to the future ſtate. 


There is no room for meaſuring them with 


eternity. A minute compared with our 
whole 
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whole lives, or even with the whole duration 
of the World, is no diſproportion in compa: 
riſon of that between time and eternity. We 
Joſe all our thoughts; and ſtretell beyond the 
power of numbers in that one word, Eter- 
12 Fot go as far on as you can, add mil- 
lions of years to milhons, and yet you are 
never the ncater to an end; an unfathom- 
able depth is ſtill behind. Now the ſtate 
of all men at death is fit d for ever. Can 
we think of this, and find any pretence to 
prefer preſent things to future? Shall we pre- 
fer a minute's ſatisfaction, to loſe an eternity 
of joys, or to ſink into an eternity of woe ?- 
Shall we refuſe he ligbt afflittions, which 
providence:may call us to bear in the way of 
our duty, -which are but for a moment, when 
they work out for ur 4 "more" exreeding 
and eternal weight” of N 
$5., Whatever is temporal, for that very rea- 
ſon i incapable of giving full ſatisfaction. It 
is a great abatement of the pleaſure of any 
enjoyment; to think that it may be loſt. In 
truth the more pleaſant it is, ſo much the 
more afflicting will be the thought of parting. 
Heaven it ſeif would not ſatisfy the poſſeſſors, 
if they had the proſpect of an end. This ariſes 
from the natural principle of ſelf- love, which 
neceſſitates our wiſhing for the continuance 
of chat wich is agrecable. When We are all 
therefore upon an enquiry after happineſs, we 
may diſcetn at irt * 2 8 2 is*nor 
I = * * l in” 
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muſt ſoon be at a period. 
© 6; The eternal continuance of happineſs i is 


one of the moſt ſatisfying characters of it; 
and the cternity of milcry the moſt bitter in- 
gredient in it. As it is impoſſible to be per- 
fectly happy with the proſpect of an end be- 
fore one: So this one conſideration would 

inferior delights, to think that we 
ſhould never be deprived of them: And light 
afflictions, the aking of a tooth or a finger, 
with eternity written upon them, would be 
an inſupportable burden. What ſhall we 
think then of perfect happineſs and compleat 
miſery, both of tho higheſt kind, and both 
eternal? If we were not acquainted with the 
exccllent nature of the heavenly joys; yet as 
long as we are told of this qualification of 
them, that they never end, we mighs be ſure 
that happineſs is to be found there or no where. 
Bur when we are fully aſſured, how great the 
happineſs is, and that it is of cverlaſting dura- 
tion, it muſt be the moſt unreaſonable 
of all others to prefer any preſent good be- 
fore it. 

With what force and evidence then ſhould 
that queſtion come upon all our conſciences, 
What is a man profited, if he ſbould gain the 
whole world, and loſe his own 2 ? orwhat 
ſhall a man give in exchange for his fout: ? 


Mat. xvi. 26. 


A third general head remains to. be 
NS) * ern 
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III. Labour and au der are indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary, in order to the ſecuring of our beſt 


2 intereſts. Faint deſires and tranſient reſolu- 


tions will not be ſufficient in this caſe, but 
we muſt labour * ; ul of that A to 
everlaſting life. The ſoul of the ſluggard de- 
fireth, and hath not. 

Here I ſhall ſhew, wherein our labour is 
wo be exerciſcd, and then the neceſſity of 


Hi, Wherein labour for our ſouls is to 
be exerciſed. 
1. In the diligent ule of all. appointed 
means of life. Some pains arc needful even 
to keep up a ſtated attendance on them; to 
fall in with every proper opportunity for 
reading and hearing, for meditation and prayer, 
and communicating at the Lord's table. Some, 
by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of their worldly 
circumſtances, are obliged to a cloſer atten- 
tion to their ſecular buſineſs for a livelihood, 
than others are; and therefore they may be 
neceſſitated to redeem ſome time from their 
leep or their recreations for the more imme- 
diate ſervice of God, and care of their ſouls. 
Others may live at a greater diſtance from 
publick worſhip, and ſo be obliged to ſome 
bodily fatigue to attend upon it: In their 
wal ſhould be the ways of them, who paſ* 
thro. the, valley of Baca made it 4 Wer, 
al. lxxxiv. 5, 6. This is a deſcription 


ſuch, who living remote from 7eruſ 
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out of love to the temple-worſhip, Fo in 04 
bedience to God who enjoined all the males to 
come up to it at certain times, paſſed chear- 
fully thro the dry and deſert valley of BR, 
as if. it had been plentifully furniſhed wah 
wells for their refreſhment by the way. Hap- 
py they, who 10 love the habitation of God's 
houſe, or his publick ordinances, as to be 
content to paſs thro' ſome difficulties, rather 
than omit an attendance on them. 

Buy much more labour and pains are ances 
ful with our own hearts in religious duties, 40 
fix our attention, excite proper affections, and 
exerciſe that humility and reverence; that fe» 
riouſneſs and fervency, without which the out- 
ward performance will be of little ſervice c 
our ſouls. A careleſs temper of mind in our 
uſe of appointed means is moſt unſuitable to 
God, and renders them uſeleſs to our beſt 
intereſts. But good men are ſenſible, that it 
is no eaſy matter to ſecure their thoughts 
from wandring, to raiſe pious and devout gf- 
fections or to kcep them up, to exerciſe faich 
or love, or ſelt-abaſement, or any other grace 
ſuitable to the work in which they are enga- 

d. They find by experience no ſmall ocga- 

Non for care and conflict, for pains and 
plication, both before and in holy duties, 40 
perform them to advantage. And certainly, 
if we conſider them as the means of our ſal- 
vation, we ſhall not think thoſe pains unnc- 


cclfary, without which they cannot be ſpiri- 
| C2 Wor 
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tual ſacrifices, cither acceptable to God or pro- 
fitable to ourſelves. 

2. In oppoſing the enemies and difficulties, 
which are in our way. As we muſt enter up- 
on religion with a proſpe of difficulties, and 
a reſolution to adhere to God in defiance of 
all: So we cannot maintnin our ground, and 
acquit ourſelves like Chriſtians, without la- 
bour and diligence ; to reſiſt the Devil in all 
his known aſſaults, to overcome the world in 
its inſnaring influence, and to mortify the ir- 

inclinations of our own hearts. Be- 
ſide that we may be called to ſufferings for 
righteouſneſs ſake, which will occaſion no ſmall 
conflict between nature and grace, notwith- 
ſtanding all to run with patience the race that 
is ſet before us. 

3. In making continued advances toward 
the perfect day. The path of the juſt ſbi- 
. neth more and more unto that day, Prov. 
iv. 18. He, who hath his heart really fixed 
upon heaven, never thinks himſelf ſufficiently 
meet for it, but ſtill endeavours a progreſs. 
Now | this calls for conſtant application and di- 

ligence, 2 Pet. i. 5. 2 diligence, add 
to your faith virtue, &. We mult ſtill con- 
tinue to cleanſe ourſeluves from all filthineſs 
both of fleſh and ſpirit, and to perfect holi- 
neſs in the fear of God. As a man of letters, 
who has a true reliſh for learning, never thinks 
he has learning enough; ſo a Chriſtian, in his 
labours for everlaſting life, is never * 
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with preſent attainments, but would abound 
more and more. You have a noble inſtance 
of this, and of inceſſant labour thereupon, 
in Paul. Tho he had attained much, yet he 
forgot what was behind, and reached forth to 
apprehend more; ſtill preſſing forward, and 
bounding his deſires and ambition by nothi 
ſhort of the reſurrection of the dead, Phil. 
iii. 10, &c. We ſhould copy after that pat- 
tern. 
Secondly, The neceſſity of labour and pains, 
as it plainly appears from the caſes wherein 
it is to be exerciſed ; ſo might be made evi- 
dent in many other ways. I ſhall only men- 
tion two. 

t. It might be concluded from the neceſ- 
ſity of labour to the ſecuring of our preſent 
intereſts. What is there valuable in this world, 
ordinarily to be obtained without pains? And 
can it be thought, that heaven, the greateſt 
bleſſing of all, ſhould become our portion at 
unawares? Muſt we labour for the meat that 
periſheth, and can we flatter ourſelves that 
the meat which endures to everlaſting life can 
be had without labour? It is indeed an argu- 
ment that preſent things have the aſcendant 
in our practical judgment, if we can allow our- 
ſelves in ſuch a thought. Net 
2. We have the plaineſt declarations of God 
in the preſent caſe. Strive is enter in at the 
ſtrait gate; for many will ſeek to enter in, and 
ſhall not be able, Luke xiii, 24. Work gut 
your own ſalvation with fear and trembling, 
1 C3 Phil. 
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Phil. ii. 12. gon is made only to 
bins that . which cannot be done 
without pains and labour, while there is a De- 
N to aſſault, corrupt hearts to oppoſe our bet- 
ter inclinations, and many difficulties to be in- 
countered: The conduct of thoſe who are 
Reirs of the heavenly country, is deſcribed in 
Serfpture by the moſt indefatigable pains that 
At laid out about any thing in the world; by 
the” inceſſant labour of the husbandman, the 
cbntinual progreſs of à traveller, the painful 
ctetciſcs of a Soldier, the diligent application 
a merchant, the toil of a race. Thus good 
men in all ages have found their way to glory; 
mough the farther progreſs they made, and the 
er views they had of the prize before them, 
much the more caſy and pleaſant they ac- 
ufted their work to be. 

And now be perſuaded to bring all this 
bdme to your conſciences by a paſonal appli- 
"EO" 1/4 

71 Seriouſſy examinc, Whether the care of 
ur ſouls or of your bodies has had the pre- 
ence with you to this day- I mean not, 
- whether you have never had convictions, that 
er Pals deſerve the preference; nor whe- 
-Meryot are not ready to acknowledge this in 
Acourſe: : Bur which in fact you have practi- 
ly ſer the main value upon? What things 

e you moſt afraid of? Thoſe which are detri- 
mental to your bodies, or to your ſouls? 7. e. 
ter words, Which do you moſt fear, fin or 


" Wfecinngy On clie other hand, which gives vou 
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moſt pleaſure? That your bodics proſper and 


are in health, that your eſtates” increaſe, that 
your families flouriſh,” that you have ſucceſs in 
your buſineſs? or that you can have reaſon to 
hope, that your ſouls proſper, that the divine 
life improves in them, that you gain ſome 
advance in the mortification of irregular appe- 
tites and paſſions, that holy ordinances ate 
more pleaſantand profitable to you? Eſpecial- 
ly, how do you behave upon a competition be- 
tween the intereſts of both? Which intereſt 
are you determined to maintain and abide by, 
when you find you muſt quit the one for the 
ſake of the other > Put ſuch queſtions as theſe 
to yourſelves, and allow conſcience to- make 
a faithful report. | Wang 


2. If the intereſts of your ſouls have hither- * 


to been ſhamefully neglected, allow me to ex- 
poſtulate with you in the appoſite words of the 


prophet, 1/a. lv. Wherefore do ye ſpend 42 


for that which is not bread? and pour la- 
bour for that which ſatisfieth not? \ 
hy do you mainly purſue that which you 
know cannot ſatisfy, when,you may obtain an 
infinitely greater good? If the meat that pe- 
riſbeth was the beſt you had in view, there 


might be ſome pretence to ſay, let ws eat and | 


drink, for to-morrow we die, and wehaye no 
views beyond that. But when we may,inhe- 
rit ſubſtance, ſhall we act with indifference for 
that, and imploy all our pains for that, which 
hath yanity written upon it by the Word of 

ins 
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God, by the teſtimony of the wiſeſt men, and 
by our own frequent experience? 

Why ſhould you ſpend more for preſent 
| than it is worth? Should you throw 
away your immortal ſouls for it, when no- 
thing can be given in exchange for your 
ſouls? 
Why ſhould you make ſo diſadvantageous 
a bargain, after frequent warnings given you 
of it by a compaſſionate Saviour and thoſe who 
ſpeak in his name? Aftcr many diſappoint- 
ments in your own moſt raiſed expectations 
from the things of time: | : 
Why ſhould you employ your excellent ta- 
Jents fo ill, when they arc plainly given you 
for a betteruſe? The ſpirit of a beaſt would 
have been ſufficient for the employment and 
happineſs of a beaſt: But when your Maker 
has given you a capacity of looking forward to 
immortality, of judging, between the value of 
things preſent and future, of chuſing and pro- 
ſecuting your beſt intereſts; when you have 
ſuch noble powers, you muſt account not only 
to yourſelves, but to your Maker alſo, for 
your uſage of your ſouls, of yourſelves: And 
. Certainly you can give no good account either 
to God or yourſelves, for neglecting the one 
thing needful. And once more, f 
y ſhould you neglect your ſouls for the 
fake of your bodies, when in the ordinary ſtate 
of things you may comfortably mind both ? 
When a regular care of your ſouls will admit 
| J of 
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of all reaſonable concern for your outward 
welfare too; and will give you a better Pf 
ty, than you can have any other way, for 
that is needful and good for you in this life? 
Seek ye firſt the kingdom of God, and his 
righteouſneſs; and all theſe things ſhall be 
added fo you, Matth. vi. 33. Andby ſecuring 
the future happineſs of your ſouls, - you pro- 
vide for the everlaſting glory and felicity of 
your bodies} too in the morning of the reſur- 
rection. Therefore, 

3. Be perſnaded to make everlaſting life 
your governing aim through the preſent life, 
and not only a concern on the by. When 
Chriſt is come into the world to ſeek and ſave 
loſt ſouls ; when your time below 1s principally 
given you to mind their intereſt; when the 
many dangers attending them require your car- 
neſt application to prevent their ruin ; be in 
earneſt here, where- ever elſe you allow your- 
ſelves to trifle. I may happily add for your en- 
couragement in this caſe, what you cannot be 
aſſured of in the moſt diligent and prudent la- 
bours for the meat that periſheth ; that you ſhall 
not fail of ſucceſs. Therefore, my beloved bre- 
thren, be ye ſtedfaſt, unmoveable, always a- 
bounding in the work of the Lord; foraſmuch 
as ye know that your is not in vain in 
the Lord, 1 Cor. xv. 58. 
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Chriſtian Humility. 
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Dog. III. 12. middle of the verſe. 


- Humblentſs of mind. 
The whole verſe runs thus, 


Put on therefore, as the cledt of God, 
holy and beloved, bowels of mer- 
cies, kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, 
 meekneſs, long-ſuſfering. 


RR HE fr/7 inſtance of bring wiſe 
1 * for ourſelves, is to put the f ri n 

_— = cipal value upon that part of our- 
yl ſelves, which is moſt noble and 


durable, our ſouls ; 4 to uſe * 
main in diligence for * help elfare. 
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eſtimate of ourſelves, compared with other 
beings, either above us, or of the ſame order 
with ourſelves. Chriſtian Hhumility is the 
very temper to which ſuch a thought will 
lead us. And that is to be our preſent ſub- 
ject. 

| St. Paul, in the 9** and 10" yerſes of this 
chapter, expreſſes his charitable hope of the 
Coloſſians, that they pu off "the old man 
with his deeds ; and had put on the newman, 
which is renewed in knowledge, after the 
image of him that created him. And hereup- 
on, in the; text and ſome following verſes, e- 
numerates ſeveral particular excellencies, which 
are parts of the new man; and therefore he ex- 
horts theſe Coloſſians to put them on. 

If any ſhould ſay, ſince the Apoſtle had al- 
ready ſuppoſed that they had put them on, 
why does he yet exhort them to do ſo; eſpe- 
cially why does he therefore exhort them to 
it? The anſwer is plain. His charitable hope 
was founded upon their avowed profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, Which was in other words a pro- 
feſſion to have put on the new man: He 
therefore juſtly exhorts them to ſhew, that this 
their profeſſion was ſincere and genuine, and 
his hope concerning them well founded, by 
all the actual and proper expreſſions of à re- 
newed diſpoſition. Or, ſuppoſing them to 
have been undoubtedly renewed already, yet 

there would be room for improvement and 

advance in every part of the chriſtian temper; 

d therefore they ſhould ſtill put on the new 
: man 


wy 
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and activity and juſt expreſſions of every ho- 


ly diſpoſition. Among 
mind, our preſent ſubject, is reckoned up for 
one. 

My Buſineſs ſhall be, 1, To explain the 
nature of this holy temper. And 2%, To 
ſhew the ſpecial obligations, which lie upon 
us as Ghriltians, to cultivate it. 


I. I would explain the nature of this tem- 
per, or ſhew wherein true humility of mind 
conſiſts. 

The word, Tamrenropepourn, Which is here and 
in ſeveral other places of the new Teſtament 
uſed to expreſs this chriſtian virtue, ſignifies 
in general 4 lou appr prehenſion or eſteem : And 
from the ſcope of the places, tho' the word 
does not directly expreſs ſo much, it muſt 
mean a low apprehenſion or eſteem of our- 
ſelves. I think the Apoſtle's exhortation, in 
Rom. xii. 3. isa natural paraphraſe upon that 
in the text; I ſay, thro the grace given un- 
to me, to every man that is a you, not 
to think of himſelf more highly than he ought 
to think; but to think erh It ſtands di- 
rectly oppoſed to pride and arrogance. Ge- 
nerally the word is uſed. in Scripture in a good 
ſenſe; but twice in one chapter of this epiſtle 
in a bad one, Col. ii. 18, 23. for a baſe and 


- >, unworthy ſubjection of mind: Which ſhews, 


that there is occaſion to guard againſt mi- 
| ſtakes in this matter, n 
e 


man more and more, daily grow in the ſtrength 
theſe, humbleneſs of 


| 
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the excellent temper | deſigned to be expreſ- 
ſed by it. WY | 

It is farther to be obſerved, that the word 
leads us to conſider it principally . as a diſ- 
poſition, of mind; ſuitable to the ſcheme I 
am upon. There may be a ſeeming humili- 
ty of outward expreſſion and behaviour, which 
covers a very proud heart. But Chriſtians arc 
called to put on humbleneſs of mina, and not 
only a humble demeanor ; tho humility in 
the heart will certainly produce the proper 
fruits in the behaviour. | 

The actings of this temper will be beſt 
diſcerned in a relative view, as we enter- 
tain a humble opinion of ourſelves, -com- 
pared either with God or with our fel- 
low-creatures. And the deſcription of it, 
as well as the diſtinguiſhing of it from 
what is unworthy and unbecoming, may, I 
think, naturally fall under the following par- 
ticulars. 

1. A humble apprehenſion of our own 
knowledge. Knowledge, St. Paul obſcrves, 
puffeth ap; is very apt to do fo, 1 Cor. 
viii. I. There is nothing, which men are 
more ready to be proud of, and to think bet- 
ter of themſelves in beyond deſert. Many 
would ſooner bear a reflection upon their 
moral character, than upon their underſtand- 
ings. One would think the ſerpent was carly 
ſenſible, that this was man's weak ſide; when 
he made uſe of that artifice to ſeduce. our 
firſt parcnts, to aſſure them, that if they voun 
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but follow his counſel, zhey ſhould” be as 
gods, knowing good and evil, Gen. iii. 3. And 
we may remember what an unhallowed flame 
this kindled in their inclination. And tho 
they ſoon had fad evidence of the falſhood 
and folly of the ſuggeſtion; yet notwith- 
ſtanding ſo clear a confutation, there is no 
part of original ſin, which they ſeem to have 
derived more univerſally and more ſtrongly 
to their poſterity, than a proud ſurmize that 
they have gained what the Devil then pro- 
miſed. No branch of pride hath more need 
of a cure, tho indeed none hath leſs to ſup- 
port it, than conceit of our own knowled 
Vain man would be wiſe, and would be eſteem- 
ed wiſe, tho 150 be born like the wild aſſes 
colt, Job xi. Now the beginning of 
humility, and inde of true wiſdom, lies 
in moderating our conceit of our own 
ſufficiency this way. And ſo it will. in- 
. clude, 
14, A ſenſe of the natural imperfection of 
our faculties. There is indeed a dignity in 
our natures in compariſon of the lower cre- 
ation, as God hath made us intelligent beings; 
but we ſhould ever remember, that the facul - 
ties he has given us are but finite and limited 
at the beſt; and that many things are above 
them, which they cannot — things too 
wonderful for us, which we know not, Job 
Ai. 3. We find it ſocven in natural things; 
the wiſeſt and the greateſt men will readily 
own themſelves to be poſed in 8 
©: 
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theſe: And much more may it be expected 
to be ſo in things ſupernatural; eſpecially 1 in 
what belongs to the great God, his nature, an 
purpoſes, and the myſteries of his providence 
Canſt thou by ſearching find out God? canſt 
thou find out the Almighty unto eee ? 
ob xi. 7. 

] Now a juſt ſenſe of this imperkeckion of 
our own capacities, will diſpoſe, us abſolutely 
to credit God's teſtimony, as far as he has 
been pleaſed to give it, and we can diſcern 
his mind, whatever difficultics may attend 
that revelation, as to the manner of things 
diſcovered by it, beyond our capacity to ſolve. 
God's word alone will be a ſufficient reaſon 
of faith to a humble mind. And on the 0+ 
ther hand, it would teach us not to pretend 
to be wiſe above what is written in matters 
of pure revelation; not to venture to form 
ſchemes of our own, to account how ſuch 
things arc, where none are delivered in God's 
word ; at leaſt not to be poſitive and dog- 
matical in them: But in the deep things of 
God, to fatsify ourſelves to underſtand 
much of them as God hath revealed by is 
Spitit.in his word; becauſe ſuch things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God, any 
farther than he has been pleaſed to make them 
known, 1 Cor. ii. 1o, 11. 

zuy, An apprehenſion of our own fallibility, . 
and liableneſs to miſtake, even where we may 
think we judge aright. When we conſider 
the power of prejudice, our readineſs to =_ 

1 


we formto 
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raſh and haſty judgments, the plauſible colours 
which may be put upon error, the indiſpoſi- 
gion of our minds in our fallen ſtate for the ad- 
miſſion of divine truths; when we conſider 
theſe things, we have reaſon in moſt judgments 
this cautionary thought along 
with us, that it is poſſible we may be miſtaken. 

Who is there among us, who is not conſcious 
to himſelf, that he hath actually been miſtaken 
in many former judgments he hath made of 
even in ſome wherein once he was very 
poſitive? And certainly this is a good reaſon, 
why we ſhould carry. the thought of our fal- 
libiliry about with us in our future time. Thoſe 
indeed, who have made the deepeſt ſcarches, 
and the moſt impartial inquiries in every age, 
have diſcovered moſt miſtakes in themſelves; 
and therefore have juſtly entertained the moſt 
lively ſenſe of the poſſibility of their being 
ſtill miſtaken in many things. 

Now humility in this view would teach 
us, 

Not indeed upon that account to ſurrender + 
ourſelves to the abſolute conduct and govern- 
ment of other men, who are fallible as well 
as we. To this the Church of Rome would 
lead us, but on pretence of infallibility to reſt 


. ourſelves upon; though they neither are a- 


greed among themſelves where to place it; 
nor give us any proof from Scripture or their 
own conduct, that ſuch a glorious gift is lodg- 
ed with them. If any others would lead us 
to ſuch an implicit faith in their 1 

while 


A” 
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while they diſclaim infallibility ; IM claim is 
{ſtill more abſurd; If our judgments be not fo 
good, or our capacities not ſo enlarged as our 
neighbours; yet we are obliged to make the 
beſt of them, and to judge for autor | 
Chriſt blames the body of the Fewzſb 7 
for not judging LA chemſebues what Was rigke 
Luke xii. 57. e muſt anſwer for ourſclyes 
to God in the great day: And therefore it can 
neither be a laudable nor a ſafe humility, te 
take our religion from the dictates of any fal- 
lible man or number of men. 

But a juſt apprehenſion of our own liable- 
neſs to miſtake, ſhould induce us in all our 
ſearches after divine truth to be very deſirous 
of divine illumination and guidance; that 
God by his Spirit of truth would ſbew ws his 
Ways, teach us his paths, and lead us in his 
truth, Pal. xxv. 4, 5. It ſhould keep us ever 
open to farther light, willing to learn; we 
ſhould never behave, as if we had made our laſt 
underſtanding, but be willing on any proper 
occaſion to revicw our ſentiments, and to allow 
a cool and unprejudiced conſideration of what 
may be aid againſt them. And though we 
ſhould not ſee” reaſon to change our own 
thoughts upon ſuch inquiries, but be more con- 
firmed in them; yet. we ſhould be tender in 
our centures of others, whom we apptchend 
to be miſtaken, as long as thicy, give credible 
evidence in other teſpects that they arc conlet- 
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ga, A moderate apprehenſion of our own 

attainments in knowledge, when we compare 
them with the attainments of other men. E- 
very good man indeed judges himſelf to be in 
the right in cvery particular ſentiment which 
he maintains; for if he was convinced that it 
was an exxor, he would give it up: And it 
muſt neceſfarily follow from hence, that he 
cannot but think thoſe of a contrary judgment 
to be miſtaken, as long as he judges himſelf in 
the right. Is he therefore to be puffed up above 
others? No, by no means. But it is a be- 
coming humility in moſt caſes, even where we 
think ourſelves in the right, yet to believe it 
poſſible however, that thoſe who differ from 
us may be in the right; and therefore to be 
willing to hear what they have to, offer 
for their judgment. If we judge our know- 
ledge ſuperior to others, with whom we com- 
pare ourſelves ; yet we ſhould ſtill remember, 
that in this life we all know but in part, 1 Cor, 
xiii. 9. If ſome know leſs, others know more 
than we: If we are better acquainted with 
ſome particulars, they may exceed us in other 
parts of knowledge: We may have made leſs 
improvcmerit. proportion to our greater ad- 
Yantages, than they have made of fewer oppor- 


OS 
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runitics : And cſpecially that after all, we owe 
ir more to the providence or the grace of God 

than to ourſelves, that We are diſtinguiſhed 
from the moſt ſtupid and ignorant in the world, 
Humility therefore will keep us from deſpiſing 
even 


from 


ahr, and incline us to learn all we can 
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from the meaneſt: For it will poſſeſs us with 
this truth, 1 Cor. viii. 2. F any man think that 
he knoweth any thing, and as the context 
ſhews the Apoſtle to mean, becauſe of that 
knowledge deſpiſeth others; he knoweth na- 
thing yet as he — to know. 

4, A perſuaſion of the ſmall value of the 
moſt exalted knowledge, without a ſuitable 
practical influence. Knowledge even of di- 
vine things, is of little valuable uſe but in ſub- 
ſervience to practice. If ye know theſe things, 
happy are ye if ye do them, Joh. xiii. 7. It 
will not render us more acceptable to God, bur 


more inexcuſable, and liable to be beaten with 


Many ſtripes, if we reſt in the moſt extenſive 
knowledge, Luke xii. 47, 48. A man compa- 
ratively of low attainments in knowledge, if 
his heart is right with God, is truly acceptable; 
while a reſolved ſinner, though he underſtood 
all myſteries, will be eternally diſowned by 
him : And no wonder, ſince exalted know- 
ledge may leave a man of no better a temper 
than a Devil. | 
2. Humble thoughts of our own goodneſs, 
is another branch of humbleneſs of mind. 
Not that we are required to be inſenſible of 
any ching, that is truly good and valuable 1 In us. 
But chriſtian humility includes, 
A ſenſe of the undeſervingneſs of our own 
zoodneſs at the hands of God, even if it Was 
perfeat Whatever the pride, of nature may 
| Inggeſt, this is the leſſon which Chriſt reaches 
His Diſciples, Luke xvii. 10. When ye Fas 
D 2 have 
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have done all thoſe things which are command 
ed you, ſay, we are unprofitable ſervants, we 
have done that which was our duty to do, and 
no more. It could not properly deſerve divine 
favour : How much leſs capable are we of merit 
by any thing we do in our lapſed ſtate? 
An apprehenſion of the great diſparity there 
is between the goodneſs of God and the good- 
neſs of any creature. From which our Sa- 
viour teaches us to conclude, that none is good 
ſave one, that is, God, Luke xviii. 19. None 
is originally, abſolutely, neceſſarily and un- 
Changeably good, but God only. Created 
neſs is derived from God; compared 
with his, it is incomplear, and capablc of ad- 
dition; and in its own nature it is changea- 
ble; as we find the goodneſs of angels and of 
innocent man was in fact. 
An affecting conviction of our own ſinful- 
neſs, and of the guilt contracted by it. Evan- 
gclical humility implies a ſenſe of our loſt and 
miſerable ſtate by the Apoſtacy ; ſo that we 
cannot lay claim of ourſelves to the divine 
mercy, and yet can have no hope without 
metfcy : That we are not only leſs than the leaſt 
of his mercies, but have forfcited them all, and 
deſerve ill, deſcrve wrath at his hands ; and 
could not hope to ſtand, if he ſhould mark ini- 
quity: That from a lively ſenſe of this, we 
are heartily willing to be beholden to the Goſ- 
pel- Way of relief by the atonement and righ- 
teouſneſs of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and rely 
* an alone for our pardon and Peng 
I 
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with God, as conſcious we have nothing in 
ourſelves to rely upon. This is one principal 
part of Goſpel-humility, that we ſee ourſelves 
ſick, and therefore to need. the phyſician; and 
ſinners, who need repentance, Luke v. 31, 32. 
That we humbly call to remembranee our 
particular offences, and penitently confeſs 
them before God, ſuing. for his pardoning 
mercy in Chriſt, with the temper of the pub- 
lican, God be merciful to me a ſinner, Luke 
xviii. 13. And that from a ſenſe of our deſert 
of worſe, we chearfully ſubmit to his preſent 
corrections. We muſt proudly forget our own 
caſe, when we repine at his mild diſcipline. 

A ſenſe of the imperfection of our good- 
neſs at the beſt in this world, is another branch 
of humility, to which the Goſpel leads us. If 
we are recovered from the dominion of ſin, 
yet without inſufferable pride, we ſhall ſee 
reaſon to confeſs, that we fin daily, and come 
ſhort of the glory of God; that we cannot 
underſtand all our errors, and need to be clean- 
ſed from our ſecret faults, Pal, xix. 12. That 
no grace or holy diſpoſition is compleat in us, 
but ever needs improvement; and is ſubject 
to interruption in its exerciſe, and great decays. 

An acknowledgment, that we are principal- 
ly indebted to God for whatever is good in us, 
is alſo to be comprehended. That we principally 
owe to him the beginning of any good 1. in 
us; and muſt expect from him the pertecting of 
it, Phil. i. 6. If we are better than others, we 
owe it to the grace of God, who hath mage us 
to differ, 1 Cor. iv. 7. Either we were as bad 
; + as 
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as any, till we were waſbed and juſtified and 
ſanctiſted in the name of the Lord Jeſus, and 
by the Spirit of our God, 1 Cor. vi. 11. Or 
we might have been as bad, was it not for the 
reſtraints of his providence or grace. In a 
word, the humble ſoul, whatever goodneſs he 
is conſcious of, has this for the abiding and 
thankful ſenſe of his ſoul, By the grace of God 
Jam what I am, 1 Cor. xv. 10. 

And laſtly, a modeſt apprehenſion of our 
own Goodneſs, compared with that of othcr 
men, muſt enter into the chriſtian temper. I 
ſay not, that chriſtian humility will oblige us to 
condemn ourſclves as worle than all others; 
though, as we know ourſclves beſt, it is ordi- 
narily true, that we know more amiſs in our- 
ſelves, as to the number if not the kinds of ſin, 
than we can do] in any other particular perſon. 
But it will diſpoſe us to eſteem as well at lcaſt 
of other people's goodneſs, as of our own, 
as far as there arc credible evidences 
of it: In which ſenſe the Apoſtle cxhorts, 
Phil. ii. 3. In lowlineſs of mind, let each 
efteem other better than themſelves. Weſhould 
not admit uncharitable jealouſies and evil ſur- 
miſings of them, where we have no juſt founda- 
tion; but think the beſt of them that we can; 
and obſerve their excellencies, as well as their 
defects; the excellencies in which they may 
ſhine above us, though we ſhould exceed them 
in ſome others. Humility will incline us to 
make all charitablę allowances for their failings 
and defects, when wWäe are conſcious of ſo many 
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of our own: To cenſure them with gentle- 
neſs, Rom. ii. 1. To reſtore them in the 
ſpirit of meekneſs, Gal. vi. 1. And not vaunt- 
ingly to ſay to any, 12 by thyſelf, come 
not near to me, for I am holier than thou, 
Ifa. Ixv, 5. A lowly mind will conſider even 
the worſt of men as ſuch with whom we par- 
take in the ſame nature, the ſame ſinful na- 
ture; who are bought with the ſame price, 
as we; who have an offer of the ſame ſpiritual 
and eternal bleſſings; and are at leaſt capable, 
by the ſame grace which hath made us to differ 
from them, of the ſame everlaſting happineſs. | 

3. A humble ſenſe of our dependance and 
wants, 

And here firſt and principally, we are con- 
cerned to have a humble ſenſe of our depen- 
dance on God, and our need of him. That in 
the ſphere of nature, we cannot ſubliſt of our- 
ſelves, but [zve and move and have our bei 
in him, Acts xvii. 28. That our times are in bis 
hands, the time of our continuance in life, the 
circumſtances of our lot and condition, andall 
the particular events that can. any way concern 
us. If he takes away our breath, we die, and 
return to our duſt, and cannot. recall it for a 
moment longer. Our underſtandings and rea- 
ſonable powers continually depend on him. A 
flight touch of the brain may ſoon. raſe out all 
the traces of wiſdom and knowledge, and 
change a wiſe man into a fool or a mad man, 
unleſs God protect our powers in their regular 
courſe, If he will Wo peace, who can ſpcak 

trouble? 


| 
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trouble? And if he will exerciſe us with re- 
bakes, we are never out of his reach, but he 
can caſily make a way to his anger. We 
hold no comforts by any tenure but at plea- 
ſure. He has an unlimited, uncontroulable 
power over us, and an indiſputable right to 
do with us as ſeems good in his ſight. If our 
ſouls arc under the power of theſe apprehen- 
ſions, humility will teach us to live in daily 
dependance on him for every thing we need; 
to expect our ſupplies from his favour and 
bleſſing, more than from the kindneſs of our 
ends. or from the wiſeſt mcaſures we can 
take ourſelves; to maintain a conſtant thank- 
fulneſs for the bountics of providence ; not to 
be much lifted up for the ſake of any of thoſe 
loſeable comforts ; and to ſuppreſs cvery fretful 
and impatient murmur at any of the events that 
befal RB 

And in the ſphere of grace, we © ſhould have 
an equal fenſe of our conſtant nced of his 
influences. That we necd his mercy to par- 
don our ſins, and help our infirmitics every 
day. That we can perform no religious ex- 


erciſe well, nor diſcharge the duty of any 


relation-commendably, nor acqui it ourſclycs 
honourably in any trial, nor make any ad- 


vances in the divine life, nor be bleſſings in 


our generation, without the light and grace of 
his good Spirit. That we need his quickning 


influences to think a good thought, and to 


bring it to maturity ; his fupplics of light 
Ind mengen tg to overcome any 9 to 
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ſucceed in any conflict, or even to maintain 
the ground we have already gained. To 
live in the conſtant lively ſenſe of this, and 
therefore not to truſt in our own hearts or our 
beſt endeavours, but in his grace and bleſſing, 
is one eminent part of walking humbly with 
our Cod. 

But then, ſecondly, a humble ſenſe of our 
ſubordinate dependance upon our. fellow-crea- 
tures, and the need we have of them, is not 
to be omitted in the deſcription of humility. 
We ſhould conſider, that by the law of our 
creation, our condition is ſo ordered, that we 
cannot comfortably ſubſiſt independent of aur 
fellow-crcatures. Even thoſe in the moſt ad- 
vanced and caſy circumſtances of life, need 
the aſſiſtance of their inferiours; yea, the plenty 
they enjoy could not enable them to be more 
at caſe than the meaneſt, if they had not the 
benefit of their labours. The king himſelf is 
ſerved by the field, Eccl. v. g. and is indebted 
to the induſtry and pains of thoſe who cul- 
tivatc it: And the various conveniences and 
accommodations of life, which ſome enjoy 
above others, could not be attained with 
all their wealth, if the diligence and skill of 
thoſe much below them was wanting. Evcry 
link in the chain of ſocieties contributes to the 
good of the whole. In the body politick, as well 
as in the natural body and in the body of Chriſt, 
the eye cannot ſay unto the hand, I have na 
need of thee ; nor again, the head to the feet, I 
have no need of you : 


But God hath tem- 
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pered the body together, that there ſhould be 
no ſchiſm in the body, 1 Cor. xii. 21, 24. This 
ſhould make all ſenſible of their dependent 
ſtate, and of their intereſt in the ſociety to 
which they belong. And beſide this depen- 
dance of the higheſt on the loweſt at all times; 
it ſhould be remembred farther, that in the 
changeableneſs of human affairs, thoſe who are 
now in the moſt proſperous eſtate, know not 
how ſoon they may need the kind offices, the 
d-will of thoſe in the loweſt condition of 
fe. Inſtances of ſuch an alteration continually 
occur, and therefore ſhould abaſe the pride of 
thoſe who may now be moſt exalted. This 
naturally leads to a fourth branch of humi- . 
| lity, 
| 4. A modeſt apprehenſion of our own rank 
1 and ſtation. 

And compared with the bleſſed God, we 
cannot think too low of ourſelves. So the 
nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are 
counted as the ſmall du 5 the balance: Be- 
hold, he taketh up the iſles as a very little 
| thing, Ifa. xl. 15. All the relations, in which 
we ſtand to him, beſpeak the profoundeſt ſub- 
| miſſion due from us: As we arc his creatures, 
his ſubjects, preſerved by him every moment, 
diſpoſed of at his pleaſure, and ſuch as muſt 
appear at his bar. The very relation of chil- 
dren, which beſpeaks the greatcſt friendſhip 
on his part and freedom on ours, yet obliges 
to humility before him. All lead us highly 
to magnify him, and to abaſe ourſelves: 2 
1 eng 
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the very Angels above behave. His conde- 
ſcenſion ſhould be adored in every favour he 
ſhews, becauſe he humbleth himſelf” to behold 
the things in heaven or upon earth. And 
therefore the language of our hearts upon the 
view of all his benefits, ſhould be like Da- 
vids, Pſal. viii. 4. What is man, that thou 
art mindful of him ? and the ſon of man, that 
thou viſiteſt him? Pal. cxliv. 3. Lord, what 
is man, that thou takeſt knowledge of him ? 
or the ſon of man, that thou makeſt account 
of him? Or with Jab, chap. vii. 17, What 
is man, that thou ſhouldeſt magnify him? 
that thou ſhouldeſt ſet thine heart upon him 
Humility will teach us neither to diſpute the 
precepts nor the providence of one, who needs 
not our conſent to give him a right to rule 
us, but has a natural authority over us, and 
is neceſſarily and infinitely exalted above us. 

Revelation alſo teaches us to conſider our- 
ſelves as beneath many other invifable. beings, 
by the ſtate of our creation: As made lower 
than the Angels, Pal. viii. 5. A rank of 
creatures behind them in the original capaci- 
ty of our natures, while even the higheſt of 
them is infinitely beneath the bleſſed God. - 

And for our fellow-creatures of the human 
race, we {ſhould conſider them All, as of the 
ſame nature with us, and therefore near akin 3 
God having made of one blood all nations of 
men, that dwell on the face of the earth; 
Acts xvii. 26, That any diſtinctions made by 
outward circumſtances, are in the ES - 

| | 0 
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God and in themſelves, really but little things: 

That if the diſtinctions made between us and 
others, in the figure made in the world, were 
ever ſo important, the providence of God 
has been much more concerned than we, in 
making that difference: And that all diffe- 
rences between men, beſide thoſe of true 
goodneſs, will entirely ceaſe with the ſtroke of 
death. 

In ſuch a ſtate of our caſe, humility will 
diſpoſe to the chearful performance of the du-. 
ties of humanity to all men; eſteeming them 
all as our brethren, bone of our bone; and 
fleſh” of our fleſh. We ſhall not put | 
mighty value upon ourſelves, merely ap 4 
we may enjoy a larger ſhare than others of 
the riches or honours of the world; but reckon 
the human nature, which they partake of along 
with us, to ſet us all more upon a level, than 
the differences of outward rank can exalt one 
in value above another; and eſteem goodneſs 
to cnnoble and recommend more than mere 
greatneſs. But ſince the providence of God 
our common ruler, is principally concerned 
in the differences made in mens outward 
rank, a humble mind will not think much of 
| obſerving the duties to others, whether above 

or below him} which the word of God hath an- 
nexed even to thoſe providential differences 
between their and his own lot. If they arc 
above him, he will chearfully render them their 
dues, tribute to whom tribute is due, cuſtom 
to whom cuſtom, fear to whom fear, honour 
ta 
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to whom honour, Rom. xiii. 7. And on the 
other hand, if he ſtands in a ſuperior rank, 
will readily condeſcend to men of -low eſtate, 
chap. xii. 16. Be willing to do to them any 

offices in his power, and to treat them 
with modeſty and courteouſneſs, without any | 
thing of ſupercilious contempt. 

Theſe things may ſet in a competent light 
the nature of the Chriſtian virtye of humility, | 
It will be your wiſdom to turn in upon your- | 
ſelves by: way of reflection, and to inquire 
how the temper of your own ſpirits ſtands in 
this matter. We ſhall fee in the next dif- 
Eourſe the importance of the inquiry. 
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am rothcw the ſpecial obliga- 
tions, which lie upon us as 
Chriſtians, to cultivate a hum- 
ble temper. 

. Humility is a grace of the 
firſt rank and eminence in Chri- 

ſtianity. So that, while it ſeems to carry in the 

notion of it a . of ourſelves, it exalts a 


man 
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man in the chriſtian character above any thing 
elſe. This may appear ſeveral ways. | 
12, It is mentioned in Scripture with pecu- 
liar marks of diſtinction and honour, Under 
the old Teſtament, when God would fam 

the things which are eminently in 
his account, this is marked for one, Mic. vi. 8. 
He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good: 
And what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? Pride is ſtigmatized 
as his peculiar abhorrence; but humility ho- 

noured with the fulleſt teſtimonies of his ap 
probation. Pride and arrogancy——do I hate, 
ſays wiſdom, Prov. viii. 13. Though the 
Lord be high, yet hath he. reſpect unto the 
lowly; but the proud he knoweth afar off. 
Pfal. cxxxviii. 6. When the Son of God con- 
deſcended in our nature to inſtruct mankind, 
he ſets humility in the front of his błatitudes, 
and at the head of his excellent ſermon, Mat. 
v. 4. Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit: As if it 
was the firſt leſſon, in which he would have 
his Diſciples inſtructed. The importance of 
it, and the rank it holds in our religion, is ſtill 
more emphatically deſcribed by him in ano- 
ther place, Matth. xviii. 4. Hhoſoever ſball 
humble himſelf as this little child, the ſame 
is. greateſt in the kingdom of heaven, 
or in the Goſpel-Church, the chriſtian 
* diſpenſation : As if he had ſaid; He that ex- 
cels in humility, is the greateſt and the beſt 
Chriſtian, It is a laudable ambition to aſpire 
at 
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at this foremoſt rank of honour among the 
Diſciples of Chriſt. 
zu, The moſt diſtinguiſhing promiſes are 
made to it: Such as mark it out for a temper, 
eminently in the way of divine favour. The 
prayers of the humble are entituled to a ocu- 
liar regard, Pſal. ix. 12. He forgettet N 
the cry of the humble. Pſal. x. 17. Lora, * 
haſt heard the deſire of the humble; thou wilt 
prepare their heart, thou wilt cauſe thine ear 
to hear. They arc incouraged to expect the 
ious preſence of God abiding with them, 
1/a.lvii.1 5. Thus ſaith the high and lofty one that 
iubabiteth gternity whoſe name is-holy : T dwell 
in the high and holy place : With him alſo that is 
Of acontrite and humble ſpirit, to revive the ſpi. 
rit of the humble, and to revive the heart of 
the contrite ones : So docs the divine Majeſty 
condeſcend ; as if he would ſignify to us, that 
in a fort with the humble he will ſhew himſclf 
humble. Such are aſſured of farther meaſures 
of grace. While God reſiſtethᷣ the proud, he 
groeth grace to the humble, Jam. iv. 6. 1 Pet. 
v. 5. The proud ſhall miſs of the aim they 
have fo much at heart, ſelf- exaltation; but the 
humble arc in the way to the trueſt glory, 
while they ſeem to fly from it, Mat. xxiti. 12. 
Whoſoever ſhall exalt himſelf, ſhall be.gbaſtd ; 
and he, that ſball humble himſelf, ſpall bc ex- 
alted. He ſhall be high in God's eſtimation, 
God is like to put the greateſt honour on ſach 
a one by the uſe he makes of him, and even 
| men 
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men are commonly more diſpoſcd to reſpect 
him. , | 

za, It is in its own nature a neceſſary in- 
troduction to the other graces and duties of 
Chriſtianity. This is not a religion calculated 
for the proud, but the lowly. 

Humility is neceſſary to faith. Without 
this we ſhall not be in a diſpoſition to receive 
every doctrine of divine revelation as an un- 
doubted truth upon the ſole teſtimony of God, 
and to ſilence our objections by that only au- 
thority. Pride and ſelf-ſufficiency was the 
principal reaſon, why Chriſt crucified was of 
old to the Jews a ſtumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks fooliſbneſs. 

It is equally neceſſary to obedience. A 
proud unbroken heart ſets up for it ſelf, and at 
leaſt practically ſays, who is Lord over me? 
It muſt therefore be firſt humbled, before the 
language of it will be, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do? Accs ix. 6. | | 

Without this frame we ſhall not value a Sa- 
viour, ſo as to receive him and make uſe of him 
as he is offered in the Goſpel. We ſhall not 
be fond of being beholden to another for our 
pardon and acceptance with God, till we have 
an abaſing ſenſe of our own guilty and miſer- 
able condition. The whole have no need of the 
phyſician, but they that are ſick, Luke v. 31. 
As long as Men think that they are rich, and 
increaſed with goods, and have need of no- 
thing ; and know not, that they are wretched, 
and miſerable, and poor, and blind, and naked, 
E they 
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they will pay little regard to Chriſt's counſel to 
buy of him gold tried in the fire, that they 
may be rich ; and white raiment, that they may 
be clothed, Rev. iii. 17, 18. This was the foun- 
dation of the difference of behaviour between 
the phariſee and the publican : The phariſze 
truſted in himſelf that he was righteous, and 
deſpiſed others; and ſo came to God with an 
arrogant ſelf-ſufficiency : But the publican had 
a lively ſenſe of his own ſinfulneſs and unwor- 
thineſs; and therefore came in the moſt humble 
manner, and with the moſt humble requeſt, 
God be merciful to me a ſinner, Luke xviii. 9, 
—13. 

Without a humble ſpirit we ſhall not prize 
the grace of the holy Spirit, nor live in a con- 
ſtant dependance on his aids: Unleſs we are 
ſenſible of the deceitfulneſs and badneſs of our 
own hearts, and of our own inſufficicney for 
that which good. | 

_ Without humility we cannot perſevere in 
our adherence to Chriſt; but ſhall be ready to 
take offence, when. we arc called out to trials 
and exerciſes. The proud mind, that is full of 
it (elf, is not eaſily content to bear reproaches, 
to be meanly thought of by others, to be ex- 
poſed to the trial of cruel mockings, to ſacrifice. 
reputation and honour and caſt and every valu- 
able outward comfort to the pleaſing of God 
and the ſecuring of a good conſcience. But 
humility will go a great way to make all theſe 
things ſit light. That will form our ſouls to 
4 placid rclignation to the will of God, as 
| A jet BIA, <5" SURRY 
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wiſer and fitter to determine our lot than our- 
ſelves. We ſhall not brook fo ill the reflecti- 
ons of other people, when we have a juſt 
ſenſe of much amiſs in us. We ſhall not 
think much of any ill uſage we meet with by 
the way, or think we have any reaſon to com- 
plain; when we are conſcious that we deſerve 
mich worſe, that we are leſs than the leaſt of 
the mercies we enjoy ; and eſpecially that the 
heavenly reward, as it is unſpeakably great, ſo 
is altogether undeferved. And humble appre- 
henſions of ourſelves compared with other 
people, will go a great way toward ſilencing 
complaints, when we conſider what others 
have undergone, who were much more wiſe 
and holy and uſeful than we. 

Without this grace, we ſhall be indiſpoſed 
to receive that aſſiſtance from other men in the 
way to heaven, which we might obtain. Thoſe, 
who are wiſe in their own conceit, deſpiſe the 
admonitions of their pious parents and friends, 
arc impatient of reproof, are above miniſterial 
inſtructions; and for want of a modeſt appre- 
henſton of their own defects, ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves too good proficients in knowledge to 
learn, or in goodneſs to improve. 

And laſtly, without this lowly diſpoſition 
we cannot poſſibly perform that compaſs of 
duty to our fellow-creatures, which makes fo 
great a part of true Chriſtianity. A haughty 
mind will ill comport with becoming all things 
to all men, that wwe may gain ſome ; with 
pleaſing our neighbour for his good to edifica- 
| E 2 tion; 
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tion; with bearing all things; with the for- 
giveneſs of injuries; with condeſcenſion to 
the weakneſſes and humours of other men, 
and to the meaneſt offices when we can have 
hope of doing them good thereby. 

So evident is it, that humility is a grace of 
the firſt rank in Chriſtianity. 

2. It is a grace, which adorns every other 
virtue, and recommends religion to every be- 
holder. If all the characters mentioned in 
that rule of conduct, which the Apoſtle lays 
down in Phil. iv. 8. can be ſaid to meet in 
any one grace, it is in humility, M hat ſoc ver 
things are true, have a juſt foundation in the 
reaſon of things, whatſoever things are honeſt, 
or honourable, whatſoever things are e, 
what ſoever things are lovely, whatſoever 
things are of 2 report ; if there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praiſe, think on theſe. 
things. Our light cannot more effcQually 
ſhine before men, than by not affecting to 
have it ſhine, that is, by humility. Hence 
St. Peter calls us to be cloathed with humility, 
1 Pet. v. 5. And St. Paul, in the text, to put 
it on, as an ornament. It caſts a luſtre even 
upon attainments comparatively low; while 
pride eclipſes the beauty of great and diſtin- 
guiſhing excellencies. It conciliates eſteem 
from all, even from the proud themſelves, 
who value that in others which they care not to 
practiſe in their own caſe. And therefore, as 
we are concerned to adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour, and to take care that our good be 
por! 
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not evil-ſpoken of ; it concerns us to live in the 
excerciſe of humility ; without which all the 
train of chriſtian graces beſide, would ſuffer in 
their amiableneſs, and their uſe for the glory 
of God. 

3. Humility is eminently recommended to 
us by the example of the author and finiſher of 
our faith. There is hardly any one part of the 
amiable character of Chriſt, of which the Goſpel- 
hiſtory gives us more inſtances, than of his hum- 
bleneſs of mind ; nor any, in which he is more 
frequently and expreſly propoſed to us for a pat- 
tern, For inſtance, 

1*, His aſſuming the human nature was the 
higheſt inſtance of humiliation, that ever was 
or could be given. That the Word, who was 
in the beginning with God, and was God, 
ſhould conſent to be made fleſh. Though he 
was no lower a perſon than God Heſſed for 
evermore ; yet he vouchſafed to deſcend from 
the habitation of his holineſs and glory, to lay 
aſide in appearance his divine character, and 
all that viſible glory which had been uſed to 
attend him in his manifeſtations under the Old 
Teſtament; and was content to take upon 
him the nature, the ſtate, and the ſinleſs infir- 
mities of mankind; to be made of a woman, 
made under the law. This was an inſtance of 
humility, of which none but himſelf was ga- 
pable ; which indeed is ſo far above our direct 
imitation in the letter of it, that the manner 
of it exceeds our comprehenſion. And yet ig 
is a very proper argument to inculcate upon us 

E 3 humi⸗ 
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humility in our meaſure, and with that view is 
ropoſed to us by the Apoſtle, in Phil. ii. He 
bad among other things exhorted to /ow/ineſ5 
of mind, ver. 3. And adds, ver. 5. Let this 
mind be in you, which was alſo in Chriſt Je- 
ſus. How was ſuch a temper ſhewn by Chriſt ? 
It follows, I ho being in the form of God, 
[being truly God, or, having been uſcd to ap- 
pear under the old Teſtament with a godlike 
glory, which he would not have been ſuffered 
to do, had he not been true God, ] thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God; but made 
himſelf of no reputation, [emptied himſelf, or, 
as the ſame word is rendred, 1 Cor. ix. 15. 
made void his glorying, as to the outward ma- 
nifeſtation of his glory ;] and took upon him the 
form f a ſervant, and was made in the like- 
neſs of men. Though he was rich, with the 
riches of the godhead, yer for our ſakes, out 
of his abundant grace to us, he became poor, 
2 Cor. viii. 9. But how ſhould the ſame mind 
be in us, which was thus expreſſed by the eter- 
nal Son of God? We ſhould never then think 
muclt of any inſtance of ſclf-abaſement ſuit- 
able to our meaſure, to which we can be called 
for ſerving a valuable end; and be always ſen- 
fible, that it can never come up to this amazing 
condeſcenſion of the Son of God. | | 
2#y, When he appeared in the world in the 
human nature, he affected not worldly glory 
and honour. Hc contented not himſelf mcrc- 
ly to lay aſide the glory of heaven, and his glo- 
tious appcarance by the Shechinah, and to 
enter 
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enter upon the condition of mortal man, 
which at the beſt is unſpeakably low and mean 
in compariſon of the divine glory; but he ap- 
peared in the world with many additional cir- 
cumſtances of meanneſs. He deſcended from 
a family, which was then very obſcure, which 
had loſt the antient dignity and grandeur of his 
fathcr David. Mary his mother was a wo- 
man in a low condition ; capable of giving 
the Lord of glory but very poor entertainment 
at his coming into the world; and therefore 
at his birth, ſhe wrapped him in ſwadling- 
cloaths, and laid him in a manger, becauſe 
there was then no room for them in the inn; 
Luke ii. 7. There were no ſervile attendants, 
no ſumptuous preparations made for his nati- 
vity ; but, as in his after-life, ſo now, he had 
ſcarce 4 place where to lay his head. The 
ſhepherds could never have divined without 
the inſtruction of an Angel, that here, and in 
this manner was born 4 Saviour, which was 
Chriſt the Lord, ver. 8 — 11. And the wiſe- 
men of the Eaſt muſt be under a divine con- 
duct, to find the King of the Fews in ſuch 
a deſpicable place. While he was growing up, 
he lived with his reputed father, a carpenter 3 
and thence was ftiled the carpenter's ſon, Mat. 
Xili. 55. When he cntred upon his publick 
miniſtry, the generality of thoſc, whom he 
choſe for his diſciples and followers, were poor 
fiſhermen, or men of a like condition. He 
made no outward figure, and mainly ſojourn- 
cd in places of ſmall note. He had no wealth, 
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or ſecular honour ; not ſo much as a ſettled ha- 
bitation or certain proviſion. He contemned 
worldly honours, when they were offered 
him; as when the People would have taken 
him by force, and made him a king. He 
chearfully underwent poverty and contempt 
and ill uſage of various kinds, before he ſub- 
mitted to the laſt act of his humiliation, to be 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
croſs. 

Now. ſurely all this was to recommend hu- 
mility to us, to teach his Diſciples not to ſeek 
high things for themſelves, nor to value them- 
ſelves much upon a large ſhare of worldly cn- 
joyments. If he had thought, that outward 
ſhew and grandeur would have ſerved thoſe 
ends bettcr, for which he came into the world ; 
he could caſily have ſecured to himſelf all the 
riches of the earth, and have appeared with a 
Near far ſuperior to the miſtaken apprehen- 
ion of the Fews concerning their Meſſiah. 
But he rather choſe to teach "his Diſciples hu- 
mility and ſcif-denial and mortification, by his 
own voluntary entrance upon the ſtage of life, 
and paſſing over it to the end, in a low con- 
dition. 
3a, As man, he was a pattern of great 
humility toward God. He ſou ſought not his 
own glory, but the glory of him that ſent him, 
Joh. viii. 50. chap. vii. 18. This was his pro- 
feſſed aim through his courſe on earth, and 
conſpicuous in the courſe of his words and ac- 
tions. Hence as man, he diſclaimed any pre- 
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tenſions to ſuch knowledge, as was above the 
capacity. of his human nature, or his attain- 
ment at that time, Mark xiii. 32. And when 
one, who took him for no more than a man, 
ſcemed to aſcribe goodneſs. to him in too ex- 
alted a ſenſe for a creature; he expoſtulates 
with him about it, and aſſerts the perfections 
of god-hcad to be ſo peculiar, that even thoſe, 
wherein creatures may bear the divine image, 
do yet belong to God in ſuch a manner as 
they can belong to none elſe: Why calleſt thou 
me good ? there 1s none good but one, that is 
God; Mat. xix. 17. He aſcribed the glory of 
his works to his Father. He was entirely obe- 
dient to his commands, for what he ſhould ſay 
and do, in the minuteſt circumſtances, and for 
the hardeſt ſervices. He chearfully ſubmitted 
to his will in the ſevereſt ſufferings: And 
paid him all religious homage in acts of 
worſhip. The remarkable inſtances of this 
have been produced in another diſcourſe, 
when he was repreſented as an example of god- 
lineſs. 
4*\y, He was a pattern of thegreateſt humi- 
lity to mankind. h 
He was ready to condeſcend to the meaneſt 
in order to their good. Moſt of the Miracles 
he performed, were wrought upon thoſe who 
were of a low Condition. When a man of 
figure beſought him to heal his ſervant, he was 
as rcady to do that kind office for him, as if it 
had been the maſter himſelf, Mat. viii. 6, &c. 
He ſtood ſtill in the way to regard the cry of a 
| poor 
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beggar, as much as if he had been a man 
2. greateſt conſideration, when the mul- 
titude would fain have ſilenced him, Mark x. 
46, G. And eſteemed it as his meat and 
drink to maintain a converſation with the poor 
woman of —_— in x 5 her ſoul's 
advantage, though his Diſtiples marvelled 
that he alle with her, 9 iv. 27. He 
overlooked not even little children ; but cal- 
Jed his followers to learn good Inſtructions 
from them, and to be very tender of them: 
Matth. xviii. 1, 10. In the next chapter 
ve find him taking them up in his arms and 
bleſſing them; and when his Diſciples rebuked 
thoſe who brought them to Chriſt, he would 
have them ſuffered to come to him ; chap. xix. 
I 3,14. 

He was willing to ſtoop to the meaneſt offi- 
ces for the meaneſt perſons. He freely touch'd 
a poor man, who was over-ſprcad with a leproſy, 
in order to his cure; though it was naturally 
ungrateful and legally unclean, Mark i. 41. 
And particularly recommends the greateſt con- 
deſcenſions to his Diſciples, by uſing an em- 
blematick action for that purpoſe, of waſhing 
their feet, John xiii. 5, Oc. Thus he made it 
evident in his whole conduct, that he came not 
to be miniſtred unto, but to miniſter, Mat. xx. 
28. And yet, which was another inſtance of 
humility, 

He was not above receiving and acknow- 
ledging the reſpect ſhewn him by the meaneſt. 
He accepted the charitable 2 of 

ome 
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ſome good women, who miniſtred unto him 
of their ſubſtance, Luke viii, 3. He takes no- 
tice of the honeſt and well-meant Hoſannahs 
paid him by children, Mat. xxi. 15. And the 
more hcarty mark of reſpect ſhewn him by the 
woman who pourcd ointment on his head, as 
he fat at meat, he has put an everlaſting mark of 
honcur upon, Mat. xxvi. 13. 

Now how forcible an cngagement ſhould 
this be to all who profeſs a relation to him, to 
imitate him in a virtue, which made ſo great a 
part of the character of their maſter ? To learn 
of him, Tho was lowly in heart, Mat. xi. 29. 

4. Humility is a grace, which will go along 
with us to heaven. The only inhabitants of 
that world, who were ever lifted up with pride, 
have been long ago caſt down from thence to 
hell. The Seraphim cover their feet in pre- 
ſence of the divine Majeſty, magnify him 
with inceſſant adorations, and abaſe themſelves 
continually before him, 1/2. vi. 2, 3. The re- 
preſcntations given us of the glorious compa- 
ny above in the New-Teſtament, beſpeak the 
ſame lowlineſs of mind before God. The 
four and twenty Elders fall down before him 
that ſat on the throne, and —_— im that 
liveth for ever and ever, and caſt their 
crowns before the throne ; Rev, iv. 10. And 
to the ſame purpoſe, chap. v.10. And as a far- 
ther deſcription of the humility of their ado- 
ration, they are ſaid to fall before the throne 
on their faces, chap. vii. 11. and chap. xi. 16. 
God in that world is all in all; and every * 

pirit 
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ſpirit there, up to the moſt exalted celeſtial 
mind, maintains the ſenſe of infinite diſtance, 
in the midſt of the moſt familiar and ſatisfy ing 
approaches; and receives the bounties of ho 
great Creator, crying, grace, grace. We 
have a ſpecimen of the humble temper attend- 
ing ſaints to the Judgment-day, in the repre- 
ſentation of it given by our Saviour, Matth. 
xxv. When the Judge will take notice of their 
acts of charity, and put the moſt kind and gra- 
cious conſtruction upon them that can be, as 
done to himſelf in his members: they are re- 
preſented as having ſo low an Opinion of their 
goodneſs, that they can hardly think them- 
ſelves to deſerve the commendation. Lord, 
when ſaw we thee an hungred, and fed thee ? 
&c. While the ſinner is deſcribed as carrying 
his fond conceit to the bar, and hardly con- 
vinced of the r roy him by his 
judge : When ſaw we thee an hungred, &c. 
and did not miniſter unto thee ? We may ſay 
indeed in commendation of humility, beyond 
many other graces, that it is greater and more 
excellent than they, for the ſame reaſon that 
love is preferred by the Apoſtle to faith and 
hope ; becauſe it never faileth, 1 Cor. xiii. 8,13. 


INFERENCES. 


1. Thoſe, who are diſtitute of this grace, 
whatever profeſſion they have made of Chriſti. 
anity, have in truth the rudiments of it yet to 
lun, If they have been ſoaring upward to 
heaven 
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heaven itſelf in the ſublimeſt ſpeculations ; if 
they have built up their hopes to the greateſt 
height upon other grounds, without laying 
this at the foundation ; they muſt be content. 
to come down apain to learn this leſſon, which 
enters into the elements of Chriſt's religion. A' 
proud Chriſtian is a contradictory character; 
as much as it would be to ſay, 4 wicked Sammt. 
The whole Goſpel, in its precepts, its great 
example, its glorious proſpects, tends to hum- 
ble the pride of man: And therefore, whoever' 
will come after Chriſt, muſt in thus reſpe& deny 
himſelf. | 1 

2. We ſhould look principally to the tempet 
of our ſpirits, to judge of our humility. We 
may have the character of humble people with 
men from a modeſt outſide, a negligence of 

b, a condeſcending carriage, lowly ſpeeches ;; 
while the God that ſearches the heart, may ſee 
pride reigning there under theſe fair diſguiſes, 
and that all ſuch plauſible appearances are only 
intended to gratify and ſupport a haughty and 
- over-bearing diſpoſition. Tumbleneſs of mind 
makes the chriſtian temper ; and the poor in ſpi- 
rit are the Heirs of the promiſe. 

3. No ſingle branch of goodneſs deſerves 
more of our attention, in order to judge of the 
improving or declining ſtate of our ſouls, than 
this of humility. Uf we grow in knowledge, 
and are puffed up along with it, we loſe more 
in goodneſs, than we gain in profitable furni- 
ture. If we improve in other excellencies, 
but out-ſtrip that improvement in the conceit 

we 


'S — — —_ 
we have of ourſelves; we only make thoſe 

things nothing in the ſight of God, which 
_—_— otherwiſe be valuable, This is a dead 


fly, that will ſpoil the whole box of ointment. 


er We advance in right knowledge of 
God or ourſelves, it cannot fail to make us 
ſenſible of our Defects, and humble in the 
ſenſe of them. A man that improves in learn- 
ing, ſees more defects in his attainments, when 
he hath made a good progreſs, than he did at 
ſetting out: He diſcerns a larger field of know- 
ledge before him, after all his advances, than 
he had any notion of, when he firſt turned his 

ts that way. So it is with a lively Chri- 
ſtian; he ſees ſo much before him, that he for- 
gets the things that are behind, and reaches 


32 unto thoſe that are before, ſtill preſſing 


toward the mark ; Phil. iii. 13,14. This was 
Paul c character, when he was moſt fixedly ſet 
in heaven's way; and it will be the 4 of 


any Chriſtian, when he is ripening faſteſt for the 
heayenly harveſt. 
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Psat.. LI. 10. rhe former part. 
Create in me a clean Heart, O Cad. 


XE principal concern we have 
about ourſclycs, after the deter- 
D BE mination of the preference due 
to our ſouls above our bodies, is 
ſions we have by occaſion of the body, con- 


formable to the intereſts of the ſoul, and the 
precepts of God concerning them. A clean 
heart, which is here prayed for, is one of 
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the firſt things of that kind, which ſhould come 
into our conſideration. 
This is ſometimes taken in ſo extenſive 2 2 
ſenſe, as to ſignify holineſs in general, in op- 
poſition to all fin, which is often in the Scrip- 
ture ſtyle repreſented as the defilement of the 
foul. In other places it is to be underſtood 
in a more confined ſenſe, for the temper di- 
realy oppoſed to criminal ſenſualities, or the 
aſccadant of irregular appetites; to that which 
eminently bears the name of filthineſs of the 
fleſb, 2 Cor. vii. 1. and eſpecially to the vio- 
lations of the ſeventh commandment. Thus 
we arc to underſtand the clean heart in the 
text. 

The Pſalmiſt had fallen into the horrible 
fin of adultery ; and being awakened to repen- 
tance upon the meſſage brought him by Na- 
than the prophet, he compoſed this Pſalm ; 
wherein, beſides very fyitable abaſing confeſ- 
fions of his ſin, he carneſtly ſollicits for par- 
_ doning mercy, to remove his guilt ; for ſanc- 
tifying grate, to take away che ſtain itſelf, 
with Which ſuch heinous offences had polluted 
his foul; and for a recovery of the comfor- 
table ſenſe of both in his own conſcience. 
The paſſage now propoſed to conſideration, 
is among the expreſſions, wherein he prays for 
fanQification.” He had not been an utter 
ſtranger to this bleſſing till now; but eminent 
falls introduee ſuch a general and ſurprizing diſ- 
order into the ſoul, that a man has in a ſoft 
| = wotk-in'religion'to begin a· new. There- 
fore 
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fore Peter's recovery after his ſcandalous denial 
of his Maſter is ſpoken of, as if it was a ſecond 
converſion. When thou art converted,ſtrengthen 
thy brethren, Luke xxii. 32. So the heinous 
ſin of David had poiſoned his ſoul afreſh with 
impure thoughts and irregular inclinations, in 
ſuch a manner, that he ſaw occafion to apply 
again for God's creating power, to recover 
him to a clean heart, as if he had never had 
one. 

In conſidering this part of a good ſpirit, I 
would 1*, Shew, what is included in purity 
or cleanneſs of heart, as it ſtands oppoſed to 
fleſnly luſts and ſenſual practices. 2%, Point 
at ſome of the obligations we are under, to 
ſeck after and cultivate ſuch a temper of 
ſoul, | | 


I. I would enquire into the meaning of 4 
clean heart, or the proper ingredicnts and cx- 
preſſions of ſuch a temper of ſoul. 

And you cannot but diſcern, that ſome- 
thing more is intended by it, than a bare ab- 
ſtinence from the outward and groſs acts of 
criminal ſenſuality. Would to God, that 
none of theſe ſhewed their face in a chriſtian 
land! that there was no reaſon to lament 
many open inſtances of impurity and lewd- 
neſs, which hardly ſhun the light! If the vi- 
ſible reformation of manners was advanced, 
much diſhonour and provocation to the bleſ- 
ſed God, and grief to the hearts of good men 
would be prevented, * the contagion of 
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vice would not ſpread as it does. But tho 
the works of the fleſh are undeniable evidences 
of an impure heart; yet other reſtraints may 
prevent outward enormities, where the heart 
is not truly purified. Men may be lite whi- 
ted ſepulchres, which 22 beautiful out- 
Ward, but within are fi dead men's bones, 
and of all uncleanneſs ; 4A Xxiii. 27. 
That, which the Pſalmiſt had in his deſire, 
and which every Chriſtian ſhould have in his, 
is, that the matter may be carried much far- 
ther, into the temper of the ſoul ; that there 
may be not only clean hands, but a pure heart 
alſo, which are both united in the character 
of a citizen of Zion, Pſal. xxiv. 4. And ſuch 
8 purified heart will import ſuch things as 

3 

1. A fixed habitual abhorrence of all forbid- 
den indulgences of the fleſh. Since human 
nature is corrupted, and bodily appetite has 
loſt the bridle bor reaſon and religion; the 
affections are become impetuous toward ſen- 
ſual gratifications; the hearts of ſinners, or 
their love and liking are on that ſide. Or if 
the remains of natural conſcience are ſo ſtrong, 
and the biaſs of fear, and of ſhame in refe- 
rence to other people ſo far prevail, as to re- 
ſtrain from open pollutions; yet they content 
themſelves with this, tho all the while a root- 
ed aycrſion to all fleſhly luſts upon the prin- 
ciples of religion and duty is wanting. Here 
is the turning, diſcriminating point in God's 
1 between a fican wo. an e. * 
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A man, whoſe heart is purified, looks upon 
ſenſualities as hateful to God, as warring 4. 
gainſt his ſoul; and therefore has a fixed de- 
teſtation of them, as enemies to God and to 
his own beſt intereſts. His fear of God, and his 
love to him, lead him thus to hate evil, Prov. 
viii. 13. Pſal. xcvii. 10. This fixed bent of 
heart againſt impurity, is that which princi- 
pally conſtitutes a clean heart; and from this, 
all the other fruits and expreſſions of luck a 
temper will procced. 

2. All paſt impurities, either of heart or 
life, will be reflected on with ſhame and ſor- 
row, where there is a clean heart. It is true, 
that which hath been done, cannot be recal- 
led, ſo as that it ſhould ceaſe to be fact. But 
when any ſin is recalled to remembrance with 
unfeigned repentance, the heart is in a Ga- 
ſpel· ſenſe purified from the ſtain of that ſin. 

There are too many, who glory in their 
ſhame, Phil. iii. 19. They not only give a 
looſe to their vicious inclinations, but think 
of them with pleaſure afterwards, pride them—- 
ſelves in them, and ſpeak of . with a-rt- 
liſh. They are not aſhamed, when they haue 
committed abominations z neither can they 
bluſh, Jer Vi. 15. You may too often meet 
with uch old offenders, as, when they are 


unable, by rcaſon of the decays of age, any 
longer to practiſe the exceſſes of their youth- 
ful days; yet inſtead of penitential tears and 
deep humiliation for their former crimes, call 
them to remembrance with an impudent plea: 
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ſure, boaſt of them as mighty atchievements, 
| and ſcem ſorry for nothing ſo much as that 
they can practiſe them no longer. A ſpec- 
tacle, that ſtrikes every ſerious mind with hor- 
ror! God alludes to this in his charge againſt 
Tfrael, 'Ezek. xxiii. 19. She multiplies her 
whoredoms, in calling to remembrance the 
days of her youth, wherein ſhe had played 
the harlot in the land of Egypt. God is there 
cenſuring the people of 1/rael for their ſpiri- 
tual * whoredom or idolatry, that they pro- 
voked God afreſh by looking back with de- 
light upon the idolatrics practiſed by their an- 
ceſtors in the early days of their ſtate : But 
this is expreſſed by an alluſion to perſons act- 
ing over again their youthful fins with plea- 
ſure upon the ſtage of their imagination, and 
ſo renewing their offence in God's account. 
Others think of their former offences with a 
cold indifference ;-or if there is any remorſe, it 
'Is rather for the prejudice which they may have 
done to their health, or eſtate, or reputation, 
than from a ſenſe of their fin againſt God. 
The fin of ſuch people remains, both in the 
book of God to their condemnation, and in 
the dominion of it in their own ſouls. 
But it is the mark of a clean heart, to re- 
member any paſt impurities with godly, ſor- 
row and a deep contrition of ſoul. He ac. 
\Enowledgeth his tranſgreſſion, and his ſe is e- 
ver before him; Pal. li. 3. Every review 
opens the ſprings of penitential grief; and 
- while he feels ſome kindly ſoftnings, yet, like 
21 1 int ar Rs TYONESIUSIIITIVIT U - +hi 
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the Pſalmiſt in the text, he is ſollicitous for 
farther cleanſing, for a heart ſtill more pur- 
ged from his old ſins. Thus the frame of E- 
phraim is deſcribed, Fer. xxxi. 19. I was 
aſhamed, yea even confounded, becauſe I 
did bear the reproach of my youth. The 
hopes of pardoning mercy will not extinguiſh, 
but excite genuine repentance, according to 
God's deſign in the diſcovery of it, Ezek. xvi. 
63. That thou mayeſt remember, and be con- 
founded, and never open thy mouth any more 
becauſe of thy ſhame, when I am pacified to- 
ward thee. Every new benefit conferred by a 
reconciled God, will heighten the diſpleaſure 
of a clean heart at paſt offences, Ezek. xx. 42, 
43. I will bring you into the land of Iſrael, 
[out of your captivity in Babylon.] And there 
ſhall ye remember your ways, and all your doings, 
wherein ye have been defiled, and ye ſhall loath 
your ſelves in your own ſight, for all your evils 
which ye have committed. This is a hap- 
py indication of the temper prayed for in the 
rext. 

3. A clean heart imports, that the heart is 
actually freed in a good meaſure from impure 
thoughts and irregular deſires ; or at leaſt that 
they are not cntertained with pleaſure and de- 
light. 
The refining and regulation of the fancy 
and imagination, is a conſiderable branch of 
the purification ot the heart; that vicious 
thoughts come not ſo often and ſo eaſily upon 
the ſtage at every turn, as they are apt to do 
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in a mind devoted to ſenſuality. St. Peter 
ſpeaks of ſome, 2 Per. ii. 14. who have eyes 
ull of adultery, and that cannot ceaſe from ſin. 
And the old world was ſo abominably cor- 
rupt, particularly in ſenſualities, as the context 
ſhews, that we read of them, that every ima- 
gination of the thoughts of their heart was 
only evil continually, Gen. vi. 5. Many have 
reaſon and cvery ſober thought drowned, ei- 
ther in actual fleſnly indulgencies, or in a 
ſucceſſion of vile imaginations in the intervals 
between groſs acts of ſin. Every ſlight occa- 
ſion ſerves. to revive impure images; and if 
they ſet themſelves to think, it is to make pro- 
viſion for the fleſh, that they may fulfil the 
luſte thereof. Their heart anſwers the deſcrip- 
tion of Babylon, in Rev. xviii. 2. It is the 
habitation of devils, the hold of every foul 
. ſperit, and a cage of every unclean and hate- 
ful bird. A clcan heart is a heart diſcharged 
from ſuch habitual pollutions ; wherein bet- 
ter thoughts, ſuch as are holy and heavenly, 
have place, and are entertained with true de- 
light, as choſen and welcome gueſts. 

_ I fay not, that no impure or irregular 
thoughts do occaſionally come into the minds 
of ſuch, who have attained to an evangelical 
purity. Such evil imaginations may be injected 
and, darted by Satan, into the mind of the 
moſt virtuous and good perſon in the world; 
or, ſuch events may occur in the courſe of 
things, . as can hardly fail to make a ſudden 
impreſſion upon the fancy. But if imme- 

| 1 diate 


diate care is taken to guard againſt the ill ten- 
dency of ſuch impreſſions, as ſoon as they are 
diſcerned ; if irregular inclinations, which a- 
riſe from foreign influence, are diſallowed and 
oppoſed as ſoon as born; God will not be 
ſtrict to mark iniquity : nor ought perſons ſe- 
verely to condemn themſelves for theſe, be- 
cauſe they are ſo far from diſcovering the do- 
minion of impurity, that they are hardly vo- 
luntary. It is not unuſual for melancholy peo- 
ple to torment themſelves exceedingly with 
ſuch thoughts; in like manner a they are: af- 
flicted with ſome blaſphemous thoughts, which 
they find at times ſtarted in their minds. 
Whereas in both caſes, the very horror and 
deteſtation, with which ſuch thoughts are en- 
tertained, might, if they could conſider things 
juſtly, take off their black apprehenſions of 
themſelves becauſe of them. For whether 
they are from the Devil, or the product of bo- 
dily diſtemper, or from whatever ſource they 
ariſe; as long as they are rejected with abhor- 
rence, they are more their affliction than their 
ſin; or if they are ſinful, will be imputed to 
the Devil rather than to them. It is no more 
than a temptation, to have them come into 
their minds; if they reſiſt the temptation, ſum- 
mon up their own endeavours, and call in divine 
help to maſter it; if the language of the heart 
be, Get thee behind me, Satan, thou art an of- 
fence to me; then inſtcad of incurring 'guilt 


in the ſight of God by ſuch vanquiſhed 
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temptations, they will be rank d by him among 
thoſe who overcome. 

But tho' the bare preſence of ſuch thoughts 
occaſionally in the mind, will not argue an 
impure heart, as long as we are rather paſlive 
than active in them: Yet if once we give our 
conſent, as far as we take any pleaſure and 


delight in them, or even if we can bear 


them with indifference; we immediately be- 
come tranſgreſſors. Then the thought of foo- 
liſbneſs is fin ; Prov. xxiv. 9. though it ſhould 
proceed no farther than the heart. When 
men ſet themſelves to ruminate upon any im- 
pure ideas that are offered to the fancy, till 
their affections are engaged, and unhallowed 
flames are kindled in their breaſts ; then they 
are defiled by them in God's account, whe- 
ther they ever break out into act, or not: 
When out of the heart itſelf, diſpoſed to them 
and ſiding with them, proceed evil thoughts, 
ſuppoſe of murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, falſe witneſſes, blaſphemies; ſuch evil 

hts, when they have gaincd the heart, 
and fo proceed from itſelf, defile the man, 
Mat. xv. 19,20. 

On the contrary, he who is of a clean heart, 
hates vain thoughts, Pſal. cxix. 113. It is 
his deſire, as much as poſſible, to guard a- 
gainſt their entrance; but if they enter, he 
will not ſuffer them quietly to lodge within 
bim, Jer. iv. 14. He cannot be at reſt till 
they are diſpoſſeſſed and gonc. 


- 
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4. A clean heart diſcovers itſelf by a cautious 
fear of the leaſt degrees of Impurity. While 
obſtinate ſinners make no account even of o- 
pen enormities; and others think all well, if 
they do bur abſtain from them; a heart formed 
to real purity goes much deeper. He is careful 
to abſtain from all appearance of evil, 1 Theſſ. 
v. 22. He dares not allow himſelf to go to 
the utmoſt bounds of things lawful, becauſe he 
reckons himſelf to be then upon a precipice. 
If he feels any of the poiſon working within, 
it gives him a ſenſible concern, tho' no human 
eye can diſcern it. 

5. A clean heart neceſſarily implies a care- 
ful and habitual . guard againſt every thing, 
which tends to pollute the mind. The pre- 
tence of a good heart in any kind is vain, 
unleſs it be kept with all diligence, Prov. iv. 
23. 

Where there is therefore a bent of heart 
to purity, it will engage a man to maintain 
a guard over his ſenſes, which provide furni- 
ture for the imagination, and are the con- 
veyances of external temptation. The caſe 
of David, to which this Pſalm refers, is a 
melancholy inſtance upon record, how dan- 
gerous it is to allow the ſenſes an unreſtrained 
liberty; no man indeed can fail to be ſen- 
ſible of this. Upon this account Solomon 
leaves the caution in relation to an ill woman, 
Prov. iv. 25. Luſt not after her beauty in 
thy heart ; neither let her take thee with her 
eye-lids. And our Lord and Maſtcr forbids 


men 
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men to /ook upon a woman to luſt after her, 
Mat. v. 28. Agrecable to the reſolution, 
which holy Fob had made long before for the 
preſervation of his own purity, Job. xxxi. 1. 
For the ſame reaſon laſcivious pictures and 
repreſentations of any kind ſhould be avoided 
by all who would preſerve their virtue invio- 
late; and the reading of all impure and li- 
centious books. Nor can I ſee how it con- 
fiſts with a juſt concern to keep the mind un- 
ſpotted, to reſort to plays and maſquerades ; 
which I believe have been too ſucceſsful cor- 
rupters of the preſent age. Moſt of the pre- 
ſent plays, in their ſtructure and ſcope, and 
thoughts, are wickedly adapted to vitiate the 
fancy, and recommend a diſſolution of man- 
ners: And by the beauty of action, the arts 
uſed to ſtrike the paſſions, and the looſe morals 


of the generality of thoſe who repreſent them, 


and of the company that attend upon them, they 
have ſuch a tendency to inſtil vice, that it is 
hardly poſſible for perſons to be often preſent 
at them without weakening the guards of vir- 
tue; and great numbers of young people, who 
were before untainted, haye been introduced 
this way into the ſchool of vice, and ſoon 
have made a diſmal proficiency. The prac- 


_ tice of maſquerades, which were of late re- 


vived among us, but which, thanks be to 
God, have been reſtrained by publick autho- 
rity, was ſtill more dangerous than the other. 
In theſe, unnatural diſguiſes, and an * 

ion 
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ſion of the conccalment of character, on the one 
hand expoſe to ſuch attacks upon virtue, as 
would ſcarce otherwiſe be attempted; and on 
the other hand abate thoſe reſtraints of modeſty 
and decorum, which providence often makes 
uſe of to preſerve People from notorious im- 
purities, who have not the beſt principle, of 
the fear and love of God, for their ſecurity. 
Would to God that all, who have taken Chriſt 
for their Maſter, would maintain ſuch a ſenſe of 
the infirmity of human nature, as to keep at the 
remoteſt diſtance from the known incentives to 
ſenſuality : And that they would take care alſo, 
that young people under their charge may be 
fortified by all the prudential methods they can 
uſe, againſt frequenting thoſe nurſeries of 
vice. 

All loofe and vicious company will be a- 
voided as much as may be, by thoſe who have 
a clean heart; ſuch company, as by their prac- 
tice and converſe evidently ſhew the impuri- 
ty of their own hearts. This we are cautio- 
ned againſt, 1 Cor. v. 11. And the reaſon is 
evident; evil communication corrupts good 
manners. This danger ſeems to be intimated 
in the manner of expreſſion uſed in Jude 22. 
Others ſave with fear, pulling them out of 
the fire : Be not wanting in your beſt endea- 
vours for the recovery even of profligate and 
accuſtomed ſinners, as you have opportunity 
for itz but then let your attempts to reform 
them be attended with fear, leſt you ſhould 
receive any infection from them: And there- 

fore 
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fore the Apoſtle adds; hating even the gar- 
ment ſpotted with the fleſh : Set about their 
reformation, with a lively apprchenſion of the 
danger of ſuch ſocicty, that it is hard even to 
touch pitch, and not be defiled ; and therefore 
be ſure, that you keep up a fixed abhorence of 
their ſin, while you apply 3 to reclaim 
them. 

Intemperance will be carefully avoided by 
tioſe, who have an earneſt concern to main- 
rain their purity ; not only becauſe of the ſin- 
fulneſs of it in itſelf; but becauſe it lays a man 
open to many other ſins, and particularly to 
impurities. Therefore the Apoſtle joins a cau- 
tion againſt both of theſe together, Rom. xiii. 
13. Let us walk honeſtly, as in the day; not 
in rioting and drunkenneſs, not in chambering 
and wantonneſs : Not only as each of theſe, 
ſeparately conſidered, is oppoſite to a chriſtian. 
converſation; but alſo as rioting and drunken- 
neſs is ſo often the introduction to chambering 
and wantonneſs. 

And to advance a ſtep farther; a heart for- 
med tothe ſincere love of purity, will not think 
much to reſtrain himſelf in ſome things, which 
may be lawful in themſelves, and ſafe to many 
others; if he finds by expcrience, that they 
ordinarily prove occaſions of ſin to him. Tho 
he will not cenſure others, where the law of God 
does not cenſure them; yet he will make it an 
ordinary rule to himſelf, to forbear as far as he 
can, that which ſcldoms fails to be a temptation 
ro him. 


II. 1 
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Il. I proceed to repreſent the obligations 
that lie upon us to ſeek after ſuch a purity of 
heart. 

1. A ruling inclination to ſenſuality is di- 
realy contrary to the purity and holineſs of 
the divine nature. God is Spirit: He has 
made us indeed to conſiſt of fleſh and ſpirit : 
But if we give an unbridled looſe to fleſhly 
appetite, inſtead of keeping the body under 
the dominion of the higher faculties; we 
ſhall. abandon all that wherein we are capable 
of bearing the image of God, and become 
like the beafts that periſh. And this cannot 
be done by us without the guilt of debaſing 
our natures, when God had made us capable 
of 'nobler purſuits, and better reliſhes. It is 
obſervable, that in three ſeveral places, where 
fin is ſpoken of as againſt Ged, reference is 
had to the ſin of uncleanneſs. So it was in 

'ofeph's caſe, when he overcame the temp- 
tation with this thought; How can 1 do this 
great wickedneſs, = fin againſt God ? Gen, 
xxxix. 9. Davids confeſlion in this Pſalm 
had the ſame ſpecial evil in view, ver. 4. Againſt 
thee, thee only haue I ſinned, and done this 
evil in thy fight. And the prodigal ſon is re- 
preſented to have waſted his ſubſtance with 
riptous living, Luke xv. 13. — in another 
verſe, to have devoured his living with har- 
lots, ver. 30. And without doubt he had that as 
much as any other fin in his eye, -when he rc- 
ſolyed to return to his father with this peni- 
tent acknowledgment, ver. 18, 1 9. I have Jo, 

Ne 
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againſt heaven and be 75 thee ; and am 
— — worthy to be called thy ſon. Thus 
the Scripture leads us to conſider this ſin as 
eminently againſt God. How much are we 
obliged therefore to cultivate purity ? and eſpe- 
cially purity of heart, ſince properly we can 
bear the image of God only in our ſpirits. 
2. Senſuality has a ſpecial tendency to ex- 
tinguiſh the light of reaſon, and to unfit for 
any thing ſpiritual and ſacred. Whoredom and 
wine, and new wine take away the heart, 
Hof. iv. 11. Such criminal Indulgencies are both 
the effects of great blindneſs, and the means 
of increaſing it. Eph. iv. 18,19. No ſort of ſin 
commonly hardens the heart to a greater de- 
gree: Of which David was a melancholy 
inſtance ; he ſeems not to have been reco- 
vered toa penitent ſenſe of his fall, till he re- 
ceived a meſſage from God by N. athan the pro- 
phet ; and that was not till after the birth of PE 
child, Nothing makes the mind more averſe 
to ſacred exerciſes, or indiſpoſes it more for 
the ſcrious and ſpiritual performance of them: 
Hence the deluded youth, who gives himſelf 
up to ſenſualities, is deſcribed, when he comes 
to mourn at laſt, as reviewing this, among o- 
ther pernicious effects, of his evil practices, 
SG, v. 14. I was almoſt in all evil in thy 
of the congr 1 and aſſembly. 
Tr 9 141 ſo 8 his mind, that his hoy 5 
were full of them, even when he Re 
worſhipping a aſſemblies. IF 
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3. Senſuality is moſt contrary to the de- 
ſign and cngagements of Chriſtianity. Our 
bleſſed Lord and Maſter inculcated the ſtrict- 
"eſt purity upon all his Diſciples; not only an 
abſtinence from the groſs outward acts of 
uncleanneſs, but from polluting thoughts and 
deſires. To this purpoſe he vindicates the 
ſpiritual intention of the ſeventh command- 
ment, in Mat. v. 27, 30. And in his prac- 
tice kept at the remoteſt diſtance from every 
thing that had an impure aſpect. His inten- 
tion in giving himſelf for us, is declared to 
be to redeem us from all iniquity, and to pu- 
rify to himſelf a peculiar people, Tit. ii. 14. 

e are to conſider our old man as crucified 
with him, that the body of ſin might be de- 
ſtroy d, that henceforth we ſh not ſerve 
ſin; Rom. vi. 6. Jin ſbouldnot therefore reign 
in our mortal body, that we ſhould obey it in 
the luſts thereof, ver. 1 2. i. e. A ſinful incli- 
nation of mind to the indulgence of bodily 
luſts, ſhould not be ſuffered to prevail in us. 
So, when the Apoſtle puts the Theſſalonians 
in mind what commandments he and his fel- 
low ſervants in the Goſpel had given them by 
the Lord Feſus, i. e. by his authority, and 
under the direction of his Spirit; he preſſes 
this as a matter of ſpecial obligation on Chri- 
ſtians, 1 The. iv. 25. This is the will 
of God, even your ſanitification, that ye ſbould 
abſtain from fornication : T hat every one of 
you ſbould know how to poſe [5 his veſſel in 
ſanttification and honour : Not in the luſt of 
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newt FR even as the Gentiles which know 
not God. When Chriſt was aſcended into 
heaven, he puts a moſt particular mark of his 
abhorrence, upon the deeds and doctrines of 
the Nicolaitans ; and at the ſame time of his 
approbation on thoſe Chriſtians who abhorred 
them, Rev. ii. 6, 15. Thoſe Nicolaitans were 
a ſct of vile and filthy hereticks at the begin- 
ning of Chriſtianity, who taught doctrines of the 
utmoſt licentiouſneſs, while they diſgraced the 
chriſtian name by wearing it; and their prac- 
tices were as lewd as their principles. The holy 
Jeſus by a, meſſage from heaven takes care to 
ſtigmatize theſe filthy dreamers, and to animate 
his Diſciples to a rooted hatred of every im- 
pure principle and practice. | 

The Apoſtle in ſeveral places urges this pu- 
rity upon Chriſtians from another argument, 
their participation of the holy Spirit of God. 
T hey are the temple of God, by the Spirit of 
God 7 5 in them; and therefore they 


might be aſſured, that if any man de file the 
temple of Cod, him will God deſtroy ; 1 Cor. 
iii. 16, 17. And elſewhere, that they are the 
members of Chriſt, and the temples of the holy 
' Ghoſt : Shall I then, (ſays he) take the mem- 
bers of Chriſt, and make them the members of 
an harlat f Cod forbid: ; chap. vi. 15, 19. 
Whatever others do, a Chriſtian, who profeſſes 
to be united to Chriſt by his holy Spirit, ſhould 
abhor the thought of fooliſhneſs, | - | 
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4. The bleſſed hope, with which Chriſtiani- 
ty inſpircs us, lays us under a forcible engage- 
ment to preſent purity. 

Thoſe of the contrary temper, are abſo- 
lutely excluded, by the expreſs declarations of 
the Goſpel, from the kingdom of God, 1 Cor. 
vi. 9, 10. Be not deceived ; neither fornica- 
tors, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effe- 
minate, nor abuſers of themſelves with man- 
kind, &c. ſhall inherit the kingdom of God. 
Heb. xiii. 4. I horemongers and adulterers 
God will judge, And ſuch are reckoned up 
among thoſe, who ſhall have their part m 
the lake which burns with fire and brimſtone, 
Rev. xxi. 8. and who are without the heaven- 
ly Feruſalem, chap. xxii. 14, 15. On the 
contrary, the promiſe of the future bleſſed- 
neſs is moſt plainly made to the pure in heart, 
Mat. v. 8. Bleſſed are the pure in heart, 
for they ſhall ſte Cod. And this very repre- 
ſentation of the heavenly felicity, that it prin- 
cipally conſiſts in the ſight and fruition of a 
holy God, ſhews, that his conſtitution limiting 
that happineſs to the pure in heart, is founded 
in the nature and reaſon of things. We can- 
not reliſh it, or be made happy by it, any 
more than be allowed to ſhare in it, with- 
out a heart refined from the dregs of ſenſua- 
lity. Saints themſelves have but an imperfect 
rcliſh for it here, ſince they are not diveſted 
of all remains of ſenſual inclinations : But 
becauſe they will be made perfectly righteous 
in the future ſtate, and raiſcd to their ſull re- 
ſem- 


ſemblance of God 'in ſpirituality, therefore 
the enjoyment of him then will give them 
full fatisfaftion. So the Pſalmiſt joins theſe 
circumſtances together in his proſpect of the 
other 1 beheld th Is. As for — 0 . 
(or, ſball) behold thy face in righteouſneſs 
I ſhall be ſatisfie ＋ 5 1 * with thy 
likeneſs. i the —.— manner St. John ſpeaks 
of our future condition, 1 Job. iii. 2. We 
know, that when he ſball = we ſhall be 
like him ; for we ſball ſee him as he is. But 
obſcrve, how thereupon he infers the neceſ- 
ſity of preſent aſpirings and endeavours after a 
reſemblance. of divine purity, in all the ex- 

ts of heaven, ver. 3. And every man, 
that hath this hope in him, purifieth himſelf, 
even as he is pure; i. e. Every man, who 
makes heaven his hope and real deſire in this 
. juſteſt view of it, as a ſtate of likeneſs to God, 
and of the neareſt enjoyment of him ; cannot 
fail to have a prevailing and a growing renn 
for purity now. 


Let us all then; by _ of * ſc- 
riouſiy inquire, what the temper of our own 
_ fouls is in reference to the ſubject we are up- 
on. The vaſt moment and importance of it 


- appears from what has been laſt offered. And 
upon the inquiry, we ſhall either ſec reaſon 
to judge that an impure ſpirit prevails m us; 
or to hope that our hearts are in a good 
meaſure made clean: And even then, 

e all Frag fail to diſcern great defects 


in 
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in our purification in a higher or lower de- 
ree. 8 | 
Self you ſee reaſon but to fear, that an 
impure ſpirit hath the dominion ; ſeriouſly 
conſider,” what a holy God muſt judge of 
you; he can look upon you nootherwiſe, than 
as altogether alienated from him and from 
the life of God; of a temper moſt oppo- 
fite to his nature and will. And can you 
think, that for theſe things he will not bring 
you into judgment ? That he will not call 
his reaſonable creature to a ſeverc account, 
for ſo baſe a proſtitution of his noble pow- 
ers? Eſpecially a reaſonable creature under 
the Goſpel ; which contains the ſtrongeſt 
engagements, and propoſes the moſt effec- 
tual aſſiſtances, for recovering impure ſouls ? 
Can you entertain the leaſt hope of ſtand- 
ing in the judgment, when you arc to be 
judged by this Goſpel? And yet, how far 
ſoever your impurities have proceeded, if you 
are awakened to a ſerious conviction of your 
ſin and danger; deſpair not either of 4 
cure or of a pardon, if you take the courſe 
preſcribed in the Goſpel. It is left upon re- 
cord, for encouragement to the chief of ſin- 
ners, when they are awakened ; that the A- 
poſtle, after he had reckoned up ſome of 
the groſſeſt ſenſualities, and declared that they 
would certainly exclude from the kingdom of 
God; yet plainly ſignifies, that he only 
means this without repentance ; and imme- 
diately gives inſtances of the effectual reco- 
| G 2 very 
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very even of ſuch offenders, 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
Such were ſome of you ; but ye are waſbed, 
but ye are ſanctiſied, but ye are b in 
the name of the Lord Jeſus, and by the 9p i 
rit of our God. Here is a ſufficient proviſion 
for all the waſhing, that even you need; for 
your ſanctification by the grace of the holy 
Spirit, and for your juſtification and pardon 
thro' the blood of Chriſt. Here were ſouls 
ſunk into the loweſt impurity, but effectually 
relieved in the riame of the Lord Jeſus, and 
by the Spirit of our God. And theſe will 
be as effectual for your relief. But what 
courſe muſt be taken in order to your being 
waſhed by theſe means ? Apply to God by 
earneſt prayer. The text directs you to go to 
God, and ſay, create in me a clean heart, O 
God. Go with the humble ſerious cry of the 
publican, God be merciful unto me a ſinner, 
Luke xviii. 13. Go with the prodigal ſon, 
acknowledge your guilt and unworthineſs, and 
ſay, make me as one of thy hired ſervants, 
Luke xv. 18, 19. And in dependance on 
the grace, which God has ſo many ways in- 
couraged you to ask, ſet your ſelves to break 
off your ſins by repentance. Caſt off the 
works of darkneſs, and put onthe armour of 
light. Awake from the dead, and Chriſt: ſball 
give thee light; Eph. v. 14. 

If you can juſtly hope, that purification is 
begun in heart and life; adore divine grace, 
' Which has made you to differ, and has pluck- 
ed you as brands out of the burning. If, by 
| God's 
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God's bleſſing upon a pious education, you 
have grown to a ſincere abhorrence of impu- 
rity, without any remarkable ſallies of youth 
by the way; you have particular reaſon to be 
thankful for this; as it has prevented many 
miſeries to ſoul and body in this life, which 
give no ſmall uneaſineſs to ſogge other con- 
verts. If you are recovered a ſenſual 
courſe ; yet the happy change bf your circum- 
ſtances ſhould greatly affect you, while you 
ſee ſo many around you proceed in the way 
to deſtruction to their lives end. Aſpire after 
greater and higher meaſures of purity, ſtill en- 
deavouring farther to cleanſe your ſelves from 
all filthineſs of fleſb and ſpirit. And remem- 
ber, that the hopes you have of your preſent 
ſtate ſhould not make you ſecure ; but watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation. 
The caſe in the text, of a man ſo eminently 
good before, is a ſtanding admonition againſt 
ſecurity. —— | 
If you have fallen into any ſenſualities, ſince 
you came to the knowledge of the truth, Da- 
vids example in this Pſalm will give you pro- 
per directions of conduct. There muſt be par- 
ticular and ſolemn repentance, anſwerable to 
the aggravating circumſtances which attend 
ſuch a fin in you. You ſhould not be caſy, 
till at leaſt you recover the ground you have 
loſt, both in your holineſs and your comfort. 
And if you have "cauſed the enemies of the 
Lord to blaſpheme ; you have all the reaſon 
in the world to ſubmit, as David did, to any 
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penal rebukes of God for it, in any way 
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which he takes to vindicate his on honour; 


and to do all you can for the ſame purpoſe, 


by a repentance as publick as your offences. 
And as the beſt have reaſon to own the 

imperfection of their purity in the preſent 

ſtate, tho thay are kept from the greater tranſ- 
greſſions Ah have reaſon to walk 

2 7 Goa, to review and make up their 


accounts with him, to be always upon their 
guard againſt greater offences; and while they 


dwell in the body, to purſue the work of mor- 


tifying the deeds of it. 
I 0 cloſe all; The young have — rea- 
ſon to reckon this ſubject to concern them. 
The cvils I am cautioning againſt, are 


way of eminency youthful /ufts. That 
of life is more than any other addicted to 
impurities: And therefore the guard ſhould be 
anſwerable. On the other hand, it may tru- 
ly be ſaid to be a crime more aggravated in 


thoſe advanced in ycars, if they ſhould re- 
tain the fame vicious turn of mind; and it 
is poſlible, that they may have a moſt impure 
heart, even when they have outlived the fer- 
viceableneſs of their bodies to the dictates of 
-2- carnal mind. Young and old are concern- 


ed in this dene and ſhould often make this 
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them from all who wear his name. They con- 
tain one of his ſolemn commands, which he 
eſteemed of great importance to be inculcated: 
And therefore I hope that no Chriſtian will 
think himſelf unconcerned in them, or that 
they are an unfit ſubject of Goſpel-preaching. 

2. The perſons, to whom they were pecu- 
liarty directed. Chriſt ſpoke them to hisown 
Diſciples. Many of his diſcourſes were deli- 
vered to them and the multitude promiſcuouſ- 
ly. But what we have in this chapter, was 
the ſubje& of a conference between him and 
his profeſſed Diſciples alone. St. Luke indeed 
only obſerves of the riſe of this diſcourſe, ver. 
5. that ſome, without any mark of diſtinction, 
dale of the temple, how it was adorned with 
goodly ſtones, &c. And that upon Chriſt's 
foretelling the utter deſolation of it, they (the 
ſame perſons, whoever they Were) asked him, 
when theſe things ſhould be; &c. ver. 7. But 
St. Matthew in his parallel account informs 
us, Mat. xxiv. 1. that they were his Di ſtiples : 
And ver. 3. that bis Diſciples came unto him 
privately, and put their queſtions to him. St. 
Mark is yet more particular in their names, 


that Peter, aud James, and Fohn;and Andrew 


asked him thoſe things privately, Mark xiii. 3. 


I obſerve this ro. ſhew, that as ſuch an admo- 


nition concerns all, ſo it is not unſuitable to 
Chriſt's profeſſed Diſciples. If Chriſt faw+fit 
to. leave ſuch a caution with his Apoſtles; then, 


thould 
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fnould think themſelves concerned even in 
warnings againſt ſenſuality. Thus the Apoſtle 
to the Coloſſians, after he had expreſſed his cha- 
ritable hope that they were riſen with Chriſt, 
Col. iii. 1. yet directs an exhortation to the 
ſame perſons, not merely to guard againſt ſins 
of infirmity, but to mortify their members 
which are upon earth, fornication, unclean- 
neſs, inordinate affettion, and covetouſneſs, 

* A | 5 

W The cxhortation contained in the words 
to a care and concern about ourſelves. Tale 
heed to your ſelves. Such an cxhortation is 
laid down in the new Teſtament upon ſeveral 
ions. It imports in general the peculiat 
care we are obliged to take of ourſelves, more 
than of any beſide. It intimates alſo the mat- 
ter, introduced with ſo ſolemn a caution, to be 
of great importance; and at the ſame time, our 
proneneſs to behave ill in ſuch a matter without 
care and diligence. And all this we are to un- 
derſtand by it here. l | 
4. The general matter, with reference to 
which we are directed to exerciſe our care for 
ourſelves ; Leſt aur hearts be overcharged. 
Our Saviour tcaches us to be mainly of 
our principal part, our ſouls; and particularly, 
that they be not rendred unfit for their proper 
and moſt excellent acts by too great an aſcen- 
dant of the body, and its concerns over them. 
The word, which we. render, overcharged, 
Ba pie en, ſignifies to be preſſed dm; as a 
man is held down by more Weight upon han 
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than he can wield; or as a ſhip, by being over- 
loaded, is made unfit to ſail. So it ought to 
be our concern, that our fouls, whith are ca- 
pable of tending upward, and were deſigned to 
do ſo, might 'not be held groveling below by 
too much of carthy weight upon them : That 
they ſhould not be hindred from acting worthy 
of their ſpiritual and excellent nature, by too 
much indulgence of the body. One of our 
principal cares, while we dwell in body, ſhould 
be, that our minds may be preſerved free for 
their own moſt worthy imployments. 

5. The inſtances mentioned, whereby our 
minds are eminently in danger of being over- 
charged. And they are of 7wo ſorts. 

One is, the inordinate e of the 
appetite by intemperance. our hcarts be 
overcharged with fler ſurfeiting Fu d drunkenneſs ; 
that is, by the immoderate uſe either of meats 
or drinks ; making more free with cither, than 
is conſiſtent with the proper place of the body, 
namely, to be under the direction and command 
of the fon]: _ 
The other is, immoderate cares about the 
concerns f this life. The mind may be as 
much indiſpoſed and anfitted for regular acting, 
and for attending to our principal intereſt, by 
too great a variety of worldly cares, or by too 
intenſe anxiety about them, as even by ſiirfeit- 
ing and drunkenneſs. The ſober actings of 
reaſon about our principal intereſts, may be as 
nir Uiſturbed by the one as by the other. 
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6. The extent, in which this caution is pre- 
ſcribed. Leſt at any time ye be (o over- 
charged. | 

It is worſt of all to have this for the caſe of 
our ſouls in cuſtomary and habitual practice; but 
that is not all which we are to provide againſt : 
We ſhould be on our guard againſt every par- 
ticular diſcompoſure cither by worldly appe- 
tites or cares; for every ſuch inſtance makes 
a man a tranſgreſſor, and is not a little detri- 
mental to his ſoul. 

This addition alſo may intimate, that they 
who think themſelves beſt fortified againſt 
ſuch diſorders, or to have little tempration to 
1 yet may at ſome time or other be ſur- 
3 if they take not heed to themſelves. 

ho could be imagined to have leſs occaſion 
for a caution againſt intemperance, than theſe 
Diſciples of Chriſt, 'who by their conſtant at- 
tendance-on their Maſter were accuſtomed to 
a very regular way of living ? Or whom ſhould 
one think leſs in danger of immoderate cares, 
than plain fiſhermen, who had little to care 
for, except to keep their nets in order? Yet 
Chriſt ſaw it proper to admoniſh them, leſt at 
ſome time they might be led by temptation to 
thoſe evils, of which they might have no ap- 
prehenſion at preſent that they were in any dan- 
ger. And the ſame caution weſhould all take 
to our ſelves. 


7. The particular n motive, by which Chriſt 


awakened his Diſciples to this care and cau- 
tion. Tale heed, leſt your hearts be over. 
+ charged, 
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charged. and ſo that day come upon you 


unawares. 

He had in the context acquainted his Diſ- 
ciples with the ſore deſtruction, which was 
coming upon the 7euiſb temple and nation; 
one of the ſevereſt judgments ever inflicted by 
God in this world. And in the text, he calls 
his Diſciples to be very vigilant, that they 
might not miſcarry in ſo dreadful a calamity, 
by indulging themſelves in exceſs and luxury, 
or drowning their thoughts in worldly cares, 
Either of theſe would lead them to forget 
that awful ſeaſon, though they were fore-watn- 
ed of it, and hinder their preparation for it; 
and indeed be a very unſuitable frame to be- 
found in, when ſuch Judgments ſhould come. 

But though Chriſt's warning to his Diſciples 
of that day was with a particular view to that 
national judgment upon the Fews; yet, as 
that was a type of the laſt judgment approach- 
ingto us all, we are equally obliged to attend 
to the ſame caution in proſpect of death and 
the future judgment, leſt thoſe days come upon 
us at unawarcs. Marktclls us, that when Chriſt 
had upon this occaſion called his Diſciples to 
watchfulneſs in particular, he then actually ex- 
tended it to all, Mark xiii. 37. And * 1 
ſay unto you, 1 fay unto all, watch. 
that particular part of watchfulneſs — 
in the tert, muſt be underſtood in ine ame 
latitude. , So 

1 intead upon this text to diſcourſe ir of 
the head of intemperance. Immodetate 1 

Wi 
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will come under conſideration in the next 
branch of my general ſubject, Chriſtian con- 
tentment. I am now to proſecute this truth, 

That ee, are Lat 14 obliged to main- 
tain à ſtrict guard againſt mtemperance. 

Where I ſhall, 1*®, — what is to be ac- 
counted intemperance. And 2%, The obliga- 
tions that lie upon Chriſtians to keep a ſtrict 
guard againſt it. 


I. What is to be accounted intemperance. 

And here I doubt not but you will eaſily ap- 
prehend, that I am not enquiring only after the 
groſſect acts of this vice, ſuch as juſtly expoſe a 
man to the common cenſure of all that ſee him, 
or to be pointed at in the ſtreets for a glutton 
or a drunkard: But alſo after all that, which a 
man judging of himſelf impartially by the 
rules of reaſon and ſcripture, and as in the 
ſight of God, will have ground to account a 
criminal exceſs in this matter, though other 
people ſhould have no foundation to pals a cen- 
ſure upon him. 

Now I know not a more comprehenſive rule 
of judgment in this cafe, than that which is 
intimated in the text. All ſuch uſe of bodily 
proviſions, whereby the heart is overcharged, 
or the mind is indiſpoſed for its regular acts, 
or rendred any way leſs fit for acting as a ra- 
tional and a religious agent, this is in propor- 
tion a faulty exceſs. And by this rule, beſide 
the groſs acts of intemperance, conſcience 
_ tell us, that every one of the following 

inſtances 
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inſtances infringe upon the grace of tempe- 
rance. | 75 
1. All ſuch uſe of meats and drinks, as in- 
diſpoſes the body to be at the ſervice of the 
ſoul. The body was deſigned by our Crea- 
tor to be the miniſter of the ſoul, and in a rea- 
dineſs to execute the orders of the higher 
powers: And the proviſions given for our ſuſte- 
nance, are intended by the bleſſing of God 
with them to maintain the body in ſuch a ſtate. 
Whatever therefore we find prejudicial to our 
health, or that ordinarily has the cffe& to make 
our bodies heavy, ſluggiſh and unactive; whe- 
ther it be ſome particular kinds of food or li- 
quor, or ſuch a proportion and quantity of any; 
certainly ought to be abſtained from, becauſe 
we find them to diſorder the juſt temperature 
of the body, and ſo to leſſen its fitneſs to ſerve 
our minds. Indeed we can hardly judge of 
this one for another ? for that is eminently fit 
to nouriſh and refreſh ſome conſtitutions, 
which is moſt prejudicial to others; and ſome 
require ſuch a quantity of ſuſtenance to pre- 
ſerve their bodics in a regular and a vigorous 
ſtate, as would quite diſorder and unfit others 
for their duty. But moſt people may, if they 
pleaſe, judge of this for themſelves : and tem- 
perance obliges every man, upon the beſt ob- 
ſervation he can make of himſelf, ordinarily 
to abſtain from thoſe ſupports of life, for qua- 
lity or for quantity, which he finds a diſſervice, 
inſtcad of an advantage, to the good ſtate of 
his body. If our bodies are rendred unſervice- 
ablc, 
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able, either in whole or in part, by the proyi- 
dence of God without our own fault, we can- 
not help that; it is our affliction, and not our 
fin. But if we ſhould knowingly diſable our- 
ſelves, we not only fin againſt our own bodies, 
but our own ſouls too. And indeed we are ſo 
many ways liable to diſorders which we cannot 
help, that we have no need to increaſe them by 
our own follies. 

2. Such ways of living, as arc above what 
our worldly circumſtances will admit, may 
juſtly be eſteemed intemperance. High living, 
above peoples condition and eſtate, cither in 
the daintineſs of their proviſion, or the plenty 

of them, is intemperance in them, though it 
may not deſerve to be ſo accounted in thoſe of 
better circumſtances. It is going beyond the 
mean, which they ſhould fix to themſelves, 
and is too often the occaſion of great injuries 
done to their neighbour: And, which brings 
it under the rule of the text, it unneceſſarily 
over-charges their hearts with care, how to ex- 
tricate themſelves out of difficultics, which were 
entirely owing to their own prodigality. 

3. Such an application to indulge the appe- 
tite, as robs men of much of their time, not 
only frequently makes them to ſuffer in their 
ſecular affairs, but wrongs their ſouls too. Tho 
reaſon ſhould not be diſturbed, nor health in- 
Paired; though the head ſhould be ſtrong to 
drink wine, and the eſtate able to bear it; yet 
this alone is a breach upon temperance; to 
tarry long at the wine, Prov. xxiii. 30. For it 


makes 
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makes a buſineſs of that, which ought to be 
no more than a refreſhment, and a preparation 
for buſineſs. Eſpecially, if by this means men 
keep ſuch unſeaſonable hours at home, that 
either family-worſhip or their ſecret devotions 

are ſhut out, or they or their families are al- 
ready become ſo drowſy and indiſpoſed, that 
they can at beſt only do the work of the Lord 
negligently: When this is the caſe, the ſpiri- 
tual intereſts of themſelves and of theirs is 
greatly obſtructed. 

4. All ſuch gratifications of appetite, as di- 
ſturb and leſſen, though they do not entirely 
take away, the exerciſe of reaſon. The only 
commendable uſe of outward refreſhments, 
is, either to ſupport the body in its daily neceſ- 
ſities, or to recruit and refreſh the animal ſpi- 
rits when dull and heavy; that ſo the mind, 
which is nearly allicd to the body in which it 
dwells, and apt to ſhare in all its indiſpoſiti- 
ons, may become fitter for the ſervice of God 
and man. All compliances with appetite thus 
far, arc not only lawful, but praiſc-worthy. 
But every ſtep we go knowingly beyond this, 
is faulty. I wiſh this charge may not extend 
too far among thoſe who pretend to ſobriety. 
If you cannot allow your ſelves intirely to de- 
throne rèaſon, and to transform the man into a 
beaſt, as the open drunkard docs ; if other 
pcople cannot charge you with tranſgreſſing 
the bounds of temperance, or diſcoyer any 
altcration in you for the worſe ; yet are you 
never conſcious to your ſelves, that you ſuffer 


reaſon 
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reaſon to be muddled, and your thoughts to be 
more confuſed, inſtead of being more free 
that though you have not loſt the uſe of your 
better powers, yet you cannot uſe them ſo well 
as at other times? That you are neither equal- 
ly fit for uſeful converſation, nor for the ſer- 
vice of God, nor for application to your pro- 
per buſineſs ? If this ſhould be your caſe, tho 
the guilt of it comes not up to the more noto- 
rious and ſcandalous inſtances of intemperance z 
yet ſurely conſcience can hardly fail to admo- 
niſh you in ſerious hours, that it is amiſs. And 
if ſuch a practice as this ſhould be frequent and 
habitual with you, I cannot but apprehend it 
more hcinous in the ſight of God, than a ſingle 
act of the groſſeſt intemperance, into Which 
a man is ſurpriſed quite contrary to his uſual 
character. TTY 

5. All ſuch uſe of proviſions for the body, 
as is known uſually to excite criminal and im- 
pure inclinations. Either ſuch kinds of provi- 
ſion, as people have experienced to have ſuch 
an effect upon themſelves; or ſuch a meaſure 
and quantity. Certainly, where this is found 
to be the caſe, it is not conſiſtent with tempe- 
 rance, to take the ſame freedom in the uſe of 
thoſe proviſions, as of others ; or as other peo» 
ple may do in the uſe of the ſame things with 
| out danger, becauſe they find no ſuch effect 
from them. This every man, who tenders his 
own foul and the maintenance of his purity, 


ſtands obliged to by the general precept, not to 
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male ns for the fleſb, to fulfil the ar 
thereof; Rom. xiii. 14. | 

6. uch ſtudied and cuſtomary gratifications 
of appetite, as tend to ſettle the ſpirit in a ſen- 
ſual frame, or a ſtrong turn and addiftedneſs 
toward bodily ſatisfactions, ſhould not be 
eſteemed harmleſs things by a Chriſtian. The 
carnal mind ir enmity againſt God, and finds a 
chriſtian work for confli all his days; and 
while he feeds his body, it ſhould be his en- 
deavour as little as may be to feed that. This 
makes frequent and high feaſting, though it 
ſhould not be attended with any of the bad 
conſequences already mentioned, yet to be in- 
expedient and dangerous for moſt people. 
Though all feaſting is not unlawful, as I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſhew preſently ; yet I doubt 
there are very few, who make a frequent prac- 
tice of it, who, like the rich man in the = 
ble, fare ſumpruonſly almoſt every day, 
xvi. 19. but muſt own, if conſcience — 
ſpeak freely, that they put their minds out of 
frame, give too ſtrong a bent to ſenſible good, 
_—_— the edge of their deſire and delight 

reference to ſpiritual and eternal bleſſings; 

Now whatever hath that effect, is ſo far an ene- 
my, and ſhould not be indulged by W 
. an of his _ 
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: U. I proceed to ſhew the Asiens which 
lie upon Chriſtians, to nn a ſtrict ann 
againſt intemperan e. 
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I. The Goſpel recommends temperance as 
a matter of great importance in Chtiſtiniry. 
We have many precepts about it. As Our 
Lord and Maſter here ſtrongly enjoins it, ſo 
the Apoſtle ; Be not filled with wine, Eph. 
v. 18. It is inculcated upon us from the clear 
light of the Goſpel which we enjoy; Rom. xiii. 
13. Let us walk honeſtly as in the day, rot in 
rioting and drunkenneſs. 1 Theſſ. v. 5, ——8, 
Te are all the children of the light, and the 
children of the day: We are not of the night, 
_ darkneſs. Therefore let us not ſleep, 
others; but let us watch, and be ſober. 
Fir they that ſleep, ſleep in the night; and 
they that be drunken, are drunken in the night. 
Bur let ur ho are of the day, be Hoher. 
When the Apoſtle mentions it as a common 
obfervation even concerning the heathen world, 
that thoſe among them, who were drunken, 
were drunken in the night ; it reflects the 
greateſt ſhanie upon the preſent degenerate man- 
ners of too many in chriſtian lands, who ate 
not aſhamed' to be diſordered at noon-day, as 
well as in the noon-day light of the Goſpel. 
The exceſſive indulgence of appetite in the pri- 
mitive times is ſpoken of, as the character of 
people before their converſion; but which they 
were under the cleareſt engagements to change 
upon their entertaining the Goſpel ; 1 Pet. A 
3. The time paſt of by life 7 e us to 
have wrought the will of the Gent es, when 
we walked in Lo febviod Ms luſts, "exceſs of 
Wine, revellings, banquetings, and W 
H 2 
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able idolatries. Theſe ſenſualities were chiefly 
practiſed by them, as attendants of the pro- 
phane and impure feſtivals of their falſe Gods: 
And therefore when they turned to God from 
idols, they ſhould. drop all theſe ſinful indul- 
gences alſo. For the grace of God, which 
hath now appeared to all men, teaches us in 
the firſt place to live ſoberly, Tit. ii. 11, 12. 
Drunkenneſs and revellings are works of the 
fleſh, Gal. v. 21. which therefore they that 
are Chriſt's have crucified, ver. 24. Therefaze 
the drunkard is to be excluded from chriſtian 
communion, 1 Cor. v. 11. 1 have written. to 
You, if any one that is called a brother be 

ns —with ſuch a one, no not to 
eat. It is obſervable, that the ſacred hiſtorian 
intimates temperance to be an eminent part of 
the doctrine of the Goſpel, when he tells us, 
Acts xxiv. 24, that Felix heard Paul concern- 
57 the faith in Chriſt. And what was that? 
We haye an account of no more of his dil. 
courſe upon this ſubject, but that he reafoned 
with him of righteouſneſs, temperance, and 
Judgment to come, ver. 25. the Apoſtle chuſing 
out thoſc parts of the chriſtian — — for his 
diſcourſe with Felix, which were moſt luitable 
to his ſins and circumſtances. 

2. We have lively re reſentations in the 
word of God, of the danger and miſchief 
of intemperance. | 

We are put in mind of thoſe. bad effects 
for this world, which ſo often follow it. The 
ruin of health, and cſtare ; the quarrels and 
conten- 
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contentions it ſo often excites to the preju- 
dice of others, and often to men's own: de- 
ſtruction. That the drunkard and the glut- 
ton ſball come to poverty, Prov. xxiii. 21. 
Who hath woe ? who hath ſorrow ? who hath 
contentions ? who hath babbling who hath 
wound without cauſe ? who hath redneſs-of 
eyes ? They that tarry long at the wine, they 
that go to ſeek mixt wine, ver. 29, 30. 

It is big with innumerable other fins. The 
parent eſpecially of impurities. Be not filled 
with wine, wherein is exceſs, or unbridled 
diſſolution of. manners. It is mentioned as 
one fruit of tarrying long at the wine, Prov. 
xiii. 33. Thine eyes ſball bebold ſtrange 
women, and thine heart ſball utter perverſe 
things. It often prompts to do others the 
moſt extravagant injuries: And tho in human 
courts of judicature it is often admitted for 
a plea in abatement of ſuch crimes, that a 
man was diſordered with liquor when he did 
them; yet I very much doubt, how far they 
will be allowed at God's tribunal for an ex- 
tenuation, as long as men were fore- warned 
of ſuch conſequences, as poſſible and proba- 
ble to inſue upon intemperance, and Were 
cautioned againſt it from that conſideration. 

It is cminently of a hardning nature, 3 
tends to make conſcience inſenſible and ſtupi- 
fied. Whoredom, and wine, and new wine 
take away the heart, Hoſ. iv. 11. It makes 
men forget the law of God, Prov. xxxi. 5. 
They arc not only untcachable, while in an 

H 3 act 
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act of intemperance ; but commonly frequent 
acts ſear the conſcience, and render them un- 
for impreſſion even at other times. 

And, as the fruit of all, without ſolemn 
repentance, it will certainly exclude from the 
kingdom of God, 1 Cor. vi. 10. This quick- 
ned holy Paul to the utmoſt guard and cau- 
tion over his bodily appetites; 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

I keep under — and bring it into - 

on; left ths by any means, when-1 
preached to others, 1 my ſelf ſhould be'a caſt 
away. GRASS 
3. The bounty and goodneſs of God, in 
granting us the comforts of life, and leave to 
uſe them as far as is for our real good and 
ſafety, is an argument to gratitude: not to a- 

buſe his favour. 

Hie gives us all things richly to — 
1 Tim. vi. 17. And ſhall we imploy the 
fruits of his rich beneficence to his diſhonour 
and to our own hurt? - How juſtly then may 
he teſume his own forfeited gifts ? take away 
his corn in the time thereof, and his wine 
in the ſeaſon thereof ? as he threatacd todo 
to Iſrael, Hoſ. ii. 9. | 
He allows us not only the negcflagies of 
life, but all reaſonable conveniences, which 
we can fairly come by: A valt varicty of crea- 
tures for our food, and wine in its ſeaſon to 
make glad the heart, Pſal. civ. 15. He does 
not confine us to the mere ſupply of the neceſ- 
ſities of nature, but allows a freer uſe of his 
creatures in proper time and meaſure. All 
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Feaſting is not forbidden. There were ſacred 
feaſts of divine appointment. under the law 
wherein the people were to rejoice before the 
Lord every ycar, and to partake of the boun- - 
ties of providence with a ſober freedom. And 


there, were feaſts among good men in thoſe 5 


times upon civil occaſions: as Lots, when he 
tertained the angel at unawares, and Abra- 
ams at the weaning of Iſaac. We find the 

Lord Jeſus himſelf countenancing a martiage- 
Feaſt with his preſence, and by working a mi- 
rale to ſupply their want of wine, in Jb. l Il. 
Feaſting therefore is not unlawful in itſelf, 
When it is managed in the fear of God, with 
ſohriety, and in due time and place. Alt that 
God forbids us, is to unman outſelves, ard to 

do our ſouls a prejudice. 

* Beſides this, under the Goſpel, our chars} is 
inlarged from what it was under thelaw ; all 
the ceremonial diſtinction of, meats being abo- 
liſhed, and our liberty by that means extended 

40 a greater variety. Therefore an intempẽ- 

rate abuſe of our liberty to licentiouſneſs, muſt 
be more criminal under the Goſpel; when 

we are taught, that God hath cate] all ſorts 

of meats to be received with thankſziving 8 
them which believe and know the truth; for 
7 creature of Cod is gaod, and noſ hing to 

e refuſea, if it be receive with eee 
being e by the 1 1 God, and pray- 
er: 1 Tim. iv. 3.5. That is, being warrant- 
ed to uſe it by the word of God,” if e go not 

Jorge to acknowledge God init by prayer and 

n: H 4 | praiſe. 


upon ſuch ſervices, Matth. xx. 45. [was an 
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praiſe. Now how ungrateful ſhall we be, if 
wecannot ſatisfy ourſelves with the regular uſe 
of ſo large a ſupply? Like our firſt parents, 
who could not be content without the forbid- 
den fruit, tho' they were allowed the uſe of 
every other tree in the garden, | 

4. The Goſpel directs us to a better uſe of 
our ſuperfluities, which will redound very 
much to our own advantage: That is, to re- 
lieve the neceſſitous with what we can ſpare 
ourſelves: And this inforced with a declaration 
of the high honour which our Maſter will put 


 bungred, and yegave me meat; I was thir- 
fty, and ye gave me drink, &c. For, as in 
ver. 40. Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me. And ſhall we ruin our ſouls 
by an intemperate uſe of thoſe things, with 
which we might lay up a good ſecurity for the 
time to come Y 

5. The example of Chriſt in this matter 
lays a ſtrong engagement upon Chriſtians. He 
was not indeed, as he takes notice himſelf, 
 Matth. xi. 18, 19. lite Fohn the Baptiſt, 
who came neither eating nor drinking ; that 
is, not as other men do, bur uſing a very ſpare 
and peculiar diet. But Chriſt ' came eating 
and drinking, that is, uſing” ſuch a diet as o- 
ther ſober people were wont to do, and con- 
vetſing freely with all ſorts for their good. 
His malicious enemies indeed called him for 
this 4 man gluttonous and à wine-bibber,' a 
| FY1 rn Friend 
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— publicans and ſinners: But moſt in- 

2 As he was deſigned for a common 
— he was the fitter for it by living in 
the common manner, as far as innocence 
would allow : And fo he did, but never ex- 
ceeded the bounds of ſtrict regulation. He 
vas ſometimes at feaſts; and thereby teaches 
us, that not only to ſupport, but moderately 
to delight the body by eating and drinking 


, is 
not at all times unſeemly for a Chriſtian : But 
then he maintained ſtrict ſobriety; and ſpent 
not ſuch ſeaſons in mere vanity and levity, 
but purſued his general end of doing good, 
eſpecially to the ſouls of men; as we have a 
remarkable inſtance in the profitable inſtruc- 
tions which he took occaſion to deliver, 
when he was preſent! at an entertainment 

the invitation of a Phariſce, Late xiv. He 
did not make feaſts his ordinary choice ; but 
commonly lived upon plain proviſions ; and 
ever by his example recommended to his 
Diſciples, what he preſcribes in the text by 
his doctrine, never to have his heart over- 
charged or hindred in his work by the refreſh- 
ments' of the body. 

6. Intemperance will put us into the worſt 
poſture for Chriſt's' coming to death and 
judgment. Who would not be afraid and 
aſhamed to meet him in ſuch an act of ſin? 
And when we have ſuch great events before 
us, and the time of them is ever uncertain, 
this thought ſhould always be an effęctual re- 
ſtraint from regular indulgencles. The 2 

wor 
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world, Chriſt tells us, Were cat ing and drink: 
2 18, Iuxuriouſſy, till the 00d, came, 
and ſwept them away, March. xxiii. 33. Oh 


the dreadful, ſurprize 


nd ſo 
will, be with many at his own comiggs who 


| pe fas. in their hearts, the Lord delayeth 
coming, and ſo den. themſclycs to 
eat and drink with the drunken, ver. 48, 49. 
Bu ſurely we ſhould tremble at the thought 
of being found in the. number, conſidering 
what follows, ver. 50 51. The Lord chat 
ſervant | come in 4 day. when he.looketh 
2 1 e not 
ware of, and rl L cut Ges 
Bru — his portion irh the hypoerites ; 
there ſpall be weeping and gnaſving ;of teeth. 
Intemperance is in itſelf. one of the Worſt 
Preparations to bid; him welcomes and at the 
ſame time it hinders, men in cvery other 
branch of preparation, it induces, them to 
put the cyil. day n, chem. till it come a 
unawares. 

Be perſuaded chen, 4. Chriſt, Gene, to 
take heed to.,yourſelyes in this matter, leſt at 
any time you ſhould excced proper, bounds in 
the indulgence, of , appetite. Many in this 
city are in peculiat danger, by the frequent 
occaſions of feaſting in the city · companies, as 
well as in their own and their friends houſes, 
and eſpecially & at this ſeaſon of leiſure and 


more cuſtomary freedoms. N er de rn Fon 
'* This was preached Dec, 30. 1724, 5 
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would find it your wiſdom at alltunts 25 argu 
ton following directions. N 

Maintain a fixed deteſtation of intemps 
rance, even the loweſt degrees of it: As a 
thing un worthy of the dignity of your natures, 
vaſtly prejudicial to the intereſts of ſoul and 
body, highly diſpleaſing to God, and peculi- 
arly aggravated by the chriſtian 22 ** privr 
leges you enjoy 

Avoid as much as/you can * aner of the 
intemperate, at leaſt make them not your choſen 
companions; Prou. xxiii. 20. Be not a 
wine-bibbers,among ft riotous eaters of fleſh. Bad 
company in this, as in all other caſes, is moſt per- 
nicious; it leads people by degrees, in compli- 
ance, to evils of which once they never thought. 
Scarce any are led at firſt by themſelves to ws 
temperance, but by ſome evil companions.” 

Allow not vourſelves to proceed to the ute 
moſt bounds of things lawful. There is but 
a ſtep between that and being tranſgreſſors, in 
this as well as other matters; and the tranſition 
is eaſy, and very likely to be made at one 
time or other, it we —— venture to a = 
Cipice. 

When you fall» ir into the way of that which 
you know to be cnfnaring, be peculiarly on 
your guard. That is the meaning of the di- 
rection, Prov. xxiii. 2. Put à knife to th 
throat, if thou be à man given to appetite. 
A man would not be cager of the richeſt dain- 
ties with a knife at his throat: So when we 
are aware of pcculiar temptation, we ſhould 

re- 
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repreſent it to outſclves to awaken fear of 
rranſgrefling, leſt our table ſhould berome 
And in ver. 31. Look not upon 
#he wine — it is red, when it giveth his 
colour in the cup, when'it moveth itſelf a- 
right. If you know appetite is apt to be too 
hard for you, you need not cli in imagination 
to its aſſiſtance. 

Take heed of giying way to the beginnings 
of intemperance. It inſenſibly ſteals on to 
higher degrees, and grows upon thoſe who 
give it entrance. Sad inſtances I believe may 
be recollected, within the knowledge of moſt, 
of perſons once in appearance of the ſtricteſt 
ſobriety and regularity, who from ſmall be- 

ings, which were not reſtrained at firſt, 
have ſunk into the moſt perfect ſottiſnneſs and 
ſenſuality, and been entirely loſt to God, the 
world, and themſelves. Intemperance cats 
like a canker, and too often increaſes with 
age. Which ſhould make young people c- 
ſpecially a cautious of the leaſt degrecs 
of it. 

-And eſpecially ſee, that you keep up in your 
ſouls the life and power of religion ; that your 
time and thoughts be well imployed, that 
you may not be under the temptation of 
having xccourſe to _— 8 to = 


away yaur time. —_— putting on 
the breaſt-plate of fait aud love, and 


for an helmet the hope of ſalvation, 
ee uſc of your faith and 
love 


1 e v. 8. 
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love and hope to fortify you againſt every al- 
lurement to intemperance. And be 2 4 
with the Spirit: For if ye walk in the Spirit, 
attending to and following his gracious influ- 
ences, ye ſball not fulfil the luſt of the fleſs, 
Gal. v. 16; | | | 1, 


g . a 
> W/7 7 
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Pair. IV. II. the latter part. 


have learned in whatſoever 
ſtate I am, therewith to be con- 
tent. 


Ss * 


N 


Y is a conſiderable branch of the 
duty, which we owe to God and 
to ourſelves, to have our affec- 


Wi 

7 
N tion to preſent enjoyments ſo 
moderated, that whether we have 
them or want them, whether we have a 


larger or a leſs ſhare in them, we may yet 
enjoy 
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enjoy God and ourſelves: This is the con- 
tentment, which the Apoſtle could fay i in the 
text chat he had attained. And à great thing 
it Was, even for an cxecllent pag to be able 
to ſay ſo. | | 

He let the Philippians e in ver. 10. 
with what pleaſure he received their kind con- 
tribution for the relief of his neceſſities. But 
then he was careful to acquaint them, that he 
meant not by this to intimate, that he had 
been diſcontented before t the ſtraitneſs of 
his circumſtances, ver. 11. Not that I ſpeak 
in reſpett of want: I can undergo even that, 
and yet be tolerably eaſy. For I have leur. 
ned, in whatſoever ſtate I am, therewith to 
be content. My mind can be competently 
« ſuited to my condition, if my condition 
ec happen not in = Nr to * ſuited to 
c my mind 

This is a very eminent part of the chriſtian 
temper, wherein we ſhould all aſpire to be 
able to lay the ſame thing with the bleſſed 
Apoſtle. And in the proſecution of the fab- 
je&, I would 1a, Explain this diſpoſition of 
mind: And 2%7, ſhew, how it ny be lear- 


I. This diſpoſition of mind is to be ex- 


plained: To be content in what ſoe ver Habe 
we are. 


F hive already hinted,” that the Apoſtle 77 
ly means this with reference to any ſort of 
outward condition for this world. "That 1 


the 
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the proper province for contentment. It 
would ill become a man to ſay; In what- 
ec ever ſtate my ſoul is, whether it be under 
* the reign of ſin or of grace, whether it be 
ec in a ſtate of acceptance with God or un- 
cc der his wrath, yet I am content.” This is 
really the temper of too many thoughtleſs ſin- 
ners: But it is very far from being com- 
mendable. All God's calls and warnings are 
deſigned to awaken them out of this. ſecurity z 
that they may neyer reſt contented, till they 
arc in a ſafe ftatE for eternity. Nor would 
it be much more proper for a good man to 
ay; «1 am content with the degrees of con- 
« formity to God and of victory over my ir- 
« regular inclinations, which are already ob- 
< tained,” It is certain St. Pau was of quite 
another frame, as he — — 
epiſtle, iii. 1 3, 14. Forgetting the things 
which = behind, and — orth = 
thoſe things which are before, I preſs to- 
wards the mark. He means no more in the 
text but this, that he was prepared to exerciſe 
contentment, whether he was in a high or a 
low condition in this world. 
* this contentment in every 

e: 

The word here uſed, durapune dvi, and 
Bann which is uſed in an r place for 
contentment, ſtrictly imports a = ſufficiency. 
Which can by no means 
vhen applied to any — 
from God, in whom all our 
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But it imports a tranquillity of mind, which 
does not abſolutely depend upon the things 
of the world; but that whatever our outward 
condition is, our minds can have a foundation 
for teſt and compoſure. 

It would run too high for Chriſtian con- 
tentment, to take 4 full ſatisfaftion in any 
earthly cſtate? to take up our reſt in it, tho 
it ſhould be the beſt and moſt advantageous to 
our outward man; fo as to have no lively de- 
ſires after a berter ſtate; ,þut to be ready to 
ſay, it is good to be here, I would Ive here 
always, if I might have my option. The 
frame here recommended, is not to be con- 
tent with any ſtate upon earth as our portion. 
St. Paul in the 3d chapter of this epiſtle de- 
ſcribes men of that character who ſo mind 
and affc& earthly things, as enemies of the 
croſs of Chriſt; and in oppoſition to them 
gives it as the character of himſelf and other 
Chriſtians; Our converſation is in heaven, 
ver. 19, 20. 

On the other hand, it is not inconſiſtent 
with the grace of contentment, to have a 
ſenſe of any thing ungrateful or uneaſy in 
our preſcnt lot. To be without that, would 
be ſtupidity, and not contentment. Nor will 
every deſire, or regular endeayout to better 
our outward circumſtances, be an argument 
of diſcontent. Such deſites are the founda- 
tion of diligence and induſtry in men's cal- 
lings, which ſerves ſo many good purpoſes in 
the world: And God himſelf encourages men, 
Eins ö 1 by 
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by temporal promiſes to diligence, to make 
the improvement of their worldly condition a 
ſubordinate end of their labours. 

Zut true chriſtian contentment with our 
ſtate and lot, comprehends in it ſuch things 
as theſe. 

1. That our deſires of worldly good are 
low and moderate. That we are not cager 
after. much, nor ſeek 2 things for our- 


ſelves ; but that our deſires be reduced within 


the bounds of neceſſity and reaſonable con- 
venience, or at leaſt arc not hot and impe- 
tuous after more. To this the A ex- 
horts, 1 Tim. vi. 3. Having food and rai- 
ment, let us be therewith content. That is, 
let us be able to acquieſce and be eaſy, tho 
we ſhould be allowed no more. We find 
Jacob forming his deſires with ſuch modera- 
tion, at his ſetting out in the world, and 
when he was to enter upon a journey of ſome 
length and diſtance from his father's houſe: 
He asked not riches and grandeur, but that 
God would give him bread to eat, and rai- 
ment to put on, Gen. xxviii. 20. And it will be 
the wiſdom and the happineſs of other young 
people to ſet out in the world, without 
mounting their deſires very high; at leaſt 
with a refolution to be caſy, tho' they ſhould 
be able to compaſs no more than a ſubſiſtence. 


A man that cannot be eaſy with that, knows 


not in truth what would make him eaſy; 

for covetouſneſs is inſatiable. We ſee peo- 

ple arriving at one enjoyment after hc 
W 
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which one ſermed the top of their ambition; 
and yet h far from cbntentment; that their 
deſires grow faſter than their ſubſtance ; and 
they are as cager to improve a good eſtate 
when they arc become maſters of it, as if 
they wete ftill drudging for food and rai- 
ment. Chriſt warns us againſt this ſort of 
covetouſneſs, which conſiſts in inſatiable de- 
ſites, Luke xii. 15. Take heed and beware 
| 22 for man's life conſiſterh not in 
the abu e of the things which he poſ- 
ſeſſeth. In the parable, which immediately 
ſucceeds this caution, the rich fool, whom 
Chriſt deſcribes and blames, is charged with 
No injuſtice or evil practices, but only with 
inſatiable deſires of abundance, and too in- 
tenſe a Toncern to lay up for many 
years. The Apoſtle exhorts the Hebrews, 
Heb. xiii. 15. Let your converſation be With- 
out covetouſneſs, and be content with 
things as ye have : ren auge, preſent things, 
Till we arrive at ſuch a temper, that We can 
be content and eaſy with what we have at 
preſent, covetouſneſs is ptedominant ; and 
the ſame principle will keep us uncaſy in any 
future circumſtances, when they may beeone 
preſent, AER 


2, That in all our yiews of bettering our 
worldly condition, we indulge not immode- 
rate cares. A prudent care of out affairs be- 
comes us as reaſonable creatutes and as Chri- 

"Mans. But a contented mind will not allow 
us to overdo 


herein. And we max overs 
1 e 
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do, either by engaging in a _ varicty 
of cares, than we can manage with compo- 
ſure of mind, and in conſiſtenee with our 
other duties; or by ſuffering any particular 
cares to run out into anxicty. 

Some, from their eager deſire of gain, 
drown themſelves in ſuch a variety and hurry 
of buſineſs, as is beyond their capacity and 
head to. manage. Such a conduct generally 
defeats its own end, and iſſues in diſappoint- 
ment and loſs for this world: But eſpecially 
it is prejudicial to men's ſouls; either not 
leaving them reaſonable time to attend to their 
better intereſts; or following them into their 
reading and hearing and pray ing, ſo that they 
cannot perform them without great diſtraction 
. of thought; or preſently wearing off any good 
impreſſion made upon their ſpirits. Our Sa- 
viour cautions his Diſciples againſt this, as well 
as intemperance, Luke xxi. 34. Take heed to 
yourſelves, leſt at any time your hearts be 
overcharged with ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs, 
and cares of this li v4 ſo that day come 
«upon you unawares, And if it concerns us 
to take heed, leſt this ſhould be the caſe at 
any time, what muſt be the miſchief and dan- 
ger of a perpetual hurry of worldly buſineſs? 
when men launch out beyond their depth, 
and poſſibly cannot retreat and diſingage them- 
ſelves when they will ? 

Others, tho they may not enter upon an 
_ undue multiplicity of buſineſs, yet arc intempe- 
rately ſolicitous about that, in which they do 


engage; 
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engage; that is, about the iſſue and ſucceſs of 
their projects and endeavours. They are not 
ſatisfied with having acted the proper and pru- 
dent part incumbent on them, and then to 
leave the event to God; but torment and 
rack their minds about that which is nat in 
their own power. This is that ſort of ta- 
king thought for the morrow, againſt which 
our: Saviour cautions, Mat. vi. 34. And he 
ſinful carefulneſs, from which the Apoſtle de- 
horts us, Phil. iv. 6. Be careful for nothing 
but in every thing, by prayer and ſit nia a 
with thankſgivmg, let your requeſts be 
known. unto God. Anxiety is an evident mark. 
of diſcontent, and will be a certain hindrance 
to contentment in any condition, 25 lung as 
it is indulged, 

3. That whatever our preſent dh d 
we chearfully ſubmit to the providence of 
God in it. In oppoſitian to all murmuring 
complaints of him, tho our lot ſhould be 
ſtrait and uncaſy, Chriſtian contentment eſ- 
ſentially includes in it a reſpect to divine pro- 
vidence in all our circumſtances, and a hum- 
ble acquieſcence in the diſpoſals of it. If we 
fret againſt the. Lord, becauſe things are not 
according to our, mind, we fly in the facę of 
the great goyetnour of the world; and in- 
ſtead of helping ourſelves, ſhall yaſtly increaſe: 
aur difficulty by making him our enemy. But 
when we have uprightly donc our part, hat - 
ever the event be, it becomes us to ſay with 
A. An ih. s, * is the Bord . 
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do what ſcemeth' bim good. If any comfort, 
which may appear deſirable in itſelf, is des 
nied us, there ſhould be a placid ſubmiſſion 
upon the foot of what Jacab told Rachel, 
when ſhe was diſcontent] for want of chil- 
dren, Cen. xxx. 2. God bath withheld from 
thee the fruit of the womb. It was a truth, 
which became a better mouth than that of Ba- 
lak, when he faid to Balaam, Num. xxiv. 11. 

The Lord hath kept thee back from honoux 
And it ſhould be a quicting thought to good 
men, whenever they are diſappointed in ſuch 
expectations. If you have not that ſucceſs by 
an induſtrious application to buſineſs, as others: 
around you have; it ſhould be a thought pre- 
ſent with you, The Lord maketh poor, aud 
maketh rich; he bringeth lou, and lifteth up + 
1 Sam. ji. 7. Contęntment, as a grace, ine 
cludes in it this regard to God. 
4. That we are fo eaſy with our own lot, 
as not to envy others, who may be in more 
roſperous circumſtances. Envy is an infal- 
ible! mark of diſcontent. Duty to God and 
charity to our neighbours would inducg us to 
take plęaſure in the welfare of others, whether 
we immediately ſhare in it or not. A con · 
tented mind upon the principles of religion, 
would naturally fall into ſuciw reflections a3 
theſe; if we ſee other men poſſſſad of a lar- 
ger affluence of comforts thaq- we; & The 
_ © Joye or hatred of God art not known by 
„ fuch things as theſe. ' If our more proſpe-- 

Wc rous neighbouts Would hr men, rw 
1 ric es 
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« riches WY * to 2 Fs 2 the pro- 
«' erity a 5, 09 them. If 

we 12 ot, men, God, who knows what 

ec beſt fot every one, may know it ſafer for 
te them to be intruſted with ſuch comforts, 
te than it would be for us; that they may be 
ce great mercies to them, and yet would prove 
te too ſtrong temptations for us. Or, if that 
* ſhould not be the caſe, yet ſhall not God 
. do what he will with his own? Or, ſhall 
ec my eye be evil againſt my neighbour, be- 
« cauſe God is good to him? Mat. * 
As charity, ſo contentment envieth not. 

5. That we are fo far ſatisfied with our pre- 
ſent condition, whatever it be, that we will 
not uſe any unlawful means to better it. It 
is a certain ſign, that our minds are not brought 
down to the pleaſure of God in our lot, if 
| we can allow ourſelves to go out of God's 

way in any inftance to change it. He, that 
is poſſeſſed of the grace of contentment, 
will not allow himſelf, whatever inconyeni- 
ences may accrue to his body, to venture up+ 
on the diſpleaſure of God and the violation 
of his conſcience to remove them. He Cate 
not find in his heart to mend his circum- 
ſtances by any acts of injuſtice, or fraud, q 
violence, or by making ſhipwreck of faith and 
of a good conſcience. The le 
to contentment ſuch a * that men 
WILL be rich, i Tim. vi. 8, 9, 10, bz = 
will be fo at all adventures, whatever it 


n tho they * facrifice principle and 
I 4 religion 


: 


end. We are told particularly 


Fooliſh. and hurtful luſts, which drown. men 
in Aeſtruction and perdition, For the love 
mou ſuch a love of money, or covetouſne 
yp f 


religion and honour to the obtaining of their 
c the miſchie- 
ous effects of ſuch a reſolute. determination 


In this caſe. . They, that will be rich, fall in- 


70 temptation, and a ſnare, and into many 


root of all evil; which while. ſome 
ave coveted after, they have erred from the 


faith, and have pierced themſelves through 
with many ſorrows. When the Roman ſol- 


diers came to John the Baptiſt, among others 
that were ſttuck with the noyclty of his 
pręaching and 2 and asked him, Aud 
what ſball we do? Fohn wiſely addreſſed to 
them ſuitable to their temptations with theſe 


advices, Luke iii. 14. Do violence to na man, 


neither accuſe any fallly, and be content with 


Your wages. The ſoldiers. were pinched with 


their narrow allowance, and too apt to injure 
other people to make up that defect, either 
by uſing violence or falſe accuſations, that they 
might reap the plunder of other men's goods. 
Jabn therefore particularly cautions, tm . 
inſt theſe ill ways of providing for mem: 
ves; and exhorts them to contentment with 

„ lowancę of their ſtation, as. an effectual 


crvation againſt all ſuch irregular courſes. 
6, That we make the beſt of out condition, 
whatever it may be. We are too prone to 
galt our eye only upon the dark fide of our 
ion. But a contented man Will impar- 


U . 
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tially ſurvey all the circumſtances of his lot 3 
and that will ſoon enable him to diſcern ma- 
ny things fit to alleviate and balante his un- 
eaſineſſes. He will reflect in ſuch a way as 
this: — © If 1 have not ſo large à ſhare as 
C ſome others, yet have I not enough to cars 
c xy me thro the world ? If I have not a large 
« proviſion made for time to come, yet hath 
not God hitherto given me my daily 
« bread, and what occaſion have I to diſtruſt 
e him for the future? If I have not enough 
« to gratify every random inclination, yet 
“ have I not ſufficient to ſupply real wants? 
« If I am denied ſome things which 1 de- 
« ſire, yet is not this the caſe of the great 
« and of the moſt abounding ?-» If others 
<«« proſper in the world more than I, yet are 
4 not {ome more diſtreſſed? If I live more 
« ditectly upon providence, yet have not 
« goodneſs and mercy followed me all my 
* paſt days? and+why ſhould 1 doubt, but 
<« that in the way of duty they will follow me 
* all the days of my life ? If — 
«+ thing I wiſh — yet have I not unſpeakably 
<. more than I deſerve N. A diſpoſition to con- 
tentment readily cheriſhes itſelf with ſuch con- 
Geer * it wil be N Farther to 
N * 


* 
#> 


u. How ſuch anne isto be FOES 
The Apoſtle declares, that he had learned 
this. In our preſent depraved ſtate, it is not 
a temper to which we are naturally diſpoſed: 
N n Whether 
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Whether ve look into our own hearts, or ob- 
ſerve the world about us, we may caſily per- 
ceive this Whoever is poſſeſſed: of it, is a 
learner, before: he attains it. And without 
Ne that he learned it in 
the ſchool of Chriſt ; by lay ing to heart the 
er inculcated by Chriſtianity, which were 
afficient to animate ſuch a temper; by impro- 
ving every other advantage fit to form him to 
it; and by the gracious teaching of the divine 
Spirit, making all ſucceſs ful. Thus he learned 
it gradually, and became from time to time a 
better proſicient. So may; fo ought ve do ar- 
rler at ſuch a t 

1. Chriſtianity ſets in view the nies ſolid 
principles of contentment, and the ſtrongeſt 
motives to t. Such as, 

The perfections of the bleſſed God, whoſe 
. diſpoſes our lot. He is 10 and 
righteous in all his proceedings a per- 
ſect being, and the ue all the earth, The 
cannot but do right we firmly believe 
this, though we ſhould not be able to account 
for ſome particular adminiſtrations, yet wie 
ſhall readily impute that to our o.-n igno- 
rance and narrow views; rather than call in 
queſtion ſo indiſputable a principle: Whate- 
ver occurs, we ſhall aſcribe righteanſueſs to 
our Maker, Job. xxxvi. 3. His almighty power 
is another reaſon to filence every 'marmur ; 
for what advantage can it be to repine at our 
lot, when we are intirely in his ? who 
* 5 * him inthe 1 of 


* 
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heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth, Dan, iv. 35. Nor is this abſolute 
power in the hands of a malevolent and un- 
kind being, but one of infinite goodneſs, who 
loves his creatures, and conſults their good 3 
and has unerring wiſdom, to judge in every 
caſe and for every perſon what 22 
them. We know not what is good for our 

ſelves in this life ; we have often found al- 
rcady, that if we had had our own' deſires, 
it muſt have been in anger, and to our real 
prejudice; What reaſon therefore have we 
to be content, and cven to rejoice, that our 
times are in God's hands > Chhriſt, in his ſer- 


mon upon the mount, ſtrikes at the root of 


diſtruſtfut and diſcontented cares, by repre- 
ſenting the bounty and the u of provi- 
dence : The bounty of it, as extending to the 
meaneſt creatures, to the fowls of the air, Mat. 
vi. 26. And the wiſdom of it, in that our 
8 Father knows what we woe; vw 


The relurione, in which we ſtand: to God; 
ſtill inforce the argument to contentment. ' As 
we are his creatures; we are rightfully at his 
diſpoſe. Hoe to him that frivers with his 
Maler: Let the pot ſberd ſtrive with the pot- 
ſherds of: the earth : ſhall the clay ſuy to him 
that . aſh th it, what makeſi thou? If. 
xlv. 9. We forget our condition and original 4 

0 


if we acquieſce not in the determination 
the author of our beings. This conſideration, 


ths ur is derived from God, compoled Fob 
into 
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into à calm, Fob i. 21. The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taten away, eſſe be the 
Name of the Lord. If ve conſider ourſelves 
farther,” as ſuch who: have offended him, and 
forfeited every benefit, even life itſelf ; can 
there be any juſt reaſon for : diſcontent, be- 
eauſe we enjoy / not all the comforts we can 
think of? It is grace that we have any left. 
But eſpecially, if we can juſtly hope, that we 
are his children in the moſt diſtinguiſhing ſenſe, 
this may well reconcile us to any circumſtan- 
ces af our lot here; If we are brought into 
his Family by Chriſt, ſo that he is our Father, 
our Friend, and our God ; we have a ſatisfy - 
ing portion, how little ſoever we may enjoy 
of worldly good, and may juſtly ſay with Ja- 
„Gen. xxxiii. 11. Thave enough; or as it 
is in the Hebrew, I have all things: For if 
God and Chriſt be ours, all things are ours, 
as far as God ſees that they 3 cone to our 
real intereſt, 1 Cor. iii. 21, eſs or. famine 
or nakedneſs ; height or ork ſhall not ſepa-. 
rate us from the love wan whichir 'u Chriſt 
The fulneſs and extent of obey diving pro- 
miſes. is a conſtant reaſon for contentment, 
Theſe arc breaſts of conſolation, from which 
we may draw refreſhment in every ſtate of 
life; they are either particularly ſuited to our 
circumſtances, or more generally comprehend 
them. That one promiſe of God's being with 
#s, might carry a Chriſtian chearfully theo life. 
Wen this principle the Apoſtle recammends 
dor. 
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contentment, Heb. xiii. . Let your CONVUEer- 
ſation, be without coveton . and be content 
— [rr h things as ye have; for. he hath 
ſaid, I will — leave thee nor forſake thee. 
la the moſt ſolitary or mean condition, ve 
cannot be alone, or deſtitute, if the Father is 
with us. 

The various mercies which actually attend 
us in every ſtate, if they be obſerved and ſe- 
riouſly meditated upon, will ſtrongly oblige to 
contentment. We arc never in ſo low and 
uncaſy circumſtances in this world, that there 
are no mixtures of mercy and favour. If we 
have not 'abundance, yet have we not neceſ- 
ſaries? lack we any thing? If we loſe ſome 
dear relation, yet are not others left? If we 
have met with ſome diſappointments, yet are 
we ſtripped of our all? Have we no inſtances 
of a lower and ſtraiter condition than our 
own? Certainly we muſt be very ungrateful 
to God, to overlook the advantageous parts of 
our lot, becauſe of ſome circumſtances which 
we ſhould not chuſe, 

The ſbortneſ5 of our time below, and the 
approaches of death, loudly ſpeak the reaſon- 
ableneſs of contentment with our preſent con- 
dition. A traveller will be contented on the 
road with the accommodations he meets with, 
tho they ſhould not be the beſt, upon the pro- 
ſpect that he is going home, where he ſhall have 
better; eſpecially if he expects to be ſoon at 
home: So a chriſtian ſhould be caſy with his 
lot in his ſhort pilgrimage thro' this _ 

whi 
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which he knows is ſhorter compared with e- 
ternity, than the longeſt Journey he can un- 
dertake comparcd with the reſt of his' life on 
.catth. And eſpecially, if we conſider that 
we can carry nothing home with us, which 
will be of ſervice beyond the grave, more than 
the poorcſt can. A conſideration, by which 
the Apoſtle enforces contentment with a ſmall 
allowance by the way ; 1 Tam. vi. 7, 8. We 
brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out. And, or 
therefore, having food or rarment, let us be 
therewith content. 

If we look into the efernel World before us, 
the argument will gather farther ſtrength. If 
we view the finiſhed miſcry of ſinners that 
have ſhot the gulph, who have not ſo much as 
a drop of water to cool their tongue; Where- 
fore ſhould a living man complain? a man (till 
among the living, and in the poſſeſſion of 
ſome comforts, who yet is conſcious that he 
deſerves to have his lot with the other? On the 
other hand, if we can entertain hope of hea- 
ven as a ſtrate we are deſigned for, where every 
want ſhall be ſupplied, and where perfect un- 
mixed happineſs is ready for us; how unbe- 
coming ſuch expectants is it, to fret at our 
circumſtances in the very ſhort intervening 

age? . 

Finally, the folly and miſchief of diſcontent 
s fit to be repreſented to our minds, to forti- 
fy them againſt it. Fretting and uneaſineſs 
is not the way to amend our circumſtances : 
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Which is an argument ſuggeſted by our Sa- 
viour, Mat. vi. 27. Which of. you by taking 
thought, or anxious carcfulneſs, can add aue 
cubit to his ſtature ? The word we tranſlate 
ſtature, ſignifies indifferently either flature ot 
age; and accordingly we may underſtand 
Chriſt to intimate, that we cannot by our 
carefulneſs add either to the growth of our bo- 
dies, or to the length of our lives; and there 
fore we ſhould, without anxious ſolicitude, 
rely upon God's providence in the way of 
ordinary induſtry, for what he fees conve- 
nient for us. Diſcontent is not a likely way 
to obtain the favour of providence for bet - 
tering our condition, nor will it fit us to 
take the more proper ſteps on our part toward 
the accompliſhment of our deſites. It rather 
provokes God to walk the more contrary to 
us, and diſcompoſes our own minds, fo as to 
render them leſs apt for any prudent endea- 
vours. It increaſes every uneaſineſs, inſtead of 
leſſening it. It adds the weight of guilt to any 
burthen. It obſtructs our enjoyment of the 
mercies we have, and our thankfulneſs for them; 
and is often the parent of many grcat ſins, 
which otherwiſe would be very remote from 
men's thoughts. And it is a great diſparage- 
ment to our holy profeſſion in the view of the 
world. | 

2. Chriſtianity furniſhes us with the brigh- 
teſt patterns of contentment. To inforce the 
precepts of it, and prevent our deſpair of at- 


Such 


taining it. 
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Such a declaration as that in the text, is ont 
of the moſt perſuaſive recommendations of 
the practice. The Apoſtle had learned this, and 
yet he was now in low and ſtrait circumſtances: 
He had learned to be content in any ſtate, and 
he could ſay this, after he had paſſed thro a 
variety of difficulties, had been in wea- 
rineſt and painfulneſs, in watchings often, 
in er and thirſt, in faſtings often, in cold 
and nakedneſs, 2 Cor. xi. 27. We are to con- 
ſider this Apoſtle of the Gentiles as ſet forth 
herein, as well as in his obtaining mercy at firſt, 
for a 8 to them which ſbould after be- 
ebe. 41. 

But eſpecially the Lord Jeſus is the great 
of all his followers in this exellent 
The Lord of Glory ſtooped to the 
loweſt abaſement: The he was rich, yet for 
our ſakes: he became poor; not only was found 
in faſhion as a man, but appeared in the world 
from his cradle to his grave in a ſtate of mean- 
neſs : in his younger years he paſſed for a car- 
penter's ſon 3 and when he came abroad into his 
publick miniſtry; had not à place of his own 
where to lay his head. Yet thro' the whole of 
his courſe not one expreſſion of diſcontent was 
heard: But his behaviour was perfectly ſuitable 
to one, that conſidered himſelf as come into the 
world to perform the work aſſigned him; and 
that was ready to leave it, as ſoon as that was 
finiſhed. We ſhould all look upon ourſclves 
in-ſuch a view, and look to the example of Je- 
ſus to excite us to be like-minded, 


3, 
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3. Chriſtianity directs us to the moſt effec- 
tual teacher, to make theſe conſiderations and 
helps ſucceſsful for our actual learning the 
leſſon of contentment: To impreſs the mo- 
tives of the Goſpel upon our hearts and con- 
ſciences; and while We are beholding * aa 
miableneſs of Chriſt's pattern, to ch 
into the ſame image. Andthis is the good Spi. 
rit of God. Who teaches like him ? Under his 
influences Paul became ſuch a: proficient : 
And he is equally ready to perform his kind 
offices for us, if we deſire his aids, and are hears 
tily willing to learn of him, ; 


INFERENCES. 


r. The preſent ſtate ſhould be conſidered 
by us as a ſtate of learning. There ate many 
imporrant leſſons, which weare all concerned 
to learn in Chriſt's ſchool x this of contentmene 
among the reſt: And there will be conſtant 
room, while we are in the body, for — 
every one of them better. The Apoſtle indeed 
in the text ſays, that he had already learned 
to be content: But when he had declared in this 
very epiſtle, that he had not already attained, 
that is, perfectly; we cannot underſtand. him, 
that he was become ſuch a proficient in 
contentment, as to have no room left for 
farther improvement; but only that he had 
attained this skill in a competent meaſure. 
They are truly commendable, who have made 
a proficiency above others, or above what they 


were * formetly in any chriſtian ex- 
K cellence z 
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ccllence? but they ſhould be ſtill aſpiring to 
the higheſt form. 

2. More depends upon our own ſpirits than 
upon our outward condition, in order to con- 
tentment. Paul could ſay he had learned to 
be content, i#nwhatſoever ſtate he was. This 
was not, becauſe he could chuſe his condi- 
tion, but becauſe his ſpirit was ſo regulated 
by the grace of God, that he could be recon- 
ciled to any condition. Moſt people judge 
otherwiſe; they imagine they could be con- 
tent and at reſt, if they could obtain ſuch a 
comfort which their hearts are now ſet upon, 
if they could arrive at an eſtate of ſuch a ſize, 
as would ſupply their preſent wiſhes. Vain 
thought ! If they are gratified in their preſent de- 
ſire, a worldly mind unmortified will outgrow 
their acquiſitions; new wants and new contri- 
vances will ſtartup, and they will be as far from 
fatisfation as at their ſetting out. A low con- 
dition, conſidered in itſelf, may ſeem to give 
the ſtrongeſt temptations to diſcontent : But 
if we conſult experience, we ſhall find the 
tich and the powerful as frequently ſtrangers 
to an caſy mind as thoſe in a mean ſtate of life. 
The reaſon is, their irregular inclinations and 
unſatiable deſires are inlarged with their ſub- 
ſtance; and therefore all they have, paſſes for 
nothing, becauſe their own diſtempered appe- 
tites will not let them reſt. 

We have a lively inſtance of this in Ha- 
man: If his deſires could have had any bounds, 
one would think he had all in poſſeſſion that 


heart could wiſh for. See how he reckons 
it up himſelf to his friends; Eſth. v. 11,12. 
He told them of the glory of his riches: He 
had amaſſed together vaſt treaſures, and was 
enabled by that means to live in great ſplen- 
dor. And the multitude of his children: Ma- 
ny heap up riches, but have neither child nor 
brother to inherit them; but Haman had a 
multitude of his own deſcendants, no leſs than 
ten ſons, whatever other children he had; fo 
that he might have hopes that his houſe 
ſhould continue for ever, and his dwelling- 
place to all generations. And all the things 
wherein the king had promoted him: The 
ſeveral high offices, and ſtations of truſt 
and honour, which he had conferred upon 
him. And how he had advanced him a- 
bove the princes and ſervants of the king. 
He was prime miniſter, took place of the 
greateſt princes, who were natives of the 
country, and of the higheſt officers of the 
court, who all paid him the next honours to 
the ſovercign himſelf. Tea, ſays he, Eſther 
the queen let no man come in with the king 
unto the banquet which ſhe had prepared but 
myſelf; and to-morrow am 1 invited unto 
her alſs with the king. He thought himſelf 
to ſtand as high in the queen's favour as in the 
'King's: And from the diſtinguiſhing marks 
of regard he had from both, and from the 
new invitation ſent him for the next day, 
he had reaſon to apprehend that he was eſta- 
bliſhed in his high Dignity. But in all this a - 
— 1 greeable 
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ble ſituation of his affairs, is the man con- 
tented? No, he immediately adds, ver. 13. 
Tet all this availeth me nothing, ſo long as I 
ſee Mordecai the Few ſitting at the king's gate. 
Mordecai had denied him the reſpect and reve- 
rence which he expected, and this ſpoiled the en- 
joyment of all his delights. His haughty mind 
could not brook one man at court who would 
not cringe to him, ſo that he could not reliſh 
the obeiſance paid him by all the reſt ; his rich- 
es, his children, his power, his dignities, all a- 
vailed him juſt nothing. 

This ſtrange, but very ſtriking inſtance, is 
a full evidence, that the largeſt collection and 
the greateſt varicty of worldly good will not 
produce contentment ; that a ſmall uneaſineſs, 
the not having a ſingle appetite or paſſion gra- 
tified; will take away the reliſh of what is 
agrecable in life, if ſuch an appetite or paſſion is - 
allowed to be head- ſtrong; and therefore that 
no condition can make us happy, unleſs a foun- 
dation be laid for it in the due regulation of our 

own ſpirits. | | 
3. Let us therefore labour. to have our 
minds ſo formed, that they can be content 
and tolcrably caſy in any ſtate of life. Let 
us endcayour to carry ſuch a temper along 
with us, that we can comport with any con- 
dition, and make the beſt of it; or elſe in 
truth thcre is no condition, which will not 
Furniſh occaſions for diſcontent. The Apoſtle 
goes on thus to explain his attaintment, ver. 
12. I know both how to be abaſed, 22 
, o 
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know how to abound ; every where and in all 
things I am inſtructed, both to be full and to 
be hungry, both to abound, and to ſuffer need. 
Now what is this univerſal furniture for con- 
tentment through all the changes of life? It 
muſt conſiſt” of theſe Ingredients : A low opi- 
nion of this world, and mortified affections to 
the things of it : A lively faith in the promiſed 
realitics of the life to come: Comfortable 
hopes of our own title to the heavenly inhe- 
ritance: And a hearty reſignation to the diſ- 
poſal of our heavenly Father for our circum- 
ſtances by the way. By means of theſe we ſhall 
enjoy a happy calm thro' every ſtate, and 
without theſe we may be overſet in any. 
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aig Hes, X. 36. 
For Ne have need of patience, that aff 


e have done the will of God, Je 
. t receive the promiſe. 


Gd "2 | Atience is very near a-kin to the 
erace of contentment, which 1 
have been laſt upon: And yet 
chere is a difference between 
== them. Contentment properly re- 
ſ 5 our worldly condition, only as it is ſup- 
paſed capable of riſing higher, and as our poſ- 


ſeſſion of the good things of life is not com- 
Fler. 


et +0 
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pleat. Patience reſpects the evils of 2 
which we are actually feeling; or ſome future 

which we have ground to expeR, but 
that is as yet delayed. And the Apoſtle in the 
text, compared with the context, repreſents 
Chriſtians as needing patience in both theſe 
reſpects. 

He reminds theſe 6 Hebrews 
whom. he wrote, how they had already bet 
called to ſuffer for Chriſt, and how well they , 
had acquitted themſelves in the trial; ver. 32, 
33,34. Call to remembrance the former days, 
in which, after ye were illuminated, ye endu- 
red (the word ſignifies, ye endured: with pa- 
tience) a great fight of afflittions : Partly 
while ye were made agazing-ſtock by reproaches 
2 affiiftions, partly while ye became 

anions of * that were ſo uſed. For 
e had compaſſion of me in my bonds, and took 


Horfull the ſpoiling 772 your goods, knowing in 
ve in heaven a better 


2 that ye 
an induring ſubſtance. But their warfare 
was not yet accompliſhed ; and therefore he 
exhorts them to maintain the ſame temper, ani- 
mated by the ſame hope; ver. 35. Caſt not 
away therefare your confidence, which 'hath 
great recompence of reuard. Quit not the 
«« patience, the courage and freedom ye have 
c uſed in maintaining your profeſſion ; for the 
f* rewards you expect, will make full amends 
e for all the trials which may be yet behind, as 
te well as for thoſe already undergone.” And 
therefore ſtop not ſhort of the prize: For ye 
K 4 have 
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have need of 77 ience, that aſter ye hove done 
the will of God, ye might _ the promiſe. 

There is a promiſe to be received by Chriſtians, 
which is ſufficient to compenſate the utmoſt 
ſufferings and ſervices they can paſs thro' here. 

But this ſhall not be reccived, till after they 
have done the will of God : Till they have 
gone through their courſe of obedience to his 
preceptive will, and of ſubmiſſion to his pro- 
vidential will, for as long time as he ſees meet 
to continue them by the way. And therefore 
every Chriſtian has need of paticnce in order to 
this. | 
I ſhall diſcourſe of the ſubject in the follow- 

ing method. 13, Enquire into the nature of 
chriſtian patience. 27, Shew the need and 
occaſion, which a Chriſtian has for it, from 
this conſideration, that he is not to receive the 
promiſe, till after he hath done the will of 
God. And 3, Rrepreſent the way to which 
Chriſtianity diręcts us for ſupplying this need, 

or for furniſhing us with the — rcquir 
red, 


I. The nature of een. Pahonce is to be 
conſidered. 

I have already ſu ggeſted, that the province, 
herein patience is to be exerciſed, is, either 
in bearing preſent inconveniences and cvils; 
or in waiting for ſome future good, and eſpe- 

cially in the Chriſtian's caſe waiting for we fu- 
Fare wk] heayen. 


Two 
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Two words arc more eſpecially uſed in the 
new Teſtament to expreſs this temper. One 
is up, 4 length of mind. This our 
tranſlators ſometimes render patience, as in 
Heb.vi. 12. Fam. v. 10. and ſometimes long- 
ſuffering, as Rom. ii. 4. 2 Cor. vi. 6. Rom. ix. 
22, &c, It is directly oppoſed to haſtineſs of 
ſpirit. The other word, moſt frequently uſed 
for patience, is that in the text, vuwougri, abi- 
ding conſtant under afflictions; or, ſuſtaining 
the evils which befal us, with perſeverance in 
our duty, in expectation of the deliverance and 
recompence promiſed in due time. 

Patience is not an inſenſibleneſs of preſent 
evils, or an indiffcrence for future good. Ns 
affiittion for the preſent is ' joyous, but grie- 
vous. Chriſt himſelf was ſenſible of his ſuf- 
ferings, and expreſſed his ſenſe of them. Nor 
ſhould we be coldly affected to the bleſſings, 
for which God has encouraged us to hope: 
That would be a reflection upon their excel- 
lence, or upon our own tafte; and would 
make us negligent in endeavours to obtain 
them. 3 | 

But chriſtian patience is a diſpoſition, that 
keeps us calm and compoſed in our frame, and 
ſteady in the practice of our duty, under the 
ſenſe of our afflictions, or in the delay of our 
hopes. ö | 

The principal expreſſions of it may . be redu- 
ced to theſe inſtanccs. | | 

I. Patience ſecures the poſſeſſion of our 
ſouls, in every circumſtance that tends to diſ- 
-% 2 ; compoſe 


Ws - the deferring 
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compoſe our minds. Chriſt exhorts his Diſci- 
ples, when he had foretold the ſufferings and 
to which they would be expoſed, Luke 
xi. 19. In patience poſſeſs ye your ſouls. 
Whatever you meet with, keep up the poſſeſ- 
« ſion of yourſelves, let reaſon and grace 
ec maintain the aſcendant; and ſhew yourſelves 
% men.” This exhortation ſuppoſes what in 
fact we find too often true, that ſmart trials or 
woof men's hopes, are apt to make 
their heart ſick, to maſter and enſlave the 
mind; ſo that people are hardly their own 
men, but their violent affections and tumul- 
tuous paſſions run away with them. Patience 
s to guard the ſoul againſt this: To preſerve it 
ſedate and ſober ; that unreaſonable paſſions 
and reſentments may not boil up either againſt 
God or man; that inward peace upon the ſo- 
lid grounds of religion, may not be loſt in the 
ſcuffle of paſſion, or clouded by events which 
have no connection with it; that we may not 
be ſo infatuated as to loſe the enjoyment of the 
bleſſings we have, becauſe of ſome evils we 
feel; and that we may ſtill be able clearly to 
diſccrn our preſent duty in any turns of pro- 
vidence. This is to poſſeſs our ſouls in any 
trial of patience ; to continue in an even frame, 
and ward off all impreſſions which would ruffle 
our minds, or put us out of the temper be- 
coming us as men and Chriſtians. ' 

2. Patience will prevent haſty and raſh con- 
cluſions, either from preſent les or from 
rhe ſuſpenſion of deſired good. We arg prone 
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| to make a haſty judgment of things from pre- 
ſent appearances; againſt which patience will 

fortify. We are too ready to charge God 
fooliſhly z to call in queſtion the truth of 
his promiſes, if he do not accompliſh them 
in our way and time; or to ſuſpect his 
mercy and goodneſs | becauſe of the trials 
which are made -our lot: Like the de- 
ſponding Pſalmiſt, Pal. Ixxvii. 7, 8, 9. Will 
the Lord caſt off for ever? and will he be 
favourable no more? Is his mercy clean gone 
for ever? Doth his promiſe 2 for ever- 
more? Hath he forgotten to be gracious? 
Hath he in anger ſbut up his tender mercies 2 
In oppoſition to this, patience diſpoſes to reſt 
in God's certain declarations of his favour to 
the upright ; and to ſuppreſs any ſuch haſty ſur- 
miſcs to the diſhonour of God; as the ſame 
Pſalmiſt did in ver. 10. This is my infirmity. 
Or, we may be apt in dark hours to entertain 
ſome hard thoughts of religion, when it ex- 
poles to ſuffering, and the recompences of it 
arc conſidered as out of fight and future : But 
patience will fix us in this reckoning, that the 
ſufferings of this preſent time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which ſball 
revealed in us; and that the recompences in 
proſpet are worth waiting and ſuffering for 
too. If we are ready to deſpond of ſucceſs, 
when we think of the ſtrength or ſubtlety of 
our enemies, the variety of our work, and 
F F own . weakneſs ; paticnce will ſuppreſs 


very miſgiving thought, and imbolden us to 
* 7 7 4 ; | X F con- 


* 


* 
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conclude, that he who hath' delivered, and 
_— —— wil 4 Ne he will 
ur from and fulfil in us the 
le good-pleaſure of his goodneſs and the 
—_ of faith with power, f we ſincerely en- 

deavour to finiſh well. 

3. Patience will fortify againſt any unlawful 
methods for accompliſhing our deliverance or 
deſires. It is natural to all under burthens to 
caſt about how they may help themſelves, or to 
conſult proper means to obtain what they wiſh 
for. Now it is the work of patience to re- 
ſtrain from any ſinful expedient, which may 
ſeem to- promiſe relief. Fe that believeth, 
ſhall not make haſte, Iſa. xxviii. 16. The pati- 
ent man reſolves rather to bear any trouble, 
than go out of God's way to caſe himſelf: He 
will reckon it the ſame thing to have no way 
at all, and to have no lawful way of deliver- 
ance from his affliction. When the Phili- 
= ines were coming againſt Saul with a formi- 
| dable army, and his own people were much diſ- 
couraged and afraid, he would not wait for de- 
liverance in God's time and way, but he went 
himſelf and offered 4 burnt- offering, 1 Sam. 
xiii. 9. This was his impatience; and though 
he promiſed himſelf much from it, yet it coſt 
him dear. If he had patiently ſtaid a little 

—— God would have eſtabliſhed his king- 

2 Tfraet for ever. But for this haſty 

rr both him and his _— | 

= 13, 14. Patience will not ſuffer a man t 


apply to any doubtful courſe, much leſs to yens 
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ture upon any known fin to precipitate his re- 
leaſe or ſatisfaction. 

4. Patience diſpoſes a man to go on in the 
way of his duty, whatever diſcouragement 
may ariſe from the preſſure of his troubles or 
the deferring of his hopes. This is the moſt 
eſſential part of patience, to perſevere in our 
proper work and our chriſtian courſe, what- 
ever weights and burthens attend us, whatever 
it may coſt us, and though the ſucceſs and be- 
nefit of our endeavours do not immediately 
inſue. The impatient in ſuch a caſe are apt to 
be faint and weary in their minds, to become 
remiſs in their work, and tired out of their 
waiting frame by ſharp and continued trials; 
if not wholly to give up in deſpondency. But 
the righteous ſball hold on his way, Job xvii. 9. 
This is what the Apoſtle exhorts us to, Zeb. 
xii. 1. to run with patience the race that is ſet 
before us; whatever difficulties it is attended 
with, and for as long time as our maſter, who 
has appointed it, ſees meet to continue us in 
it. 

Theſe things may be ſufficient to repreſent 
the general nature of patience. We ſhall have 
occaſion to be more particular in the conſide- 


ration of the ſecond general head propoſed, 
namely, 


II. To ſhew the need and occaſion, which 
a Chriſtian has for the exerciſe of -paticnce. 
The Apoſtle affirms of thoſe, to whom he 
Vite, that they had need of patience : _ 
1 what - 
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conclude, that he 4who hath delivered, = 
_ — 2 Gao deliver A that he will 
| us from and in us the 
le good-pleaſure of his gre] and the 
wo f faith with power, it we ſincerely en- 
deavour to finiſh well. 
3. Patience will fortify againſt any unlawful 
methods for accompliſhing our deliverance or 
deſires. It is natural to all under burthens to 
caſt about how they may help themſelves, or to 
conſulx proper means to obtain what they wiſh 
for. Now it is the work of patience to re- 
ſtrain from any ſinful expedient, which may 
ſeem to- promiſe relief. He that believeth, 
ball not make haſte, Iſa. xxviii. 16. The pati- 
ent man reſolves rather to bear any trouble, 
than go out of God's way to caſe himſelf: He 
will reckon it the ſame thing to have no way 
at all, and to have no lawful way of deliver- 
ance from his affliction. When the Phili- 
ftines were coming againſt Saul with a formi- 
dable army, and his own people were much diſ- 
ed and afraid, he would not wait for de- 
liverance in God's time and way, but he went 
himſelf and offered à burnt-offering, 1 Sam. 
xiii. 9. This was his impatience; and though 
he promiſed himſelf much from it, yet it coſt 
him dear. If he had patiently ſtaid a little 
longer God would have eſtabliſhed his king- 
38 Tfraet for ever. But for this haſty 
rr both him and his family, 
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ture upon any known fin to precipitate his re- 
leaſe or ſatisfaction. 

4. Patience diſpoſes a man to go on in the 
way of his duty, whatever diſcouragement 
may ariſe from the preſſure of his troubles or 
the deferring of his hopes. This is the moſt 
eſſential part of patience, to perſevere in our 
proper work and our chriſtian courſe, hat- 
ever weights and burthens attend us, whatever 
it may coſt us, and though the ſucceſs and be- 
nefit of our endeayours do not immediately 
inſue. The impatient in ſuch a caſe are apt to 
be faint and weary in their minds, to become 
remiſs in their work, and tired out of their 
waiting frame by ſharp and continued trials; 
if not wholly to give up in deſpondency. But 
the righteous ſball hold on his way, Job xvii. 9. 
This is what the Apoſtle exhorts us to, Heb. 
xii. 1. to run with patience the race that is ſet 
before us; whatever difficultics it is attended 
with, and for as long time as our maſter, who 
has appointed it, ſees meet to continue us in 
it. 

Theſe things may be ſufficient to repreſent 
the general nature of patience. We ſhall have 
occaſion to be more particular in the conſide- 


ration of the ſecond general head N 
namely, 


II. To ſhew the need and occaſion, which 
a Chriſtian has for the exerciſe of patience. 
The Apoſtle affirms of thoſe, to whom he 
wrote, that they had need of patience: And 
3 what - 
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whatever might be ſingular in their cafe, there 
is enough in the common caſe of all Chriſtians, 
or for ought they know may be ſ to make 
the ſame declaration to hold true of them all. 

A Chriſtian has need of patichce, us well as 
of the other graces of the Spirit, in his way to 
heaven. This is one branch of the character 
of every heir of glory, as much as faith or love 
or any other part of the new nature. It is a 
part of the image of God in his ſaints. He 
is ſtiled the God of patience, Rom. xv. 5. He 
is long- ſuffering, and exerciſes much forbear- 
ance. Though his perfect bleſſedneſs admits 
not properly of his ſuffcring any prejudice, yet 
he reccives many affronts from ſinful creatures, 
and notwithſtanding them ſuſpends the execu- 


tion of his anger, and therein ſhews as it were 
a power over himſelf ; as Moſes elegantly ex- 
preſſes it in his prayer, Numb. xiv. 17, 18. Let 
as 


the power of my Lord be 1 according 

rhos befþ * ſaying, The Lord is long-ſuf- 
fering, and of great mercy, &c. As if he had 
ſaid; Yet give another inſtance, how thou canſt 
reſtrain thy juſt anger, by ſparing again this pro- 
voking people. Now there muſt be ſome re- 
ſemblance of our heavenly Father in all his 
children, in this as well as other repreſentations 
of him: They muſt properly exerciſe a power 
over themſelves to reſtrain their paſſions and 
keep poſſeſſion of their ſouls, under the vari- 
ous providences of God. Hence patience is 
reckoned up' as a branch of the godlike nature 
in us, 2 Pex. i. 6. and r -ſufering''s * 


* 


the fruits of the Spirit, Gal. v. 22. and what 


all the elect᷑ of God are preſſed to put on, Col. 


ili. 12. 

Chriſtians have need of patience, in com- 
mon with the reſt of their fellow- creatures. 
All have ſome exerciſes of patience in this life, 
and Chriſtians ſhare in the common lot. 
They are no more exempted than others, from 
the vanity and uncertainty of the preſent ſtate. 
Pains and diſeaſes, loſs of friends, ingratitude, 
diſappointments in their affairs, and all the va- 
rious troubles to which man is born, fall to the 
lot of good and bad promiſcuouſly. In theſe 


things there is one event to the righteous and 


to the wicked, Eccl. ix. 2. And they muſt, as 
well as others, frequently continue expectants 


for a long time of many outward comforts 
and benefits they deſire. And therefore they 


7 
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have need of patience, as well as others; and 


God would have them to be examples to the 
reſt of the world, in the exerciſe of patience 
under the ſame circumſtances with them. 
Beſides this, Chriſtians, as ſuch, have more 
need of patience than others: And the great- 
er advances they make in the chriſtian life, 
ſtill ſo much the more occaſion they have for 
it. They often meet with peculiar exerciſes 
upon the ſtore of their goodneſs : Sufferings of 
one kind or other for the ſake of Chriſt and a 
good conſcience. Such is the temper of the 
world, that it ſeldom fails to hold true in ſome 
degree, that all that will live godly in Chriſt 
Feſus, muſt ſuffer perſecution, 2 Tim. iii. 1 > 
+ 8 The 
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The Church is ſeldom long without open per- 
ſecution; and when it enjoys what may com- 
paratively be called ret, yet the number of 
thoſe who are really religious is ſo diſpropor- 
tionate to the bad, that they generally meet 
with ſome ungrateful diſtinction from thoſe 
among whom they live; they can hardly e- 
ſcape reproach, if they are treated no worſe. 
Now all ſuch things are trials of patience. And 
their di ſpuſition toward the promiſed bleſſed- 
neſs; makes the deferring of that a trial pe: 
culiar to them. Earthly minds arc crs 
to any exerciſe of patience in this caſe : If 
might, they would live here always. But a 
Chriſtian has fixed his portion in God, and he 
expects not his full happineſs in him till he ar- 
rives at heaven, and therefore he prefers that 
world to this. And the higher advances he has 
made in knowledge and faith, and meetneſs and 
aſſurance, ſo much the more will the deferring 
of his bleſſedneſs be a trial of his patience. 

Thoſe Chriſtians, who have exerciſed much 
patience already, yet ſtill have need of it to the 
end of their lives. It is the ſcope of the text, 
as I obſerved at the beginning, to admoniſh 
thoſe who were partakers of this grace, and 
had given inſtances of it, that fill they had 
need of it: They had yet need of more pati- 
ence, and room to acquit themſelves better in 
farther trials. 7 

But that, which I would a little more parti- 
cularly inſiſt upon, is the conſideration which 
the Apoll intimates, upon bunt of which 


they 
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they had need of patience; That, after they 
AA done the will of God, they mig hi receive 
the promiſe. This gives us a lively repreſenta- 
tion, how' neceſſary this grace is, in an 
wen we may take of it, | 34 . 

1. A Chriſtian has need of Patience, to pet- 
tin doing the will of God, even in his ordi-' 
narꝝ courſe. The certain and known duty of 
a Chriſtan in his way to heaven, independent 
of thoſe particular circumſtances which are 
made the lot of ſome, calls for a good mea-· 
2 atience to do it well; for there is 

an and exerciſe in a chriſtian coutſe' 
0 the beſt ſtate of things that this world III 
admit. Hence a patient continuamce in well» 
doing is a cos to way Chriſtian, 
„/ 

Many of theconſtant duties of the chriſtian 
life ate unavoidably a wearineſs to the fleſh,” 
Prayer and reading and hearing cannot be per- 
formed without paind: And patience is need. 

Indwelling ſin is frequently mak ing o 
tion; ſo that when we would do god 2 2 
reſent: with uc, Rom. vii. 21. "This oftemoes 
ons an uneaſy e. fi 

We muſt act contrary to Antes of cho 
generality in many inſtances of duty. When 
the world is at the beſt, this is the caſt. If We 
would approve outſelves to God and a go 
conſcience, we muſt in ſome 1 — 
to ſwimagainſt the ſtream, to be aud 
rot r the * Rom. Xii. ue 
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but rather by a contrary practice, with Noah to 
condenm the world. Heb. xi. 7: Ne 
dor patience. 

In many * we muſt proceed iothe per- 
formance of duty, when we cannot diſcern 
the ſucceſs of paſt endeavours. We maſt ſill 
r tho 

it may to us as ſtrong as ever: And per- 
ſiſt in the uſe of means for the good of others 
under our care and influence, though they have 
hitherto been unſucceſsful. This is a very con- 
ſidcrable trial of chriſtian patience: The cha- 
riot wheels are very apt to deivehcaviy in 1. 


And in the advances of age, 
ſtrength and ſpirits abate, many branches of duty 
are neceſſarily more tedious and weariſome, as 
almoſt every action of r e 
not be given or. 11 
he A Chriſtian hach nerd of pmience, to per- 
ſiſt in bearing the will of God and in doing his 
duty under it, when his courſe is peculiarly im- 
birtexed, For inſtance, 

„To bear the ſhock of ſuddewand ee 
trials, which are apt to over ſet a man at once, 
and to produce haſty and unadviſed 
rs 2 man. 3332 

„ A an cut a om before ine eyes, 
Pl. xxxi. aa. I aid Z my. haſte, 
Lars, Plal, cxvicit. To ſuppreſs a tumult, and 
keepthe mind in frame upon ſuch an occaſion, - 
is A very great attainment. The patience of 
Job was 2 Wah 15 

0 


. 
— 


— 


all men , 


m_ Pt Palin * 


To bear a facetſion of exerciſes, one after 


another, is fall more. To have God's waves 
and 'billows to paſs over us, and yet keep out” 
heads | above-water, ' neither thinking him 
unkind, ' or utijuſt, or unfaithful, 105 10” 
ſing the uſe of feaſon and grace; is 4 noble 
firmneſs of mad. How illuſtrious was the 


oompoſure of Jab, when ſo many meſſengers; 


of ill ridings came thick one u 2 

While he humbſed himſelf * i=Siw 

hand of God, yet he 7. Ee 

33 ſaying, Naked came I but of 

Womb, and naked ſball I return yh Am! "The 

Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken Sid) 2 
25 be the name of the Lord. In all is 


fob? if 2712 7 
To bear the eri of crertiſcb. 
Many, who have ed well upon the firſt 


attack, yet have been tired but by the length 
and tediouſneſs of afflictions: They have loſt” 
the poſſeſſion of themſelyes at laſt, after they” 
had ſuppreſſed paſſion and diſcontent, and hard 
thoughts for a conſulgtable time; and Hay 
fallen into ſdme indirekt courſe for relief} 
which they could not find intheirhearts lt 
at fitſt. Tho' fribulation is ſometimes ſo me: 
tified, that it worketh patience, Rom. v.. Yet. 
this'is far from being its conſtant effect. 
how glorious the rte when a man . 4 
veres in paticrice thro” a longcourſe of, paid, n 


a There was this cir 
anc: übe he ptiene of Fob chk 


fame not, nor 0 God footh ſbly. 


F 
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at the ſame time he is an inſtance how ſtrong a 
temptation the * of exerciſes is; ſince 
2. 2 Job >; who. began ſo gloriouſly, 
tranſported into ſome ſallies 
e his trial. 
o jmpa the hand of. e. when he touches: 
us in amoſt tender point. Not only in ſmall. 
ttials, but in great —— — If, 
life, ſuppoſe, be threatned. The malice, of 
Satan would. not be - ſatisfied, when he ſaw: 
Fob's ſteadineſs under his many calamities, 
en z 
well knowing, kin; for skin, pes all 
that a. man 21 5 mal he give for is life, 
Job ii. 4. How. hard to have the trial of our 
Faith. found unto praiſc.in ſuch acaſe? Or fil 
to © exerciſe patience, when God. deprives, us 
not 2 of things more remote from our 
„ but when he calls for. our Iſaacs 2 
When \ he takes away our idols? Here men are 
2 25 ſay, 1 could have born any. ching but 


Te bear God's. When, we cannot ac. 
1 Kip his i a ends in. it. When, 
Hare round about him, yet to 
believe 1775 ps is the habitation of his 
thrane x. 5 is a hard, but a glorious diſplay of 
patience. F en ſay this, 0b xxiii.8— B. 
Rebold, orward, but he ig not there; 
on back i 1 cannot peregive him: On 
where he doth work, but I can- 

1 oxy him: He bideth 1 5 Fon the, 


r hand, . not ſee kim. But be 
. ee . him. But be 
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knoweth the way that I tate; when he hath 
tried me, I ſball come forth as gold. My foot 
hath held his fteps, 2 way have ] kept, and 
not deglined. 

To bear ſharp > afflictions, When natural ſpi- | 
rits are Nel The ſpirit of a man, when 
lively, and well ſupported by the animal ſpi- 
rits, cis go a great way to /i Aſtain his infir- 
mity : But when the ſpirit is uud, not 
only by guilt, bur by weakneſs of body, ſink- 
ing diſtreſſes, or the infirmitics of age; how 
much harder are the amiablc expreſſions of pa- 
tience ? | 

To bear affliction paticntly, when an unlaw- 
ful way of dcliverance 'ſeems directiy to offer 
itſelf and to promiſe relief. It is hard in ſuch 
circumſtances to chuſe ſuffering rather than ſin · 
ning; to be content to bear our burthen ſtill, 
rather than be caſed of it upon ſuch terms. 
in a time of perſecution for conſcience lake'; 
if we ſhould have life or liberty offcred us, on 
condition we will viplate;the dictates of our 
conſciences 3 this 15 in eminent trial of: chriſtian 
parience, 

3. A Chriſtian” hath need of patience, 80 
perſiſt i in waiting to the ene to o receie the pro- 
miſe. Bſpecially, 

If he has lively views of a happ ſtate beftte | 
him, and comfortable hopes of his own. title 
to jt. Here the height of | his t riſtianity in- 
_— 5 ly of his Patience. * more I er 

ing the heavenly tare is to much 
moxe ardent „be * Ss os 0 

3 a 
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If this courſe be greatly imbittered in the 
mean while, by bodily infixmitics, by troubles 
in the world, by the removal of many of his 
ious friends and acquaintance to heaven be- 
Foe him; this heightens the cxcrciſc of pati- 
ence to an aſſured Chriſtian from the delay of his 
hopes. 
ic his ſervice. and uſefulneſs are to appea- 
rance much over. When Paul was in a ſtrait 
between two, which to chuſe, being with 
Chriſt, or ſtaying a little longer below; he was 
content upon the proſpect of future ſerviceable- 
neſs to the Church of Chriſt, to remain longer 
in the body, Phil. i. 23, 24. But when an 
aged ſervant of Chriſt, who knows whither 
he is going, but finds that his active work is 
done, and thinks himſelf laid by as a veſſel of 
little more uſe; when ſuch a one is yet continu- 
ed waiting in pain and weakneſs, without being 
capable of reliſhing the cnjoyments, or per- 
forming the buſineſs of life; this is a ſingular 
Serciſe of patience. And eſpecially, 
If he hath long thought himſelf going, juſt 
at harbour, but Ads himſelf driven back a- 


1 eyery ſuch inſtance is a freſh trial to 


A chiftian then has oi need of paticnce. 
1 proceed, 65 


al UI. To ſhew the way, to which Chuittianity 
ditects us for applying this necd, or for furniſh- 
ing us with th fc ticnce requircd.” And it ſug- 
3 u Rein hk ham 


theſe. 
11 1 i. Wha: 
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1. Whatever is a trial of our patience, we 
ſhould conſider it as rhe will of” God concern- 
ing us. This is the juſteſt foundation of pa- 
tience, and the beſt preparation for it. It will 
over-awe. our ſouls, to do and bear and wait 
without fretting or paſſionate (allies. For what 
room can there be to repine, when all is ad- 
juſted by one, whoſe counſel ſhall and, and 
wit will do all his pleaſure ? And who is a 
better judge than durſelves what is fit for us? 
Shall not this induce us to ſay with a placid 
ſubmiſſion, Lord, zof as I will, but as thou 
wilt? Let him do what ſeemeth him good. 
If our work in ſome parts of it is ungrateful 
to fleſh and blood, ſelf-denying and ſingular ; 
yet ſhould not we think, who art thou, O man, 
who replieſt againſt God? Should we be law- 
leſs, or receive law from him? In the whole 
compals of duty we arc doing the will of God, 
and that is enough. Are we labouring with- 
out viſible ſucceſs? Yet we ſhould at God's 
command let down the net again: He may 
have purpoſes to ſerve by our work, though 
our direct end in it ſhould never be accompliſh- 
ed; or he may accompliſh our deſire by future 
endeavours, though thoſe already paſt have 
been ineffectual. Are we called to ſufferings? 
We ought to remember, that they come not 
by chance, but according to the will 0 ks God, 
and therefore we may therein commit t 

. our ſouls' to him in well. doing, as xg a 
faithful Creator, 1 Pet. iv. 19, We are Watt- 
9 N. till our change come; but let us think, 
L 4 thar 
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that it is all the days of our appointed time, 
E xiv. 14. Before We fall aſleep, we muſt 
content to ſerue our generation according 
to che will of God, Adds xiii. 36. to accom- 
| pli the meaſure of ſeryice and, ſuffering, 
which it is his pleaſure to aſſign us, before 

we are diſmiſſed. And tho We e ſhould | in a 

cat meaſure. be paſt active ſervice, yet if it 

> his will that we ſhould ftill remain ex- 

amples of waiting, is not that a ſufficient rea- 

ſon to wait patiently, till he hath fulfilled all 


the 2 pleaſure of his goodneſs in us and 


2 4. We ſhould ſtrengthen our faith in-the 

Gere of the Goſpel, and live in the dai- 

ly exerciſe of it, The principles of faith con- 
7 tain the fitteſt motives to diſpoſe the mind to 
a fixed patience and an abſolute reſignation, 
to the divine will in all circumſtances : And 
under the powerful influence of a lively faith 
in them, patience will be an eaſy and a prac- 
ticable thing. Therefore thoſe who actually 
inherit the promiſes, arc repreſented as arriv- 
ing at them thro” faith and patience, thro faith 
as the principle, and paticnce as the fruit; He, 
VL 12. 

By this means we ſhall be Qatisficd, that 
the exerciſes of. our patience are not incon- 
ſiſtent with the goodneſs and favour of God. 
In circumſtances that bear hard upon us, we 
may be ready to canclude, that if "if theſs are 
his will concerning us, they are certain marks 
that we are not 15 a | ſtate of acceptance. 

| Whereas 
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Whereas! faith will reach us, that whom the 
Lord loveth, he chaſteneth ; and ſcourgeth e- 
very ſon whom he recerveth : That if we en- 
dure chaſtening, God dealeth with us as with 
ſons 3 Heb: xii. 6, 7. __ 
Faith will aſſure us of: divine care to 
moderate our exerciſes in proportion to our 
ſtrength, to ſupport us under them, and de- 
liver us out of them in due time. Chriſt 
aſſured his firſt Diſciples of a ſpecial pre- 
ſence of God with them and care of them, 
when he forctold the difficulties they were 
to paſs thro', in Late xxi. that he would 
give them a mouth and wiſdom, which their 
adverſaries ſbould not be able to reſiſt, ver. 
15. And that not @ hair of their head ſhould 
periſh, ver. 18. And thereupon exhorts them 
in patience to poſſeſs their ſouls, ver. 19. If 
any ſhould ſay, that this was an encourage- 
ment. peculiar to them,” the Goſpel has left 
one ſufficient to ſupport every true believer, 
1 Cor. x. 13. God is faithful, who'vill not 
ſuffer you to be tempted above that ye are 
le ; but will with the temptation alſo make 
a way to eſcape, that ye may be able to bear 
it. | ns | FTI © 
Faith will refreſh us with the proſpect of 
a bleſſed iſſue of all: That 75 2 is the man 


that endureth temptation ; for when he is 
tried, he ſhall receive the crown of life, which 
the Lord hath promiſed to them that love 
him; Jam. v. 12, | 


3. We 
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3. We ſhould carefully cultivate the prin- 
ciple of. love to God. That is the charac- 
tex of thoſe, who are declared bleſſed in the 
place juſt. mentioned, and intitled to the 
crown of life after their trials. If then 'we 
love God in the darkeſt hours, we may | 
the comfort of that promiſe, and — 
all impatience in view of the approaching 
reward. And beſides this, a ſtrong affection 
to God will naturally put a good conſtruction 
upon all his pleaſure. We ſhall not think 
much of any ſervice to which he calls us, 
when it is not only the work of faith, but 
ee e 1 Theſſ. i. 3. Then no 
ſufferings for him will be accounted hard, 
but we ſhall rather rejoice that we are coun- 
ted wortihy to ſuffer ſbame for his name. No 
waiting will -be thought unrcaſonable, while 
we are ſatisfied he loves us, and our love to 
him induces us to interpret all delays as con- 
ſiſtent with that. 

4. Let us oſten repreſent. to our * 
the preſent advantages of patience. It is its 
own reward, as impatience is its own pu- 
niſhment. What more advantageous view 
can be given of patience, than that of our 
Saviour, that by it we ſhall poſſeſs our «ſouls ? 
We ſhall keep reaſon and grace in the throne, 
and be capable of injoying ourſelves in all 
events: Whereas impaticnce lays aſide the 
man, and either ſets up the brute or the de- 
vil in us, leads us to act a fooliſh or an outra- 
** part. Patience lightens our burthen; im. 
patiengs 
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patience doubles it, piercing the heart thro 
with many ſorrows. Patience is the likely 
way to diſarm an enemy; it pleaſes and 
honours God, and keeps us in a poſture to 
receive a deliverance from our troubles, or 
the accompliſhment of our hopes, with a 
double reliſh. 

5. We ſhould. often contemplate the great 
examples of patience. Be followers of them, 
who thro' faith and patience inherit the pro- 
miſes, Heb. vi. 12. Seeing we are aſſed 
about with ſo great a cloud 0 f was, be 
us —Tun with patience hg race that is 2 
before us, chap. Xii. 1. The obſervation of 
the great patterns of patience will convince 
us, that it is a practicable thing, and that the 
beſt of men have often had the moſt trying 
exerciſes: And it will be of uſe both to & 
rect and excite to the practice. 

Let us cſpecially /ook wnto Jeſus for this 
purpoſe. Think, what trials of - patience he 
met with: The moſt difficult work to be 
performed, wherein he often met with the 
contradittions of ſinners : The ſevereſt ſuf- 
fcrings to be undergone: And a time to wait, 
till his work was finiſhed; for it is often 
obſerycd i in his hiſtory, that his time was not 
yet come, Let us obſerve alſo, how he be- 
haved in all theſe circumſtances of trial. With 
the utmoſt regard to the will of God. This 
he came into the world t do, tho that was 
the moſt amazing inſtance of humiliation, 
Heb. * 7. When his laſt ſufferings were 

at 
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at hand, while he expreſſed the defire of 
human nature, Father, ſave me from this 
hour, he breathed alſo the calmeſt ſubmiſ- 
ſion to his will; Father, glorify thy name, 
ohn xii. 27, 28. And in another Evange- 
iſt, Not as I will, but as thou wilt, Mat. 
xxvi. 39. His patience was as illuſtrious to his 
injurious' enemies, praying to his Father on 
the croſs to forgive them, Luke xxiii. 34. 
And when he was reviled by them, he re- 
viled not again. And tho he could have 
no reliſh for this world, any farther than to 
do good in it, yet he was content to ſtay 
God's time for finiſhing his work, tho' he 
was ſtraitned with deſire, till it was accom- 
pliſbed, Luke xii. 50. Here was a perfect 
pattern for us to follow in the way to per- 
fetion. 

But the examples of others of the excel: 
lent of the earth in this grace, arc not without 
their uſe. As the Apoſtle refers us, Heb. xii. 
r. to the moſt eminent ſaints in general of the 
Old Teſtament, for an example of patience, 
as well as of faith; ſo we are directed in par- 
ticular to fate the prophets, who [es inthe 

name of the Lord, for an example of fuſfe- 
ring affliction and of patience; Jam. v. 10, 
Many of them, under the darker light of the 
Old Teſtament, as they met with ill treat- 
ment, and that for their fidelity to God, fo 
were illuſtrious patterns of - patience. The 
Apoſtles were the like under the New 'Teſta- 
| a; ; they were our brethren and engem 
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ons in tribulation, and in the kingdom and 
patience of Feſus Chriſt, Rev. i. 9. You may 
ſce their caſe in Rt St. Paul, 1 Cor. 5 9. 
They were ſet forth, as it were _ ed to 
death ; _ ee unto the World, and 
to angels, and to men. And ver. 11, they 
hungred, and thirſted, and were naked. and 
buffeted, and had no certain dwelling place. 
Such examples ſhew us, that God's higheſt 
favourites had very ill uſage from the world, 
and great afflictions in it: And their eminent 
behaviour is a noble pattern for imitation 
And it will be our wiſdom particularly to 
turn our eye to thoſe patterns, which are moſt 
directly ſuited to our circumſtances from time 
to time. Fob will furniſh us with an ex- 
ample of patience in almoſt all the peculia- 
rities, that can attend afflictions of a common 
kind: And the noble army of martyrs and 
confeſſors, will be of like uſe, if we arc cal- 
led to ſuffer per ſecution. b VI v1 
6. We ſhould be carneſt in prayer to God 
for this grace, Jam. i. 4, 5. Let patience haue 
her perfect work. Ff any of you lack wiſ-' 
dom, this wiſdom of patience ; let him act of 
God, that giveth to all men liberally, and. 
braideth. not; and it ſhall be given unto 
im. Patience is juſtly called here wiſdom: 
by way of eminence, becauſe it is one of the 
hardeſt, and yet one of the moſt excellent 
leſſons of Chriſtianity. Now the ' Apoſtle 
puts the very caſe in the text, If any man 
lack wiſdom: And directs him to ask that 
if i very 
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very thing of God. He adds encouragements 
to ſuch a prayer: He giveth to all men li. 
brrally, to all who uprightly ask it: And 
if - ho: gives liberally, we {fall have a plen- 
tiful ſtock to ſpend upon. And upbraideth 
not; either with coming often to ask it, as 
the occaſions' for exerciſing it are frequent; 
or even with paſt impatience, if men come 
with penitent hearts to beg a better frame. 
And as if this was not enough, he adds, And 

it ſball be given hin; to animare the aſſured. 


hope of all ſincere 66 


\Þ For 4 doſe, 

1. Let thoſe, who are deſtitute of the — 
ciple, be ſenſible of their need, and ſollici- 
tous that they may obtain it. We ſhould 
eonfider patience as a frame, for which every 
day's occurrences give us ſome occaſion. And 
when there is ſuch occaſion, patience is a ve- 
ry neceſlary duty; as neceſſary as it is to pleaſe: 
God, to honour religion, to keep a good 
conſcience, to run our chriſtian race well. 
We can no more inherit the promiſe without 
Patience in a prevailing degree, than without 
an unfcigned faith, 

2. Let us be ſollicitous to have this neceſ- 
ſary principle daily ſtrengthened, to exerciſe it 
upon every proper occaſion, and that it may” 
have itt perfect work. The full work of pa- 
tience is the higheſt perfection of E Chriſtian 


on carth. 
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Be ſollicitous to exert its moſt excellent 


acts. Not only that we may be preſerved by 
and 


it from and notorious 
misbehaviour: But that there may be the moſt 
complacential acquieſcence in the will'of God ; 
that we may be in à frame for e in the 
darkeſt day. Bleſſed 4 theneme of the Lord. 
Study to have the acings of patience eaſy 
and ready to ſes as there is occaſion : To be 
able tb Tay with 1% , Atfs xi. P tho 
not to *be bound "but alſo tb die __ 
name of the Lord Teſs. 
Be careful, that the exerciſes of it be | 
TRE it be a; fixed habit, and not — 1 
ſtarts : Like+Moſes,>wWho made the exerciſe of 
patience ſo conſtant a; practice, that we find 
but one inſtance to the contrary thro' his 
whole ſtory. 
And let there — exerciſe of this 
holy frame upon every occaſion, in all the 
proper inſtances of it, however it may be tri- 
ed. m great, as well en raj 3 and 
in ſmall xxerciſes, Well as 3. for 
ſometimes impatience! breaks- out in men | 
on trivial occaſions, after they have been ſig- 
nal for patience in great and ſhocking" caſas, 
mities: And in unuſual trials, as well as in 
thoſe to which we have been * e 8 


Let our Maſter find us in ſuch à frame at 
comin}, wheneveritſhall be, 0 === 
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Loving c our r Neighbour « as 
- ourſelves. | | 221 
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Marr. XXII 39. 8 


Aud the ſecond i 18 like unto it, T bow 
er Hue thy ae as a. 


HE words arc part of an anſwer 
given by out Lord to a queſtion, 

Rel which was propoſed to him by 
Pn one of the Phariſees with a cap. 
= tious intention; namely, M bich 
is the great commandment in the law ? ver. 
35, 36. Chriſt, in return, cites two paſlages 
of the Old Teſtament, which contain the _= 


rtl. tene 16 _ 
of boch tables of che moral law, or df gur 
duty to God and man: Plainly intimating 
thereby the man's enquiry to be a matter of 
vain curioſity ; and that theſe. great branches 
of our duty rather 1 equire our obſervation, 
than on we ſhould ſet 1 competi « 
The love of God, and the proper cxpre 
of that, are indeed the firſt and great 2 
ment, ver. 37, 38. It is ff in order of na- 
ture, and in the preeminence of the object 
to which it relates, and it is the foundation 
of our duty to our neighbour. 

But leſt the Phariſee ſhould tun away with 
this juſt commendation of the firſ# table, and 
cithcr repreſent Chriſt as making light of the 
ſecond, or excuſe himſelf by Chriſt's authority 
4 neglecting the ſecona, "white he paid a 

eming regard to the firſ#; our bleſſed Lord 
ENS: adds the ſec | bot.ag emphatical. 
recommendation of it alſo. Aud the he ſecond 
is like unto it, Thou ſbalt love thy neighbour- 
as thy ſelf. Like the firſt ; not only as the oh- 
ſervance of that, as well as of the former, 
may be ſummed up in love; but as it is pre- 
ſcribed by the ſame authority, and made by 
the great Lawgiver as indiſpenſably neceſſary 
as the other. 

I therefore chuſe this precept, as our Lord 
does, to be a ſummary of the temper due 
from us to other people; and ſo to ſtand at 
the head of the particular graces and virtues, 
which have Kg for their direct _ 


M 
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In the conſideration of it, it will be pro- 
per to enquire, 1*, Whom we are to under- 
ſtand by our nezghbour. 2%, What is inten- 
ded by the dove of our neighbour. z, What 
is implied in the meaſure preſcribed for this 
love z to love him as pre} mg And 4, 
As this gracious command ſtands in the chri- 
ſtian inſtitution, I would conſider the ſpe- 
cial obligations of Chriſtianity to ſuch a tem- 
. ; 


/ 


I. It is a needful inquiry, whom we are to 
underſtand by our neighbour. 

In the paſſage, from which our Lord ſeems 
to quote the precept, this phraſe appears to 
mean only a man of the Jewiſb religion, 
Lev. xix. 18. Thou ſhalt not av 


grudg nſt the childr of th * * 
any e againſt the children of thy 5 
but thou el love thy neighbour as 155 di 

The children of thy f ay in the former ſen- 
tence, and thy neighbour in the latter, ſeem 
terms of the ſame import and extent, deno- 
ting thoſe of the Fewzſh nation and religion. 
It is indeed commanded in the ſame chapter, 
ver. 34. The ftranger that dwelleth with you, 
ſhall be as one born among you; and thou ſbalt 
love him as thy ſelf. But the Fews under- 
ſtood this only of ſuch, who, tho they were 
not born of the ſeed of Abraham, yet be- 
came proſelytes of righteouſneſs ; that is, vo- 
luntarily ſubmitted to their law, and ſo be- 


came full members of their church and com- 
munity. 


Many 
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Many proofs might be given of the narrow- 
neſs of the Fewzſh charity. Itplainly appears in 
the prejudice which remained in Peters mind, 
even after Chriſt's aſcenſion, againſt any con- 
verſe with a devout Gentile, as Cornelius was, 
till God by immediate. revelation cured him 
of his bigotry. He ſpoke the common ſenſe 
of his nation, when he tells Cornelius and 
his friends, Acts x. 28. Te know that it is an 
unlawful thing for a man that is a Few, to 
keep geg, or come unto one of another 
nation : God hath ſbewed me, that 1 
ſhould not call any man common or unclean. 
And we find, how hardly digeſted this ſtep of 
Peter's was at firſt, even by the converted 
Fews ; they contended with him, becauſe he 
went in to men uncircumciſed, and did eat 
with them, chap. xi. 2, 3. They went ſo 
far, as to deny the common offices of humani- 
ty, or at leaſt not to think themſelves obliged 
to ſhew them to any but a brother-Few ; for 
which a heathen poet juſtly laſhes them, that 
they would not ſbew the way, or diſcover 
4 ſpring to quench one's thirſt, to any but 
thoſe of their religion ; tho' he miſrepreſents 
the matter, when he makes this a precept of the 
law of Moſes,” for there is no ſuch precept 
in it. 


Judaicum ediſcunt, & ſervant, & me- 
tuunt jus, 
guodeunque volumine 


Tradidit arcano 
M 2 Nen 


Moſes ; | 
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N E: monſtrare vias, eadem niſi ſacrs co- 
2 tt * 

Saen ad fontem ſolos deducere verpos. 


Juvenal. Sat. 14. 


The eaſe was this. God had ſingled them 
our from other nations to be his peculiar 
people, and diſtinguiſhed them by a more 
immediate government of his 'own. Now. 
a underſtood their ron even the moral it- 

to be only the political laws of their 
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community, and only to be obſcrved toward 
their brethren of that favoured nation. © 
But Chriſt hath extended the community, 
to which our love is due, to all mankind, 
with whom we have to do. 

He plainly puts this extenſive ſenſe upon 
the term, our neighbour, in Luke x. There, 
2 2 as in the text, he ſums up our duty 

loving God, and loving our neighbour as our · 
Tor ver. 27. The perſon, who was in con- 
ference with him, asks him thereupon, And 
who is my neighbour ? ver. 29. Chriſt in re- 
turn puts a caſe; whether it was real, or 
ſuppoſed, is of no conſequence. That a man, 
falling into the hands of thieves on the road, 
was left by them in great diſtrets, A Zewsfh 
prieſt, and afterward a Levite paſſed by, but 
neglected to give him any relief. Theſe 
might be ſuppoſed to excuſe themſelves by 
ſaying, that they were not ſute this miſcrable 
man was a Jeu, and therefore paſſed him by. 
0 length another paſſenger, who was a Sa- 

| marit an, 
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maritan, came up to the place, and upon the 
meer ſight of a man in diſtreſs, without ſtay- 
ing to ask who or what he was, very tender - 
ly compaſſionated and relieved? him. Now ' 

upon this caſe, Chrift appeals to the lawyer, 
that had asked him, Who is my neighbour, 
with another queſtion in return, ver. 36. Which 
now of thoſe three, thinkeſt thou, was neigh- 
bour unto him, that fell thieves 2 
Which the - moſt neighbourly part 
to him? The lawyer could not help acknow- 
ledging, He that ſhetued mercy on him. Then 
ſaid Feſus unto lim, Go and do thou likewiſe, 
ver. 37. Tho it ſhould be a Samaritan, that 
falls in thy way; tho he ſhould be 3 * 
tho he ſhould be an enemy. The Fews and 
Jamaritans had the greateſt abhorrence one 
of another. Both ſhewed · it in their treat- 
ment of Chriſt. The Samaritans at one time 
Would not receive him into one of their cities, 
becauſe his face war, as tho he would go to 
Feruſalem, Luke ix. 53. On the other hand, 
when ſome of the Fews were in a rage at 
Chriſt, they knew not a more opprobrious 
name to throw out againſt him, than to call 
him a Samaritan, with an addition as black as 
hell, ohm viii. 48. Say we-not"well, that 

thouart a Samaritan,” and haſta devil ? 
Nov the ſcene of the caſe Which Chriſt 
put being in Judea, between Feruſulem and 
— it might well appear moſt probable 
to the Samaritan, that the diſtreſſed perſon 
wens Jew, and ms "I not one whom he 
* M could 
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could conſider as a brother in religion, but 
rather as an enemy. Yet being a fellow - crea- 
ture in miſery, he thought that alone ſuffi · 
cient to intitle him to offices of humanity. 
And herein Chriſt propoſes him to imitation. 

We ſee then the comprehenſive latitude, 
in which Chriſt would have us to underſtand 
our neighbour. Not only, according to the 
uſual ſenſe of the word, our neighbours in 
ſtated vicinity of abode; or thoſe we call re- 
lations ; or ſuch, to whom we are peculiarly 
attached by previous acquaintance, or intima- 
cy and friendſhip ; or thoſe, from whom we 
have received or may have a proſpect of re- 

cciving benefits: Nor only good men, or thoſe 
who are of the houſbold of faith. Tho theſe and 
the like diſtinguiſhing circumſtances of ſome 
from others, may oblige us to a peculiar affec- 
tion, and to more particular and frequent ways 
of expreſſing it: Vet all men are to be eſtcc- 
med our neighbours, within the deſign of the 
command, 2 human nature, 
and becauſe they do ſo. 3 


I. 1 am to inquire, od intended by 
loving our neighbour. © 
It is plain, that this is defien ed for 4 fm. 
mary of the duties of the cond tablc, or of. 
thoſe we owe to the reſt of mankind ;-as 
loving God is of thoſe we owe to him. So 
the Apoſtle explains it, Nom. xiii. 8, 9. He 
that Evers another, hath fulfilled the lau. 
For this, Thou galt not commit Aaultery, 


T hog 
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Thou ſhalt not kill, Thou ſbalt not ſteal, Thou 
ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs, Thou ſhalt not 
covet ; and if there be any other command- 
ment, it is briefly yy IgE in this ſaying, 
namely, Thou ſbalt love thy neighbour as thy 
ſelf. And again, Gal. v. 14. All the law, 
i. e. relating to our neighbour, is fulfilled in 
one word, even in this; thou ſbalt love thy 
neighbour as thy ſelf. "I 
It is ſuch a value for him, upon account 
of the excellencies of the rational natute 
which he hath in common with ourſelves, as 
diſpoſes us not to deny him any of his juſt 
rights or do him any harm, and on the othicr 
hand to haye a hearty good-will to him, and 
to be ready to expreſs it in all the proper 
offices of kindneſs and beneficence, as we 
have a juſt call and opportunity for it. | 
If it be asked, why all our duty to our 
neighbour, as well as to God, is ſummed up 
in love? There arc two principal reaſons to 

be aſſigned for it. x | 

1. Becauſe a due temper of mind to our 
neighbour, as well as to God himſelf, is ne- 
ceſſary to our acceptance. It is on purpoſe, 
that we may attend to the principle, as well 
as the external act, in this as in all other 
parts of our duty. Inward love to our neigh- 
bour, is the firſt thing which the ſpiritual law 
of God requires from us: And ſo, ill-will 
and enmity are the firſt tranſgreſſions of it. 
Tho' they ſhould proceed no farther than the 
heart, tho our neighbour ſhould receive no 
M 4 actual 
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actual prejudice from them; yet they would 
make us tranſgreſſors in God's account: If 
we ſhould be angry with another without a 
cauſe, Mat. v. 22. If we ſhould entertain a 
ſecret grudge, or malice, or envy, or unjuſt 
contempt in the heart: tho it ſhould never 
break out, tho external appearances ſhould be 
ever ſo fair; yet theſe will make us 
criminal in the ſight of Gd. 
2. Becauſe all the particular branches of 
our duty to our neighbour, will moſt naturally 
and eaſily flow from love to him. If a real 
inward love to men could be ſeparated from 
the proper outward effects, then that would 
by no means be ſufficient. The pretence of 
love may be ſeparated from the fruits of it, 
and that without doubt will fail of accep- 
tance. And therefore we have that caution, 
1 John iii. 18. My little children, let us not 
dove in word, neither in tongue (only), but 
an deed and in truth. a4 .£ va 
But therefore all is comprehended in love, 
becauſe genuine love will lay the moſt plea- 
ſing and powerful conſtraint upon us, toper- 
form the: ſeveral particular duties which are 
required from us. A man that loves his neigh- 
bour, will be puſhed on by that affection to 
do the very ſame things to him, which God 
requires of him as an act of obedience; ſo 
that nothing, as one elegantly. ſays, will re- 
main to turn his temper into obedience, but 
to direct his intention, and to perform the ef- 
ſects of love in obedience to God, which he 
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is ſtrongly Nr er 
poſition. 
Juſtice, and beneficence or charity, com- 
end all our duties to our neighbour. And 
2 cere love will effectually prompt to both. If 
we truly love our fellow - creatures, that will 
eaſily obviate any temptation to do them in- 
jury, in any concern we have with them, and 
will not ſuffer us to be wanting in any known 
point of duty to them. St. Paul gives this as a 
rcaſon for comprehending all under love, that 
it neceſſarily includes in it a diſpoſition to righ- 
teouſneſs, Rom. xiii. 10. Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbour ; therefore laue is the fulfil 
ling of the law. And St. r that — 
will make us inoffenſive, 1 


that loveth his brother, 1 25 in hs: li 15 
and there is none occaſion of ſtumbling in ; rad 


i. e. This will ſecure him — giving jul 
* of offence. | 

And it will equally diſpoſe to the ni 
2 of all good offices. It will be a /aw of 
2 Not only make us harmleſs and 
lameteſs, but ſtudious to do and to 
= all as perſons we love. Charity or love 
hath all thoſe excellent properties aſſigned to 
it, which we find in 1 Cor. xii. 4. —7. be- 
2 extenſive —— pro- 
uce all arity ſuffer and 
is kind ; charity envieth oy — oa 
eth not it ſelf, is not puffed up; doth not be- 
have it wor eaſy unſeemly, be not her wn, is 
ly provoked, thinketh no evil; wt 
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eth not in ceth in the truth; 


beareth all t = Par m—__ things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. 


Il. We are to conſider, what is implied in 
the meaſure preſcribed for the love of our 
neighbour, that we ſhould love him as our 
ſelves. | 
I. This plainly ſuppoſes the lawfulneſs of 
ſome ſelf love. 

The love of our ſelves is not indeed in ſo 
many words made the matter of a precept, as 
the love of God and of our neighbour arc ; 
becauſe we have it by inſtinct of nature, and 
neceſſarily, ſo that we cannot diveſt our ſelves 
of it without putting off humanity at the ſame 
time. We need not therefore an exhortation 
to ſelf-love in general, becauſe it is not indeed 
a matter of choice, we cannot help it. All 
that is proper to be the ſubject of a command, 
is the regulation of this natural principle; a 
direction of us to our trueſt intereſt, that we 
may not purſue a falſe ſcent in our general ten- 
dency toward happineſs. And this is the buſi- 
neſs of God's commands, in keeping of which 
there is great reward,” our duty being made 
our Intereſt. All God's promiſes and threat- 
nings and warnings are an appeal to this natural 
principle; they ſuppoſe it to be lawful to ſeck 
our own welfare, and commendable to take the 
trueſt meaſures for promoting it. | 

We not only may, but ought to love and 
ſeck the welfare of our bodics, as far as thar 

conſiſts 
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conſiſts with our ſuperior intereſts. No man, 
ſays the Apoſtle, ever yet hated his own fleſb, 
but nouriſbeth and cheriſbeth it; Eph. v. 29. 
No man in his right wits. And for our trueſt 
ſelf, our ſouls,” our Saviour repreſents the 
folly of neglecting the care of them, Zuke ix. 
25. What is a man advantaged, if he gain 
the whole world, and loſe himſelf ? 

When therefore it is made a term of being 
Chriſt's diſciple, that a man muſt deny him- 
ſelf, Lake ix. 23. it only ſignifies that he muſt 
be content to deny his own ſinful inclinations, 
and irregular paſſions, and ſometimes, his pre- 
ſent caſe and humour and ſecularintereſts; but 
all for the ſake of his greater intereſts, to ad- 
vantage himſelf in a higher degree. And when 
it is deſcribed as one of the bad characters of 
the laſt times, that men ſhould be lovers of 
their own ſelves,” 2 Tim. iii. 2. it only means 
that unreaſonable love of our ſelves, which we 
call /e/fſbneſs, or ſuch a ſcif-love as excludes 
the love of God and of our neighbour. But 
there is a love of our ſelves, which is not only 
allowed, but is the neceſſary foundation of all 
religion, and is here made the meaſure of our 
love to our neighbour. | | 

2. When we are taught to love our neigh- 
bour as aur ſelves, it may intimate the reaſon 
upon which we ſhould be well- affected to our 
neighbour. We ſhould not conſider others, 
(as we are apt to do mankind at large, unleſs 
they are more nearly attached to us than by a 
participation of the ſame general — 0 

| | i, 


ſuch in whom we have no concern, or who 
are- altogether. remote from us; but as in a 
moral ſenſe our ſetves : As we ſay of a friend 
or a family- relation, he is to us as our ſelves; 
or as it is ſaid of Jonathan with reſpect to 
David, he loued him as hits own ſoul, 1 Sam. 
XViii. 1. In truth every man ſhould in a ſenſe 
be ſo eſteemed by us all. We ſtand in nearer 
relations and under more ſpecial obligations 
to ſome than to others: But we are ſo nearly 
related and allied to all, that it claims our 
— A 
J. 
593. eee 2 direfion to 
the proper ways of expreſſing our love to our 
If it ſhould be asked, how we 
are to expreſs our love to our neighbour, there 
cannot be a more inſtructive anſwer in ſo few 
words than this; Love him as your ſetves. 
How does your love to your ſelf work? You 
know the-motions of your own heart, how 
the pulſe of ſelf-love beats, and what you are 
ready to do upon that impulſe for your own 
welfare. Now if you had no other inſtruc- 
ter or monitor to teach your duty to your 
neighbour, you might have ſufficient direction 
by attending to the acts and fruits of your 
love to your ſelves. We know by feeling 
what it is to love our ſelves, and what that 
carries us to do: The Precept before us pre- 
ſcribes this very thing for the rule of our 
temper and conduct to our. neighbour : It 


leaves us as it Were to preſcribe to our ſelves 
414 | ang 


prone Wer — wo) 


and to take the 1 deny, A” 
if it had been ſaid, ſudge ye: of your num 
ſelves, and by your * is * 
this matter. 7 
Are we not tenacious of en en and 
very ſenſible of any injury or injuſtice done 
us by others? If we love them as we love our 
ſelves, it will lead us to juſtice and righteouſ- 
neſs; to be tender of their rights as we are of 
our own, and to be careful that we do them 
no harm any more than our ſelyves. 

We are quick at diſcerning any wing v 
luable in our ſelves, and apt enough to ſup- 

rt our own character. If our love to others 
be like that which we bear to our ſelves, it 
will teach us to obſerve any thing that is va- 
luable in them, and to pay them the regard 
and reſpect due to them, according to what 
is amiable and commendable in them. And 
ſuch an impartial view: of the excellencies of 
others, as well as of our own, would be a 

argument to humility. 

We heartily defire our own welfare in eve- 
ry - inſtance, according to the beſt apprehen- 
ſions we can form of it; nor do we con- 
tent our ſelves with meer good wiſhes, but 
take pains to obtain the ſeveral good things, 
upon which our hearts are ſet. And if we 
are in earneſt religious, this is our temper 
and conduct for our ſelves, with reference to 
ſpiritual and eternal bleſſings, as well as for 
other comforts deſireable in "heir places. The 
lame diſpoſition extended to our neighbours, 
- would. 
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would form us to univerſal benevolence, and 
to be active and induſtrious in doing good to 
the ſouls and bodies of me. 

We Pers to other people, who we think 
may be helpful to us in our difficulties, and 
in ing our intereſts. Love to them 
will make us ready to help them according 
to our capacity. This would lead to a mer- 


ciful diſpoſition. 
We are not prone to be ſoon with 
our ſclves, or to put the worſt ons 


upon our own actions, or to publiſh our own 
faults : Bur we are apt to complain of other 
le's indecent paſſions to us, of their cen- 
ſoriouſneſs and of their divulging reports un- 
neceſſarily to our diſadvantage. e ſhould 
take the hint from that, to exerciſe meekneſs 
and charity to our neighbours, and to ſpeał evil 
of no man without juſt reaſon. 
We take pleaſure in our own welfare in 
any inſtance, and are tenderly affected with 
our own burthens and ſorrows. Love to our 
neighbour will diſpoſe us to bear a ſenſible 
part in his joys and afflictions; to reſeyce with 
them that do rejoyce, and to weep with them 
that weep. | 
And we might carry on the ſame compa- 
riſon thro' all the graces and virtues incum- 
bent on us towards other — es 
4. This beſpeaks the high degree of love due 
from us to our neighbour. We eto lovekim 


as our ſelves. 
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I cannot indeed apprehend, that a ſtrict 
equality is meant. Our charity, or love, is 
certainly to begin at home. That is import- 
ed in its being made the meaſure of our love 
to others. And every man is to conſider him- 
ſelf as charged in the firſt place with himſelf, 
We are neither to take the ſame pains for 
the ſouls, nor for the bodies of others, as for 
our OWN. | 

We are not to extend an equal love to all 
others alike, but in proportion to what is 
lovely and amiable in them. Hence good men 
juſtly claim a more diſtinguiſhing ſhare in our 
affection than others. The excellent of the 
earth, in whom is all my delight, Pal. xvi. 2. 

Nor have all at large an equal right to the 
expreſſions of our love. Thoſe under our 
immediate care and in our families 
or otherwiſe, require our more ſpecial endea- 
vours for the good of their fouls. And our 
own families are firſt to be provided for in 
their temporal intereſt. Men are not to be 
beneficent to others to the real detriment of 
their own families. And I believe many are 
unjuſtly cenſured for covetouſneſs, becauſe 
they do not as much for others as they ex- 
pet, when really the circumſtances of them- 
ſelves and their families, which are unknown 


to the world, will not admit of it. Every 


man muſt judge for himſelf, as in the ſight 
of God, what is fit for him to do; and 
other people ſhould be very flow in cenſur- 
ing, where they have not ſure grounds to go 
upon. 2 But 
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But yet certainly, tho“ this precept pre- 


ſcribes not an entire equality, yet it beſpeaks 
8 — n to our. e 


9 8 weſhould love bim wich equal ſince- 
rity. as we do our ſelves: Be as entirely free 
from all enmity and -malice, - and ill will to 
him, as to our ſelves; and no more allow 
our ſelves to injure him. 

W'.e ſhould; as readily obſerve and own any 
dine truly commendable in another, as in 
our ſelves; and as willingly make allowances 
for. his imperfections as our own. In the 
matter of eſtimation we {ſhould endeavour to 
be impartial ; not flattering our ſelves, or un- 
der-rating the excellencies of others: Rom. xii. 
10. Be kindly affectioned one to another, with 
2 og in honour preferring one ano- 
4 oy 

0 There ought to be an alacrity and delight 
in doing any good offices we are capable of 


to others, as well as when we are ſerving our 
ſelves, which is loving them fervently, 1 Pet. 
i. 22. 

Yea, there are caſes wherein we are to 
prefer their intereſt to a-loſs of our own ; 
or their ſpiritual and eternal welfare to our 
own preſent advantage or ſafety. St. John 
tells us, 1 John. iii. 16. that in ſome caſes 
we ought to lay down our lives for the bre. 
thren. Either be content to hazard them in 
martyrdom, when our flight and quitting the 
Wo of battle, may be Een likely to expoſe 
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ſome we are nearly concerned with to fall 
from their ſtedfaſtneſs. St. Paul could ſay 
with reference to his beloved Philippians, 
Phil. ii. 17. HF 7 be Aab, upon the ſacrifice 
and ae of your faith, I joy and rejoyce 
with you all. Or we may be called to venture 
our lives for the defence of the innocent, 
when they are injuriouſly aſſaulted; or to aſ- 
ſiſt our ncighbours in an imminent danger: 
Or eſpecially to hazard our own lives to ſe- 
cure and ſave much more valuable lives than 
our own. So Priſcilla and Aquila had for 
Paul's life laid down their own necks ; i. e. 
expoſed themſelves to skreen Paul in ſome 
extreme danger he had been in, for which 
they had the thanks of all the churches of the 
Gentiles, Rom. xvi. 4. 


TV. I proceed to ſhew the ſpecial obliga- 
tions, Which Chriſtianity lays upon us to the 
love of our neighbour. To this end we may 
obſerve, that | 

1, Chriſtianity hath eminently provided to 
carry our love to this large cxtent, to conſider 
every man as our neighbour. While it has 
laid a foundation for a more diſtinguiſhing af- 
fection to our brethren in the kingdom and 
patience of Jeſus Chriſt, it leads us to conſi- 
der all men as near to us, and gives us ma- 
ny uniting views of them. For inſtance, _ 

It repreſents the natural relation and alli- 
ance, which there is between all men as ſuch. 
The Goſpel calls us back to contemplate the 

| | N com- 
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common original of our natures, that God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men, 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, Acts xvii. 
26. So that we are to conſider our ſelves 
and others as all deſcended from one common 
father; not only from Adam, the father of 
our fleſh; but as he was the Son of God, we 
are all in common the off-ſpring of our Fa- 
ther in heaven, ver. 29. When we look up- 
on the meaneſt or even the worſt of men, we 
ſhould make the reflection which Fob did in 
reference to his ſervants, and for the ſake of 
which he durſt not deſpiſe them, Fob xxxi. 
13,—15. Did not he that made me in the 
womb, make them? and did not one faſhion 
us in the womb? And this common Father 
is yet more eminently ſo, as he is the Father 
of ſpirits, as he has breathed. into them and 
us living, reaſonable and immortal ſouls ; 
which gives a dignity and rank to men in 
the order of beings above the viſible creati- 
on. There is a ſpirit in man, in every man 
and the inſpiration of the Almighty giveth 
them underſtanding, Job xxxii. 8. Now this 
ſimilitude of nature, eſpecially of reaſonable 
powers, is a juſt ground of univerſal love. 
The Goſpel alſo acquaints us with the com- 
mon ſtate of apoſtacy and miſery, in which 
all mankind is involved. All the world is 
become guilty before God, Rom. iii. 19. This 
indeed ſullies the amiableneſs of the whole 
race; but at the ſame time repreſents us one 
to another, as in like circumſtances of = 
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and danger, and therefore ſhould induce to 
common compaſſion and ſympathy ; and mor- 
' tify that pride upon other accounts, which 
might tempt us to ſet our ſelves' unduly a- 
bove others. | 

On the other hand, the good-will of God 
to men in general is proclaimed in the Go- 
ſpel, and the kind aſpect of redemption not 
upon the Fewzſh incloſure only, but upon 
all without diſtinction. Chriſt is the propi- 
tiation for our ſms, ſays St. John; and not 
For ours only, but alſo for the ſms of the 
whole world, 1 John ii. 2. By that he has 
broken down the wall of partition between 
Few and Gentile, the Fewiſh covenant of pe- 
culiarity, and its appendages, Neither circum- 
ciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircumciſion; 
for in Chriſt Jeſus there is neither Few nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female; there is no diffe- 
rence between them in their capacity of ac- 
ceptance with God upon the terms of the 
Goſpel ; for they are all one in Chriſt Feſus, 
Gal. iii. 28. Therefore Peter declares, that 
God had ſhewed him, that he ſhould not call 
any man common or unclean, Acts x. 28. Not 
common, becauſc he was an alicn from the 
common-wealth of Iſrael ; nor unclean, meer- 
ly becauſe he ſubmitted not to the law of 
Moſes. Now this common propoſal of a 
way of ſalvation to all men, ſhould cement 
affection and inclination to one another. 
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Eſpecially when we conſider alſo, that we 
are taught hereby to look upon all men, as 
ſuch who may poſſibly at leaſt ſharc with us 
in the heavenly happineſs. Suppoſe them e- 
ver ſo bad at preſent, yet by the grace of 
God this may be their caſe. Which certain- 
ly ſhould invigorate our endeavours that it 
may be ſo, and diſpoſe us to every other friend- 
ly office by the way. 

Upon ſuch principles as theſe, Chriſtianity 
moſt expreſly commands univerſal love, and 
the proper expreſſions of it. That we ſhould 
abound in love one toward another, and to- 
ward all men, 1 Theſl. iii. 12. Be patient 
toward all men, chap. v. 14. And ſbew meek- 
neſs to all men, Tit. iii. 2. That we ſhould 
do good to all men, Gal. vi. 10. And make 
ſupplications, and prayers, and interceſſions 
and giving of thanks for all men, 1 Tim. 
ii. 1 


2. The Goſpel lays the greateſt ſtreſs upon 
this duty. Chriſt emphatically calls it His new 
commandment, by which all men ſhould know 
his Diſciples, John xiii. 34, 35. It is repre- 
ſentcd as the very deſign of the Goſpel-diſ- 
penſation, 1 Tim. i. 5. The end of the com 
 mandment is charity, out of a pure heart, 
and of a good conſcience, and of faith un- 
feigned. St. Peter puts a very ſpecial mark 
of diſtinction upon it, among his practical ex- 
hortations, and that in proſpect of the end 
of all things as at hand; Above all things 
have fervent charity among your ſelves, 1 Pet. 
| iv. 
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iv. 7, 8. The want of it is declared to be 
a ſure evidence of a ſtate of death, 1 John iii. 
14, 15. We know, that we have paſſed 
from death unto life, becauſe we love the 
brethren : He that loveth not his brother, a- 
bideth in death. Whoſoever hateth his bro- 
ther, is à murderer; and ye know, that no 
murderer hath eternal li ifs abiding in — 
What an honour is put upon this command 
in the text, when our Lord declarcs it to be 
like the firſt of loving God? He condeſcends 
as it were to place it upon a level with the 
other, at leaſt to make it as indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary: And no wonder, when true love to 
God will certainly produce this, 1 70hn iv. 
20. If a man ſay, 1 love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a lyar : for he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath ſeen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not ſeen? Our 
Saviour plainly intimates, that God will not 
accept our ſolemn ſacrifices to himſelf, while 
we are under the power of an uncharitable 
ſpirit, by directing us to go and ſeek recon- 
ciliation with our brother, before we offer 
our gift; Mat. v. 23, 24. 

3. A general love is recommended to us 
by the greateſt and nobleſt examples. Not 
to inſiſt now upon thoſe of the beſt men; 

God himſelf is our pattern herein. How ex- 
tenſive is his goodnels to all his creatures, eſpe- 

_ cially to all his intelligent creatures! How illu- 
ſtrious and ſenſible the fruits of it! How free 
and diſintereſted are all the expreſſions of his 
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grace? All he does for mankind, is contrary 
to their deſerts. Yet he does not willmgly 
aflitt the children of men; but his mer- 
cries are new every morning, and freſh eve- 
ry moment. He is daily protecting and pro- 
viding for the wants of our bodies: And 
moſt condeſcending and conſtant in his com- 
paſſion for our ſouls. He found out à ran. 
ſom for us; ſpared not his own Son, but 
freely gave him up for us all unasked: And 
is ever ready to give good things, even his 
good Spirit himſelf, to them that ask him. 
Should not this inſpire us with ſuch a god- 
like temper in our meaſure? He is di- 
rectly propoſed to us as an example here- 
in. In his common bounty to good and 
bad, Mat. v. 44, 45. Love your enemies, 
bleſs them that curſe you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
ſpitefully uſe you and perſecute you: That ye 
may be the children of your Father which is 
in heaven; may ſhew by your reſembling him 
herein, that you are his genuine off-ſpring ; 
for he maketh his ſun to riſe on the evil 
and on the good, and ſendeth his rain on the 
Juſt and on the unjuſt. In like manner his 
grace in giving his Son is ſet before us in 
the way of an example, 1 John iv. 10, 11. 
Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us, and ſent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our ſins. Beloved, if 
God ſo loved us, we ought alſo to love one 
another. And St, Pay! calls us to be kind one ta 
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another, tender-hearted, forgiving one ano- 
ther, even as God for Chriſt's ſake hath 
forgiven us: Herein being followers of Gad 
' 4s dear children, Eph. iv. 32. chap. v. 1. 

The bleſſed Jeſus, or the Son in our na- 
ture, is often in like manner recommended 
as our example herein. The Goſpel-hiſto- 
ry is one continued account of his benigni- 
ty and grace to mankind. This brought 
him down from his throne of glory into our 
nature and world, His life was one conti- 
nued courſe of action for the good of men's 
ſouls and bodies, He went about doing good, 
Acts x. 38. Was full of compaſſion to peo- 
ple in their various afflictions; and thought 
nothing too mean, nothing too much to do 
for the benefit of thoſe _— him 
and often ſought out occaſions of doing good 
offices. And his death was intirely deſigned 
to be an expreſſion of his unparallel'd love 
to a ſinful world, in conjunction with his 
love to his Father. And both in life and 
death he ſhewed amazing tenderneſs to his 
worſt enemies. And as this his conduct is 
in itſelf moſt fit to be a moving example to 
us; ſo the Goſpel often calls us to attend 
to it as ſuch. The beneficent mind he ſhew- 
ed in condeſcending to aſſume our nature, 
to be ſo ſurprizingly humbled in it, and to 
become obedient unto death, is elegantly de- 
ſcribed by the Apoſtle in Phil. ii. on pur- 
poſe to excite us to haye the ſame mind in 

us as Was in Chriſt. And to diſpoſe Chri- 
A A 
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ſtians to charity to thoſe in diſtreſs, the A- 
poſtle puts them in mind of the grace ef 
aur Lord Feſus Chriſt, 2 Cor. viii. 9. And 
ſo in. Eph. v. 2. we arc exhorted to walk 
in love, as Chriſt loved us, and hath given 
bimſelf for us. 

4. The bleſſed world we have in view 
ſhould raiſc our ſouls to this lovely temper. 
That is a world of perfect love. While the 
uſe of faith and hope will be ſuperſeded there, 
charity never faileth, but arrives at its con- 
ſummation there; and therefore is the greateſe 
of the three, 1 Cor. xiii. 8, 13. 


J. ſhall put a period to this diſcourſe with 
three exhortations upon what has been ſaid. 
1. Carefully regulate your love to your- 
ſelves. To preſs you to wiſh well to yours 
ſelves in general, would be ſuperfluous ; for 
it is impoſſible you ſhould do otherwiſe. But 
to preſs you to the due regulation of this 
principle, is one main deſign of the Goſpel. 
Let not your ſelf- love Ku itſelf under the 
government of ill-placcd affections, or tumul- 
tuous paſſions, or unreaſonable humour. But 
let reaſon and conſideration direct you in the 
choice of your true happineſs, and then let 
your purſuit or refuſal of other things be ſub- 
ordinated to that. This is a neceſſary point 
of conduct for your own intcreſt and adyan- 
. £ z and it is as neceſſary to conduct you 
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2. Be on your guard againſt ſelfiſhneſs, or 
ſuch an addictedneſs to yourſelves, as ſhall 


confine your regards within the narrow cir- 
cle of ſelf. Such a ſelf-love is the main prin- 
ciple of all the cvils and diſorders in the 
world ; it makes men undutiful to God, and 
uſcleſs, if not pernicious, to thoſe about 
them. 

it would go a great way to the cure of 
this, if men would entertain a humble ſenſe 
of their own poſt in the univerſe: How 
ſmall it is in that comparative view, and yet 


that it is as a link in the chain, which, if 


out of order or ſeparated from the reſt, may 
occaſion many diſorders. We ſhould think 
of the dependence we have upon others, and 
our frequent need of them; and how ill an 
aſpe& ſelfiſhneſs has in them, even in our own 
account. But eſpecially we ſhould often con- 
ſider ourſelyes as in common with others, 
the ſubjects of the Majeſty in the heavens ; 
who aſſigns cvery man his poſt in life, and 
will call him to an account for-his bchavi- 
our in it. 

3. If we have learned a rectified love and 
affection to ourſelves, let us carry the ſame 
temper into our behaviour to others. Then 
we ſhall ſerve our generation, and at the 
ſame time do it according to the will of Gad, 
without prejudice to ourſelves in any of our 


trueſt intereſts, and indeed with the greateſt 
prcature to ourlclyes, 


Ever 
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Ever remember the importance and weight 
of this duty : I ſhould be ſorry any Chri- 


ſtian ſhould call it dry morality ; when it is 


ſo eſſential a branch of Chriſtianity, incul- 
cated by our Lord and _—_ and all his 
Apoſtles, explained or hinted at in moſt pages 
fie Got, made neceſſary to our final ac- 
ceptance, and frequently urged upon us on the 
foot of the greateſt and moſt 

doctrines of the Goſpel. 


SERMON IX 

CI COTE TEETER! eee 

Doing to others, as we 
would be done unto. 


Therefore all things, whatſoever ye 
would that men ſhould do to you, do 
ye even ſo to them ; for this 1s the 
law and the prophets. 


UR bleſſed Maſter hath given us 
c two ſhort ſummaries of our duty 
BY OF to our neighbour. One is that 
arcady inſiſted upon, Thou ſhalt 
ne hove thy neighbour as thy ſelf: 
And the other is contained in the paſſage — + 
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read. Both of them are near akin, and yet 
in ſome reſpects different. An appeal is made 
in both to every man's own ſelf; and the prin- 
Ciple of ſelf-love is ſuppoſed to be lawful, na- 
tural and neceſſary, when men are pointed to 
it as the meaſure of their temper and conduct 
to other people. But there is this difference. 
In the former, we are directly referred to our 
ſelf-love itſelf, as the meaſure of our love to 
others, on the ſcore of the relation wherein 
on many accounts we are to conſider them as 
ſanding to us: In this ſummary, the expeffa- 
tions we have from others in reference to our- 
ſelves, 12 ce offered as the meaſure of -pyr acting 
toward them. The former is moſt properly a rule 
of charity; but this of righteouſneſs and equity. 

In the proſecution of this maxim, 
would 1*, Offer ſome things for explaining and 
ſtating it. 2%, Shew the ſtrong obligations we 
are under to it. And 3%, The, great uſefulneſs 
and advantage of attending to it in our conduct. 

I. It may be proper to offer ſome things for 
the due explaining and ſtating of this maxim. 
For however excellent and proper it may be, 
yet if it is not rightly underſtood, we may be 
miſled under the countenance of it. The fol- 
Jowing particulars may be worthy of our conſi- 
deration. 

1. The meaſure propoſed is not, what other 
people actually do to us, but what we would 
that they ſhould do to us. I ſhould not need 
to mention this, but that in fact it is ſo com- 
mon a meaſure of practice, and what people 

are 
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are apt to allow and juſtify themſclves in, if 
they go no farther than retaliation. © Such a 
« man refuſed to do me a kind office, when it 
« was in his power; and why ſhouldI ſerve 
« him, when it is in mine? He treated me 
« with rigour and ſeverity, when he had op- 
tc portunity for it, and why ſhould not I make 
« him a return in the ſame kind?” But this is 
the language of a heated, and not of a chriſtian 
ſpirit ; of paſſion, and not of reaſon or grace. 
For I cannot be juſtified by that which another 
daes, in doing what I condemn in him: That 
which was faulty in him, muſt be faulty in me 
too. The law of nature indeed will allow of 
ſelf-defence, but not of private revenge, any 
farther than is neceſſary to a man's own ſecurity. 
Chriſtianity eſpecially teaches us a better mea- 
ſure of acting, than other men's behaviour to us. 
From this very rule in the text, St. Luke repre- 
ſents Chriſt as leading his Diſciples to do good 
offices to thoſe who have never yet oblig d them, 
and even tothoſe who have actually diſobliged 
them, Luk. vi. 31-35. As ye would that men 
ſhould do to you, doye alſo to them likewiſe. For 
4 ye love them which love you, what thank 
ave ye ? for ſinners alſo love thoſe that love 
them. And if ye do good to them which do good 
to you, what thank have ye? for ſinners do 
- alſo the ſame. And if ye lend to them, of whom 
ye hope to receive, what thank have ye? for 
ſinners alſo lend to ſinners, to receive as much 
again. But love ye your enemies. Gratitude 
for benefits received is an excellent temper, and 
| what 
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what is very much wanting in the world; but 
it is not the height, to which Chriſtianity calls 
us, and to which the maxim in the text ſhould 
carry us: We ſhould ſhew kindneſs, as we 
have opportunity, to thoſe who have not con- 
ferred any benefit upon us already, and even 
to ſuch who have done us ill offices. We 
have a plain rule againſt governing our conduct 
to others by their ill uſage of us, Rom. xii. 19,— 
21. Dearly beloved, avenge not your ſelves, but 
rather giue place unto wrath ; for it is written, 
Vengeance is mine, I will repay it, ſaith the 
Lord. Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him: if hethirſt, give him drink. For in ſo 
doing thou ſbalt heap coals of fire on his head. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 


with good. | 
2. What we actually would, that others 
ſhould do to us, is not in all caſes a rule of our 
duty to them; but the lawfulneſs of the acti- 
on is to be preſuppoſed. It will not follow, 
that I owght to do or to forbear a thing to my 
neighbour, or that I may do ſo, merely becauſe 
Iam content or even deſirous that he ſhould do 
or forbear the like to me. That inclination and 
deſire of mine muſt firſt be known to agree 
with the law of God. A notorious drunkard 
may be willing to be intoxicated and made a 
beaſt by another: But it is not therefore one 
jot the more lawful for him to do the like to an- 
other in his turn. A man reſolutely ſet upon 
an evil courſe, cares not to be diſturbed in it 
by the reproofs or counſels of his ſuperiors or 
| friends: 
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friends: But that does not leſſen his obligation 
to be a monitor to other ſinners, eſpecially to 
thoſe under his care and charge. It is his ſin, 
and owing to his inſenſibleneſs of his own true 
inteteſt, that he would not that others ſhould 
do ſo to him; and it is his additional ſin, that 
he neglects on his part what the law of God 
has made his duty to others. A man's deſire, 
that others ſhould cither do an unlawful thing 
or negle@ their duty to himſelf, will not juſtify 
or excuſe the like evil actions or omiſſions in 
him. To ſuppoſe that it would, muſt be to 
ſubje& the holy and righteous law of God to 
men's irfegular inclinations and luſts, and ſo to 
render it of no effect. Our deſires therefore 
from others, muſt firſt be known to be fit and 
reaſonable, and not diſagreeable to the will of 
God, before they are made the meaſure of our 

conduct to them. | 
3. When we and others are in different cir- 
cumſtances, we are not obliged by this mea- 
ſure of action to do exactly the ſame things 
to them, as we deſire or expect from them; 
but the ſame things in our circumſtances, as 
we ſhould expect from them, if they were in 
our condition and we in theirs. God in the 
courſe of nature and providence places men 
in different relations one to another, in various 
ſtations and conditions, and has affixed 
duties peculiar to each of theſe. Now the 
intention of this Maxim cannot be to con- 
found all relations, and the duties belong- 
ing to them ; as if, for inſtance, all that a fa- 
ther 


| 
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ther may expect from a child, or a maſter from 
a ſervant, or a prince from his ſubjects, was 
therefore to be done by ſuch ſuperiors to their 
inferiors. But the plain meaning is, that a fa- 
ther, a maſter, a prince ſhould conſider what 
he ſhould reaſonably deſire and expect from 
one in the correſpondent relation, if he was a 
child, a ſervant, or a ſubject; and then act ac- 
cordingly. Thus, after the Apoſtle had laid 
down the duty of ſervants, he directs, Eph. 
vi. 9. And ye maſters, do the ſame things 


unto them; not juſt the ſame actions, as they 


by their relation are obliged to do to you; but 


- ſee that you perform the duty of your place, 


as you expect of them the duty of theirs; and 
with ſuch a manner of behaviour in your pecu- 
liar ſtation, as you would account equitable 
from a maſter, if you were ſervants yourſelves : 
One inſtance of which he immediately men- 
tions, forbearing threatning, all rough, moroſe 
or churliſh words or actions, when there is no 
neceſſity for them. 
4. We are not obliged to do all that to o- 
thers, which we might probably be glad they 
would do to us, if we were in their caſe; but 
all that we could expect from them, as matter 
of right and duty. It is hardly to be doubted, 
but any poor man would be glad, that a rich 
erſon would not only ſupply his extreme ne- 
ceſlity, but give him a good part of his eſtate, 
ſoas to make his circumſtances caſy and plen- 
tiful: And it is very likely, that if we were 
4 Poor, 
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poor, Ve might be of this mind. A rich man 
who is maſter of his own eſtate, may lawfully 
gratify ſuch a deſire; but then he may lawfully 
forbear it alſo. Now, that ſuch a generous 
action of a rich man would be very welcome 
to any poor man, and to ourſelves in particu- 
lar if we were poor, cannot be ſaid to lay an 
obligation upon any to do ſo much. Thoſe 

in proſperous circumſtances are bound by this 
rule to do to another, not all that they might 
in his circumſtances be glad of, but all that they 
would have good reaſon to expect upon the 
foundation of juſtice, or charity, or fricndſhip, 
or relation. | 

The ſenſe of our Lord's maxim amounts to 
this In all your dealings with other men, 
« ſuppoſe yourſelves in the - ſame particular 
t ſtate and circumſtances wherein they are; 
% and think, what treatment, what kindneſs, 
* hat allowances you would reckon your 
te ſelves to have a juſt claim to expect at their 
*© hands, if they were in your caſe, and you 
in theirs: And then be the ſame to them in 
your thoughts, and words, and actions, as you 
«< would have them to be to you: And never 
c allow yourſclves to do that to others, which 
«you would account injurious or matter of 
« juſt complaint in your own calc. 


II. I proceed to ſhew the ſtrong obligations 

we are under to be of this temper. 
"1. It is founded in the reaſon of things, and 
is one of the plaineſt dictates and laws of na- 
| O ture: 
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ture: Such a precept, as approves itſelf to 
the mind of a reaſonable creature, as ſoon as 
he hears and underſtands it, ſo as not to need 
any laboured proof. Every man is ready to 
own the cquity of it in theory; even ſuch, 
whoſe vicious and depraved inclinations carry 
them off from the practice. Thoſe, who will 
not make it the rule of their own actions, yet 
expect others to make it the rule of theirs, and 
are ready to complain when it is not obſerved 
to themſelves. It is indeed the baſis of all ju- 
ſtice and equity between man and man z every 
inſtance of which may be reduced to this mea- 
ſure, and proved by it. 

The obligation to it reſults from the cmenchs 
of nature, which our great Creator has given 
to all mankind ; as all deſcending from one 
original, conſiſting of like ſouls and bodies : 
And therefore whatever rights one has by vir- 
ture of this nature, muſt be common to all, and 
equal in all. In reſpect of nature, we are all 
upon a level, and every man ſtands equally ob- 
liged to another. I am equally obliged to be 
juſt and kind, and grateful to another, as he is 
obliged to be ſo to me; becauſe God made us 
all alike in the eſſential ſtate and perfections of 
our nature. For accidental differences be- 
tween men, they cannot cancel or leſſen theſe 
common rights which are founded in nature: 
And beſides that, it is very poſſible in the 
changeableneſs of human affairs, and frequent- 
ly ſeen in experience, that ſuch accidental dif- 


ferences may ceaſe, or the conditions of men 
7 | be 
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be perfectly inverted. He who is now a ſer- 
vant, may become a maſter ; and the maſter 
be reduced to the ſtate of a ſervant : The rich 
may be abaſed, and the poor exalted. I may 
come to be in the ſtation, or relation, or condi- 
tion of another man, with whom I compare 
myſelf; and actually need that office from 
him, which now he expects from me. This 
makes it everreaſonable, and prudent too, to 
put myſelf in his circumſtances, ſince they 
may be my own; and to behave to him accord- 
ingly. 

This maxim is ſo agreeable to natural light, 
that ſome heathen writers inculcate the ſame 
thing in ſenſe. Eſpecially the Greek orator, 
Iſocrates, applies it to ſeveral caſes. He lays 
it down as the firſt maxim of virtue neceſſary 
to be attended to by youth, next to the vene- 
ration of God; Be ſuch to your parents, 4s 
you would have your children to be to you. 
And he adviſes princes to * carry it ſo toward 
neighbouring communities that are weaker 
than their own, as they would have oP 
which are ſtronger tobehave to them. So he 
repreſents a wiſe and good king directing his 
ſubjects to? approve themſelves ſuch to others 
under them, as they expected him to be to 
themſelves :' And not to do to others, what 
they cared not to bear from others. We arc 


— 
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told, that * © the firſt founders of the empire of 
ce the Inca's in Peru (which the tradition of that 
people repreſents as an empire of vaſt antiqui- 
ty) © taught this as one of their firſt rules, and 
t indeed upon a very clear and cogent reaſon ; 
te that men ſhould neither ſay nor do any thing 
e to others, that they were not willing others 
« ſbould ſay or do to them; becauſe it Was a- 
„ gainſt all reaſon, to make one law for our 
. and another for other people. 

ould to God, that all Chriſtians would go- 
vern themſelves by ſo clear and undeniable a 
principle! 

2. This is the law and the prophets. So 
our Saviour declarcs in the text. That is, all 
the dutics toour ncighbour preſcribed by Moſes 
or by the ſuccecding prophets under the Old 
Teſtament, are comprehended in this, and 
may be reduced to it: They are but ſo many 
branches and explications of this general rule. 
For the aſſiſtance of mcn's weakneſs and un- 
thoughtfulneſs, God ſaw meet, when he was 
pleaſed to vouchſafe a revelation, to be expreſs 
in injoining the ſeveral particulars of ſocial 
duty ; he knew, that in the preſent deprayed 
ſtate, when our ſinful prejudices and ſelfiſh bi- 
aſſes are ſo many and ſo ſtrong, all would be 
little enough to awaken men to the conſidera- 
tion of their duty: But it is much to the ho- 
nour of this maxim, that it is the ſbort contents 

* — I „ a 
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of all the directions, left in the name of God 
by the law and the prophets, how one man 


ſhould behave to another. 4 
3. It is ſtill more ſtrongly inforced upon us by 
Chriſtianity. 


Our Lord and Maſtcr himſelf has left us this 
ſummary ; and that at the cloſe of his moſt in- 
ſtructive ſermon, wherein he had fo clearly and 
diſtinctly explained our duty in the mot i * 
tant particulars of it. 

The context inforces it by an additional 
motive; which is implied in the word that in- 
troduces the precept, Therefore. In the verſes 
before, Chriſt encourages us to apply to God in 
our various wants, with an aſſurance of his graci- 
ous anſwer to our requeſts: And to animate our 
hope, argues from the readineſs of carthly pa- 
rents to gratify the deſires of their children, to 
the greater readineſs of our common Father in 
heaven to fulfil the proper deſires of us his 
children on earth: Whercupon he adds, T here- 

fore all things, whatſoever ye would that men 

ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo to them: 
Making it an inference from God's benignity 
to us. And ſthe deduction may be made in 
point of ingenuity and gratitude. Doth the 
7 God, who is infinitely above us, and 
can never be capable of nceding any thing 
from us, readily give to mankind whatever 
they can reaſonably expect from a kind and 
loving Father? And is there not much more 
reaſon that we ſhould deal ſo one with ano- 
ther? If we are obliged ta be followers of 
O 3 God 
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God as dear children, we ſhould readily afford 
others, after that bright and diſintereſted pat- 
tern, all needful aid, which they may deſire of 
us, as a matter af equity, or humanity, or cha- 
rity. Or, this duty to our neighbour may be 
propoſed as a neceſſary term of God's hearing 
our requeſts. Such is the benignity of his na- 
ture, that he is very ready to hear us; but he 
has fixed a conſtitution, which gives no foun- 
dation to hope that he will graciouſly anſwer 
our prayers, if we are unjuſt or uncharitable 
to our neighbours. Therefore that we may 
have the benefit of ſuch an encouraging decla- 
ration, let us diligently attend to all the duties 
of civil righteouſneſs; for God will deal with 
us, as we deal with others. Declarations to 
this purpoſe are very expreſs in Scripture, 1/a. 
i. 15,——18, When ye ſpread forth your hands, 
1 will hide mine eyes from you ; yea, when ye 
make many prayers, I will not hear ; your 
hands are full of blood. Waſh you, make you 
clean, put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes, ceaſe to do evil, learn to do 
well, ſeek judgment, relieve the oppreſſed, 
judge the fatherleſs, plead for the widow. 
Come now, and let us reaſon together, ſaith 
the Lord: though your ſinvbe as ſtarlet, they 
ſhall be as white as ſnow, chap. lviii. 9, 10. 
Then ſhalt thou call, and the Lord ſhall an- 
ſwer ; thou ſhalt cry, and he ſhall ſay, Here 
1 am: If thou take away from the midſt of 
thee, the yoke, the putting forth of the fin- 
ger, and ſpeaking vanity ; and if thou draw 


out 
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out thy ſoul to the hungry, and ſatisfy the *. 


flicted ſoul. 
It may be added, that the Goſpel has more 


clearly put all men upon a level, than ſcemed 
to be done by the Jeuiſp covenant of peculi- 
arity, as was ſhewn in a former diſcourſe ; and 
thereforc ſtrengthens our obligation to make 
this a rule of our conduct to all men. 


III. Iam to ſhew the vaſt uſcfulneſs and ad- 
vantage of this meaſure of behaviour. 
I. It is cqually fit for the direction of all. 
It is indeed ſo ſimple and obvious a meaſure of 
acting, that the plaineſt and moſt illiterate peo- 
ple, who are not capable of long and intricate 
rcaſonings in order to the diſcovery of their 
duty, may receive light from it, as well as thoſe 
of the moſt inlarged capacities and attainments. 
Here is a ſhort and caſy way to come at the 
knowledge of their duty ; namely, toturn in- 
ward, and catechiſe themſelves in ſuch a fami- 
liar manner as this; Should not I eſteem it 
« a hardſhip to be treated my (elf, as I am 
c about to treat this perſon? Why then ſhould 
© I put that upon him, which I ſhould account 
<« injurious from him? What ſhould I think 
« my ſelf to have reaſon to expect from ano- 
<« ther, in the ſame circumſtances or relation 
\ « wherein I now ſtand, if I had occaſion for 
« his good offices? Should not I reckon the 
« ſame expectations reaſonable from me, and 
act accordingly ?” This inward monitor may 
O 4 im- 
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immediately and caſily bring any man to the 
point of duty. | 

2. It will be of ſingular uſe in ſudden emer- - 
encies. Many caſes occur in life, wherein we 
ave not time for long deliberation, but muſt 
ſpeedily and upon the ſpot determine either to 

oor to forbcar a thing. In ſuch a caſe the 
wiſeſt, as well as the weakeſt, have ſometimes 
need of a ſhort rule, to which thcy may have 
recourſe for preſent direction. This is one ad- 
vantage of having the mind well ſtored with the 
expreſs precepts of revelation, that we may 
immediately call them to mind in an hour of 
temptation or upon a ſudden incident, to point 
us to our duty, and engage us to the practice of 
it upon the authority of God. Now this one 
general rule will hardly fail to furniſh us with 
ſufficient light for our immediate condutt in any 
part of ſocial duty. That may cmphatically 
be ſaid of this command, which Mo/es applics 
more generally; it ig not hidden from thee, 
neither is it far off. But it is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou may ſt do it; Deut. xxx. 11, 14. 
3. It will contribute to impartiality in our 
judging concerning our duty to others. When 
we judge amiſs in any caſe to the prejudice of 
our neighbour's juſt claims from us, it is owing 
to an inordinate ſclf-love, which giyes us too 
ſtrong a biaſs to that ſide of the queſtion, tha 
is moſt in our own favour. Bur if we will 
change perſons, and ſuppoſe thoſe concerned 
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on the other ſide of the queſtion to be our very 
ſelves, then a real hardſhip to them will appear 
in its native colours. In one ſenſe we ſhall put 
our ſelves out of the reckoning, that is, as far as 
ſelf-intereſt gave an irrcgular biaſs ; ; by putting 
our ſelves into the reckoning in another ſenſe, 
that is, by conſidering what judgment we 
ſhould paſs, if the caſe was our own. So that | 
this is the ſureſt way to form an imparrial judg- 
ment. 

4. This will ** light both : in what we 

ought to do, and in what we ought to forbear 
toward other men. Ir is a rule that holds both 
negatively and poſitively, though the text in- 
deed only expreſſes it in the poſitive form. To 
do to others what we have reaſon to inſiſt that 
they ſhould not do to us, is unjuſt and injurious; 
and not to do what we might reaſonably deſire 
at their hands, is at leaſt unequal and uncha- 
ritable. 

5. This will contribute to make our duty 
eaſy and pleaſant ; when it is ſet in ſo advan- 
tagcous a light, and recommended by ſo ncar 
and moving an argument. This maxim, if 
we attend to it, will not only be full of light, 
but of heat alſo. It will ſwcetly draw us to 
our duty by the moſt ingenuous motive; and 
make thoſe very conſiderations from our ſelves 
to puſh us on to a due behaviour to others, 
which without ſuch a change of perſons are the 
common impediments to it. 

6. It will be of ſervice to diſcover and in- 
force our duty to others in the whole compaſs 
| | | 0 
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of it. It will be an univerſal directory. Every 
obligation to other men, which cither can be 
made out by other reaſonings to be a dictate of 
naturc, or which is inculcated by expreſs reve- 
lation, may be deduced from this maxim. 
Our own minds, as far as we arc juſtly appri- 
ſed of our own intereſt, will give ſuffrage to 
the juſtice and goodneſs of it in our own caſc, 
and therefore ought to do the like in the caſe of 
others. For inſtance, 

In common and general conver ſation, this 
maxim will be a proper monitor for decency 
and regularity of behaviour. Reaſon and 
Scripture preſcribe to us modeſty and humility 
in our converſe, without aſſuming and over- 
bearing airs ; courtcouſneſs, civility and reſpect 
to all according to their ſtations and charac- 
ters; a care not to give offence by word or 
action; meckneſs and the government of our 
tempers, in —— to indecent heats and 
outrageous paſſions. And this rule directs and 
ſtrongly engages to juſt the ſame things. A 
reflection upon what we expect or cenſure in 
other people's converſation with us, will direct 
us to all that in our own conduct, which is the 
beauty and pleaſure of ſociety, and warn us 
againſt thoſe things, which are the blemiſh and 
the bane of it. 

In negotiation and commerce, the ſame rule 
will preſcribe the moſt exact juſtice and righ- 
teouſneſs in all our dealings. We {hall not 
take advantage of our own power, and ano- 


ther's poverty and helpleſs condition or his ne- 
ceflary 
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ceſſary dependance upon us, to oppreſs him or 
bear hard upon him in any inſtance ; the rich 
will not grind the faces of the poor, when this 
is made the rule of acting. hat ſhould 1 
think of being ſo uſed, if I was in their con- 
dition? The ſtricteſt honeſty and truth in trade, 
would flow from the ſame principle. The 
Apoſtle's precept, that no man go beyond or de- 
fraud his brother in any matter, 1 Theſſ. iv. 6. 
would be the caſieſt thing in the world to prac- 
tiſe ; no man would find any temptation to the 
contrary, if all would but agree to obſerve 
this rule : for who is not ready to complain and 
clamour, when he finds himſclf over-reached 
and cheated by another > Would any man al- 
low himſelf to have divers weights and mea- 
ſures ; in the Hebrew it is, @ weight and 4 
weight, a meaſure and a meaſure, that is, one 
to buy by, and another to ſell by ; if he did 
but allow himſelf to conſider, that it is not 
only an abomination to the Lord, but even to 
himſelf, when men uſe him in that manner? 
Prov. xx. 10. Would you allow your ſelves to 
make a falſe repre ſentation of the goodneſs or 
value of that which you expoſe to ſale? or, on 
the other hand, to depreciate the value of a 
commodity below what you eſteem it to be in- 
trinſically worth, when you are a buyer; if 
you made it a law to your ſelves to do to others 
as you would be done unto? Would you take 
advantage of other people's unskilfulneſs, or 
of their neceſſity, to put ill things upon them 
for good, or at an exorbitant price, if this 

Was 
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Was your mehre of acting? This principle 
would carry you honeſtly and honourably to 
the exccution of every contract and engage - 
ment, to the utmoſt: of your power; to the 
payment of your debts, to the performance of 
every truſt you have undertaken, with cxact 
fidelity ; for would not you in juſtice expect 
the ſame your ſelves? Abundance of v 
in the courſe of buſineſs, for which people 
think they can offer a plauſible excuſe, would 
not bear a trial by this ſtandard; and would 
not ſit caſy upon their conſciences, if they did 
but accuſtom themſelves to appeal to it, how- 
ever they may make a ſhift to juſtify themſelves 
before men. 
In caſes, where others need our compaſſion 
and kindneſs, this will be equally ſerviceable. 
How ready will a man be to do good offices 
to others, according to their neceſlity and his 
own ability, who conſults his own heart, and 
What bowels of compaſſion he would think 
himſelf intitled to, if he was the needy per- 
ſon? If he would allow himſelf to think it 
very poſſible, that this may come to be his 
own caſe? And eſpecially if he muſt recollect, 
that this has already been his caſe in fact, and 
what his expectations then were? God touches 
1 225 in this feeling wp — 1 XXiii. 
hou ſhalt not oppreſs a ſtranger > For ye 
— the heart of « frenger ſeemg ye were 
ſtrangers in the land of Egypt. To know 
the heart of another in or want, or de- 
ſtitute of friends, either ws, conſidering the 
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circumſtances of ſuch a condition, though we 
have not ſhared in it our ſelves, or eſpecially 
from out own former feeling; would produce 
a tenderneſs and enlarged heart to others in 
miſery. And it would induce us to an obli- 
ging and compaſſionate manner, as well as to 
ve . our aſſiſtance it ſelf; to do it chear- 
7 without tedious intreaty, without a 
8 of behaviour, with all the marks 
of gt ill and complacency ; for if we were 
iſtreſs, we ſhould think the value of a be- 
nels greatly leſſened. by a 3 manner 
of conferring it. 
In cenſuresand refieBions upon others, this 
rule will be of ſingular uſe. If we examine 
our own hearts, do we not think that we 
have reaſon on our fide, when we blame o- 
thers for meddling with our character to our 
diſadvantage, while they have no concern with 
us? ox for putting the worſt conſtruction up- 
on doubtful actions? or for ſpreading accu- 


ſations. of us, before. they are well affured of 
the truth of them? or for proclaiming even 


our real faults, when they are not dble to 


plead any juſtifiable reaſon for it from charĩ- 
ty to others, or from the demands of juſtice? 
or for their not making reaſonable allow- 
ances for leſſer faults? - If they ſhould, for in- 
ſtance, .xepreſent that as 4 beam in our 
which they let paſs as 4 mote in thei own 2 
In ſuch caſes as theſe, ſhould not we think 
our x ſelves - aggrieved ?; Let us turn the tables, 


and 
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and beware of giving reaſon to others for any 
ſuch complaints concerning us. 

In cafe of provecations, this precept would 
be a clue to our thoughts and actions. 
We ſhould complain of the haſtineſs of our 
neighbour, if he was quick in reſenting a word 
or action of ours, which we are conſcious 
was not ill intended: Of his ſeverity and 
uncharitableneſs, if he ſhould preſently take 
advantage of a raſh or unguarded expreſſion 
or action, to expoſe us to diſgrace, or ex- 
pence, or puniſhment : And of his inexora- 
bleneſs and cruelty, if, when he had us at 
mercy, heſhould not be ready to forgive up- 
on proper acknowledgment and reaſonable 
ſatisfaction. If men were of this mind on all 
ſides in the world, there would be few quat- 
rels, or they would be ſhort livd, and not 
run into the pernicious and extravagant con- 
ſequences, which too often enſue upon them. 

In the ſeveral relations of life,” this would 
ſecure the. peace and order both 'of ' families 
and communities, and of all ranks of people. 
Was but this precept ever preſent to thie mind, 
the greateſt would be reſtrained from infolcnce, 
oppreſſion and tyranny: 5 and, on the other 
—2 it would be as effectual to ſilence many 
murmurings and complaints of thoſe in in- 
ferior ſtations, becauſe ſuperiors do not 2 
thing to their mind, tho they cannot < 
them with injuſtice; or hecauſe of ſome ll 
ſer faults, tho for the main they fill 1 * 
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ſtations well. If we were in their ſtations, 
ſhould we be content to be arraigned at every 
one's humour, and cenſured without a crime 
alledged? Should not we expect allowances 
for multiplicity of cares and various expecta- 
tions from us? Let this teach us a decent be- 
haviour to our governours. A ſon growing 
up to maturity will not think it hard to con- 
tinue his dutiful reſpect and ſubmiſſion to his 
parents, if he thinks what he ſhould reaſon- 
ably expect from children of his own : Nor 
would parents willingly provoke their children 
to wrath by cauſeleſs or immoderate ſeverities, 
if they recolletted that they once knew _- 
heart of a child. 

And, to mention no more, this rule would 
be of admirable uſe in religious differences. 
Had it been attended to, it would effectuallhy 
have prevented the entrance of perſecution 
into the world. No man then would bear 
hard upo when he has it in his 


n another, 
power, becauſe of his different ſentiments or 
practices in matters of religion, as long as he 
is peaceable and .inoffenſive ; for who would 
be willing to be ſo ſerved himſelf? Eve- 
ry man who has a conſcience, muſt be ſen- 
ſible how uncomfortable a thing it is to offend 
it z and will reckon it in his own caſe an in- 
jury in the moſt tender point, if he is hindred 
from acting correſpondent to it. | Suppoſe 
but others to have as much conſcience as you, 
and to be as tender of offending it; and you 
would never find in your heart to tempt the m 
by 


by ſeverities to do ſo. The ſame principle 
would make Chriſtians in their debates about 
religion very cautious of paſſing ſevere cen- 
ſures one upon another, of managing their 
conteſts with wrath and bitterneſs, or of mark- 
ing others with the opprobrious names of 
Schiſmaticks/or Hereticks: For who does 

not * of ſuch alage in his own caſe „ 


I conclude with ſome elleckions. | 
1. How happy would it be for the world, 
if the chriſtian inſtitution was generally and 
heartily entertained ? If even this maxim was 
fairly inſcribed on every heart, and all forts 
of pcople were reſolved to conduct them- 
ſelves by it? It would produce a fort of hea- 
ven upon earth, and revive a golden age. Bloo- 
dy wars and vexatious litigations would ſoon 
ceaſe? private injuries and domeſtick conteſts 
would be laid aſleep; ſociety would-be plea- 
Aant; and commerce ſafe: religion would flou- 
riſh, . prejudices abate, and truth prevail by 
its own evidence. It is a remarkable paſſage, 
which Lampridius tells us concerning one of 
the beſt of the Roman Emperors, Alexander 
Severns, in his account of his life; That “ if 
< any of his army in à march ſtepped out of 
the road to plunder any man's. poſſeſſion ; 
according to the rank of the offender,” ci- 
i tlier he was puniſhed in the Emperor's pre- 
* ſence; or if his quality ſet him above cor- 
„ poral puniſhment, the Emperor would 
by 5 expoſtulate with him, and ſay, 
« Would 
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* Would you be willing to have this done 
© wntv your eſtate, whith you have done to 
* another? And ſays the hiſtorian, © It was 
« a common ſaying with him, which he had 
cc heard from ſome Fews or Chriſtians, which 
c he carefully retained, and which he ordered 
*.to be proclaimed by the common cryer, 

_« when he corrected any man; Do not that 
« to another, which you would not have to 
« be done to you. He had ſuch a love for 
« this maxim, that he ordered it to be in- 
&« ſcribed upon his palace, and upon the pub- 
« lick works.” And ſhall not we, Who call 
our ſelves Chriſtians, pay an equal reſpett 
to it? | 

2. Of what importance to the whole of te- 
ligion and goodneſs is ſelf-acquaintance and re- 
flection? Our obligations to God himſelf pre- 
ſuppoſe a knowledge of the natures he has given 
us, as the foundation in which they are laid. 
And ſo we ſee do all our duties to our fellow- 
creatures. If we were more converſant at 
home, that would be our beſt preparation for 
all the duties we owe to other beings with- 
out us, cither to our Creator or our tellow- 
creatures. 

3. This gives the deen geſt reaſon to acknow - 
ledge, that God's commandments are not grie- 
vous. They are founded in the reaſon of 
things, and our very nature and moſt familiar 
ſentiments point to them. None of them are 
any farther unacceptable and ungrateful, than 
as we are gone off from the dictates of our na- 

PF rures ; 
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tures: And as far as we come to our ſelves again, 
we ſhall reliſh God's commands. 

4. How inexcuſable then muſt it be in rea- 
ſonable creatures, eſpecially who profeſs Chri- 
ſtianity, if they govern not themſelves by this 
rule? It muſt be acknowledged with grief and 
ſhame, that the practice of the generality of no- 
minal Chriſtians is the reverſe of this. Who 
would think when he looks abroad into the 
world, and judges of things merely by the ex- 
travagances which may be ſcen cvery day, that 
the maxim in the text is a plain dictate of reaſon, 
to the juſtice of Which every man is forced to 
aſſent ? that our Lord and maſter has preſcri- 
bed it in the plaineſt terms? that it is a rule ap- 
plicable to the various caſes of life? How 
comes it, that a precept ſo clear, ſo familiar, 
ſo comprehenſive, yet has ſo little influence? 
Certainly it is to be aſcribed to one of theſe 
two things ; cither that men have this principle 
in their heads, but not in their hearts; they 
are not altogether unacquainted with the no- 
tion, but oor appetites and paſſions have the 
over-bearing ſway : Or they forget this maxim, 
ſo as not to have actual recourſe to it in the va- 
rious caſes of life. Whatever be the reaſon, 
we muſt certainly be ſpcechleſs in the great 
day, if ſuch a truth as this be either a doubtful 

or an uſeleſs ſpeculation with us. 

Let us therefore carneſtly pray to God, that 
he will write this law in our hearts, and that 
he will keep it for ever in the imaginations of 
the * ts 4 our heart. And let 9 2 

uffer 
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ſuffer it to lie dormant, but endeavour to have 
it ever preſent and ready for uſe; that it may 
actually be a lamp to our fect; and a light to 
our paths. How pleaſant will our reflections 
be, when conſcience can bear us this teſtimony? 
When other men violate this rule in their be- 
haviour to us, it will be a refreſhing ſupport to 
be conſcious that we have not dekrvel it by 
an unrighteous conduct to them, nor returned 
their injurious uſage. We may look up with 
the greater freedom and confidence to God the 
common patron of the injured; and in this, 
and all other applications to him, have the firm- 
er hope of a gracious anſwer, when this is the 
temper of our minds. Yea, it will be a happy 
eſage of our arrival at laſt in the bleſſed world, 
where all the holy inhabitants are fully of this 
temper, and act eternally with uninterrupted 
harmony and concert one towards another. 
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SERMON X. 
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Ch riſtian Meeknes. 
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= HIS part of the chriſtian temper 
might have been conſidered as a 


8 of our duty to our ſelves ; 
ation t our paſſions, as 
well as 2 our appetites, being a 


neceſſary part of ſelf government, which we 
owe to our ſelves. But J have choſen rather 
to treat of it among the inſtances of a right 
temper to our neighbours, becauſe the main 


. ons of it n ey relate to them. 
SB __, 
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And in the conſideration of this grace, I 

ſhall proceed in the fame method as I have 

done upon ſeveral others: To explain the na- 
ture of it, and then to new our obligariohs,” 


as Chriſtians, ro put it on. 


I. I would explain the” nature of chriſtian 
 mecknels. 1 

The Scripture leads us indeed to cotiice 
it partly in relation to God; but principally 
and moſt frequently in relation to men. 
1. It may be conſidered partly in relation 
to God. There is a mcckneſs which becomes 
us toward him, and there are two remarkable 
inſtances of it. 

1a, A full and ready fabmiſſion of ſoul 
to the authority of his word: So as not to 
ſuffer any prepoſſeſſions of ſentiment, or for- 
mer inclinations, to riſe up againſt the ſig- 
nifications of his will, as ſoon as that is made 
known to us. This I underſtand by the cha- 
rater of the meek in Pſal. Mv. 9. The 
meek will he guide in judgment, the meek 
will he teach his way : And in that prophe- 
cy of Chriſt, 1/a, Ixi. 1. The Lord hath anoin- 
ted me to preach good tidings unto the meek : 
And by the temper, with which St. James 
directs us to receive the word of God, 7am. 
i. 21. Receive with meekneſs the ingrafted 
word, which is able to ſave your ſouls. In 

all which places, meekneſs ſignifies not only 
a ſedate compoſure of mind, free from ruffle 
and hurry 3 but alſo a teachable, tractable tem- 

2 3 Per, 
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per, ariſing from a diffidence of our ſelves, 
and a ſenſe of our need of divine light and 
conduct: That we have the proper diſpoſi- 
tion of learners, willing to hear and receive 
God's inſtructions; and that therefore we are 
willing to give up any prejudices, which ſway- 
ed us before, upon a diſcovery of his mind to 
the contrary. | 

This ſort of meekneſs is a neceſſary quali- 
fication for the obedience of faith, and for 
the ſucceſs and efficacy of God's word upon us. 
We ſhould be of Samuel s temper, 1 Sam. iii. 
9. Jpeak, Lord, for thy ſervant heareth. 
Where there is plain revelation, we muſt 
meckly ſubmit, and yield up any different ap- 
prehenſion to the declarations of him who is 
truth it ſelf; and in precepts of duty, chear- 
fully and readily acquieſce in the ſignifications 
of his plcaſure without any more ado. He 
is not meek towards God, who is not con- 
tent to believe what he plainly revcals, un- 
leſs he is ſhewn how it is; that is in other 
words, unleſs God will plcaſc to make him 
as wiſe as himſelf: Or, who is not willing to 
ſacrifice all his preſent inclinations, and change 
any preſent practice, upon God's ſole autho- 
rity; like thoſe in Acts x. 33. Now we are 
all here er before God, to hear what*is 

0 


commanded of God. 

_ 2%y, A chearful and abſolute reſignation to 
his providence, is another branch of meck- 
neſs towards God: in oppoſition to fretful- 
neſs and murmuring. Tho' God allows the 
| com- 


% 
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complaints of nature under our burthens and 
exerciſes; yet he expects we ſhould check and 
ſuppreſs all complaints of him, every impeach- 
ment of his juſtice, wiſdom and goodneſs in 
his diſpenſations. It is a meek ſpirit, to be 
dumb and not open our mouths againſt any 
thing which God does, Pſal. xxxix. 9. When 
we have humbly prayed for any temporal 
good, if he ſees meet to deny it; as ſoon 
as his pleaſure is known by the event, we 
ſhould bchave like David upon 'the death 
of his ſon, 2 Sam. xii. 22, 23. 22 aid, while 
the child was yet alive, I faſted and wept ; 
for I ſaid, who, can tell, whether God will 
be gracious to me, that the child may live? 
But now he is dead, wherefore ſhould I faſt ? 
can I bring him back again? It is meck- 
neſs, not to charge God fooliſhly, bur to 
charge our ſelves with our own fins, when he 
chaſtens us for them; and therefore to accept 
the puniſhment of our iniquities, Lev. xxvi. 
41. 

Theſe arc expreſſions of mcekneſs towards 
God: And every man who obſerves hisown 
heart, will be ſenſible that he hath no ſmall 
occaſion at ſome times to rule his own ſpi- 
rit, in order to keep it under the rule of 
God. Bur 

2. The Scripture leads us principally and 
moſt frequently to conſider meekneſs in rela- 
tion to other men. And ſo it is plainly to 
be underſtood here; for it ſtands in connec- 
tion with ſeveral graces and duties, which re- 

P 4 fer 
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fer to men. The meck are ſuch as exerciſe 
themſelves in a careful reſtraint and regula- 
tion of their paſſions, reducing them within 
the bounds, of rcaſon and religion; and ſo 
are in their general character, of a ſweet and 
caly, a courteous and obliging behaviour. It 
conſiſts, and expreſſes it ſelf, in the following 
things. | 

1, In a calmneſs of temper, and behaviour 
thereupon, under provocations. This is its 
moſt direct and eminent province. | 

The meck.will not take offence haſtily, 
and without juſt reaſon : but be very careful, 
that they be not angry without a cauſe, Mat. 
v. 22, We ſhould not raſhly ſuppoſe, that a 
provocation is-mcant. A thing may at firſt 
Carry that aſpect, and yet there may be no de- 
ſign either of affront or prejudice ; and then 
certainly what was not ill intended, ſhould 
not be ill taken, We ſhould not give way 
to ſuſpicions and ſurmiſes, which cannot be 
ſupported with good evidence; nor put the 
worſt conſtruction upon words or actions, but 
the beſt that they will admit. Reſentment 
ſhould not be allowed to riſe, at lcaſt ſhould 
be check d, till we have carefully conſidered 
whether there be ground for it. How much 
of mad paſſion would be prevented, if this 
rule was obſerved? This is included in the 
exhortation to be ſlow to wrath, Jam, i. 19. 
And in thoſe properties of charity, that it 7s 
not eaſily provoked, thinketh no evil, bopeth 
all things, 1 Cor. xiii, 5, 7. . 

| Meck- 
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Meckneſs will not allow reſcntment to 
riſe higher, than the merit of the offence 
given. A trivial injury, a reproachful word, 
a ſmall indiſcretion, a caſual loſs not worth 
ſpcaking of, raiſes in many the moſt outrage-' 
ous paſſions: Whereas a meck frame of ſpi- 
rit would eſteem ſuch things either not worthy 
of any notice, or to deſerve but a very flight 
one. 

But ſuppoſing a real and great provocation, 
a meck man will keep a ſtrict guard upon 
his own ſpirit and words; that his mind be 
not inflamed by ill uſage, nor other people's 
ſins draw, him in to ſpeak unadviſedly with 
his lips; for which in a particular inſtance 
Moſes is blamed, Pſal. cvi. 33. He was re- 
tuſcd an entrance into Canaan upon that ve- 
ry account, tho in his general character he is 
pronounced to have been the meekeſt man 
upon carth, Numb. xii. 3. Meekneſs will 
make us careſul, not to render railing for 
railing ; but rather, if poſſible, to break the 
force of other peoples unreaſonable anger by 
gentle returns. St anſwers turn away wrath, 
Prov. xv. 1, We ſhould gladly try to win 
with kindneſs a man that hath injured us, to 
overcome evil with good, Rom. xii. 21, How 
much more pleaſant would it be thus to gain 
our brocher, than by unhallowed tranſports 
of paſſĩon, to break in upon our own peace, 
and make our ſelves tranſgreſlors ? 1 

Meckneſs will make us {low in uſing rough 
methods to right our ſelves even from con- 
5 = ſiderable 
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ſiderable injuries, which we ought not to ſit 
down eaſy under: It will diſpoſe to try the 
mildeſt ways firſt, to bring people, if poſ- 
ſible, by them to reaſon; to try argument 
before puniſhment, and conference before law, 
and private admonition before we make a 
publick example. And if at laſt our own ſe- 
curity, or the common good ſhall oblige to 
ſcek publick juſtice againſt any, which cer- 
tainly ſometimes may be the caſe ; this ſhould 
be done without hatred to their perſons, and 
meerly with a view to reach thoſe lawful and 
commendable ends. Or if we are neceſſi- 
tated, in a caſe of property, to appeal to the 
deciſion of the law; care is to be taken that 
this difference upon a point of intereſt be- 
tween us and our neighbour, be managed 
with all the temper that may be, inſtead of 
being widened by bitter reflections and paſſio- 
nate exclamations. So meekneſs will direct. 

It will always keep us in a readineſs to be 
reconciled, when an offence is acknowledged, 
and reaſonable ſatisfaction offered. The Go- 
ſpel-eaches us to be rarely and hardly provo- 
ked ; but to be quickly and caſily pacified. An- 
ger reſteth in the boſom of fools, Eccl. vii. 
9. And therefore, with that difficult precept 
of being angry and not ſinning, it is connected, 
that we ſhould be particularly watchful againſt 
the continuance of paſſion: Let not the ſun 
go down upon your wrath, Eph. iv. 26. Im- 
placableneſs is eminently the reverſe of the 
chriſtian temper. When Peter asked 1 
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How oft ſhall my Brother ſin againſt me, and 
forgive rim 7 until ſeven times? Chriſt 
1158 him this return, I ſay not unto thee, 
until ſeven times; not only ſo far; but un- 
til ſeventy times ſeven, i. e. Be it ever ſo 
often that he hath offended thee; yet if thou 
canſt have hope that he is come to a better 
mind, thou ſhouldeſt be ready to pals it by. 
Or If he ſhould perſiſt in his ill mind, meek- 
neſs ſnould guard us againſt all malice and ill- 
will, and make us ready to help even the worſt 
enemy in the common offices of life, if he 
need it; and heartily to pray for him, eſpeci- 
ally for his repentance. 

z, Mcckneſs ſhould expreſs itſelf in a 
care to avoid giving offence to others, and a 
modeſty of behaviour for that purpoſe * 
all. St. Paul directs Titus to recommend 
meekneſs in this ſenſe to Chriſtians, Tit. iii. 
2. Put them in mind to ſpeak evil of no 
man, to be no braculers, but gentle, jeans 
all meekneſs unto all men. As this grace 
conduct us to a proper behaviour de ill 
treatment from others; ſo it will teach us to 
moderate our affections and paſſions in ſuch a 
manner, as not willingly to give offence to 
others, and to behave in a courtcous and 1 
manner towards all men. As charity, { 
meekneſs ig kind, and doth not behave 225 
unſeemly, 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5. It will make a 

man obſervant of the tempers of others, and 
willingly to deny his own humour in little 
things, rather than give them uncaſineſs; and 

cautious 
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cautious that neither his words nor actions may 
carry any thing in them unneceſſarily provo- 
king. A meck man will not be over-bearing 
in company, and full of himſelf to the neglect 
of others; but will ſtudiouſly expreſs civility to 
all, agrecable to their ſtations. Moſt men 
know how to do all this, when they apprehend 
it neceſſary to ſerve a preſent ſecular end: But 
the grace of meekneſs would teach us to make 
it the habitual exerciſe of our lives, out of a 
ſenſe of duty to God and from love to our 
ncighbour. 

3 u, Meekneſs is ſhewn in a modeſt com- 
porting of ourſelves to our ſtation and circum- 
ſtances. 

It will diſpoſe thoſe, who arc in any ſtation 
of inferiority, contentedly to ſubmit to the 
duties of that ſtation. It will incline children 
to obey their parents in all things, becauſe this 
78 wall pleafng to the Lord, Col. iii. 20. And 
ſervants to be obedient to them that are their 
maſters, in ſingleneſs 4 their heart, as unto 
Chriſt ; with good-will doing ſervice as unto 
the Lord, and not to men, Eph. vi. 5,7. Or, 
as it is expreſſed in another place, Tit. ii. 9. o 
pleaſe them well in all things, not anſwering 

ain. It will have alike influence upon ſub- 
jects, to induce them to be ſubject to the high- 
er powers, not only for wrath, but alſo for 
conſcience ſake, Rom. xiii. 5. And we find the 
ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit particular- 
ly recommended to wives, 1 Her. iii. 4. The 


meck will chearfully pay honour to whom ho- 
nour 
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nour is due, and fear to whom fear ; it will 
be no uncaſy thing to them; but the froward 
fret at any yoke. 

On the other hand, the ſame excellent tem- 
per will form perſons in ſuperior relations, or 
under ſmiling providences, to a lowly and 
condeſcending behaviour. Parents ſhould ex- 
erciſe this frame in their management of their 
children, not behaving toward them in tranſ- 
ports of paſſion. Te fathers, ſays the Apo- 
ſtle, provoke not your children to wrath, Eph. 
Vi. 4. Husbands are commanded to love their 
wives, and not to be bitter againſt them, Col. 
iii. 19. And maſters are liretedto treat their 
ſervants with lenity, forbearing threatning ; 
that their maſter alſo is in heaven, 
Eph. vi. g. Theſe are all precepts of meekneſs 
to thoſe in ſuperior relations. And the ſame 
ſhould appear in ſuperiority of rank orcircum- 
ſtances. The meek man is not aſſuming in 
grandeur, or riches, or power; but his meck- 
neſs ſhines more brightly for being ſet in a 
more conſpicuous light. The meekneſs of a 
man in obſcurity, is not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the neceſſity of his condition : But when 
it appears in a higher orb, or upon remark- 
able advancement, it hath more clearly the 
aſpe of virtue. When people treat their in- 
feriors with due regard, are eaſy of acceſs, 
ready to do them any offices of humanity as 
they have opportunity, not apt to take excep- 
tion at little things, or to uſe the advantages 
of —_ power to revenge every {mall provo- 

catioa 
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cation offered them; hereby they difplay their 
meekneſs, -as well as their humility. When 
upon advantages gained, upon fecuritics from 
their enemies power which they had not before, 
they do not inſult, or behave unfeemly, but 
with temper and moderation, and ſhew a great. 
er diſpoſition than ever to charity and reconci- 
Hation; this ſhews a power over their own 1 
rits, or eminent meekneſs. 

4, Meekneſs is particularly to be expreſſed | 
by a temperate and calm behaviour in matters 
igt To break out into anger and 
as if we thought that the 


not do, Jan. i. 20. Men who —— to 


knowledge in religion beyond their neigh- 
bours, will confute their own pretenſions, if 


they have not learned this leſſon of it, Fam. 
ii. 13. Who is a wiſe man and endued with 
knowledge among you? Many of the Fews to 
whom he wrote, made great pretences to this 
in matters of religion: The A therefore 
ſays to them, Let him ſhew out of a good 
converſation. his works with meekneſs of wiſ- 
Jom; Let him cxemplify the works to which 
wiſdom directs, with meekneſs; or, let him 
ſhew by his charity and meekneſs to his bre- 
thren, that his wiſdom is ſupcrior: and there- 

upon he goes on to ſhew, that all bitter zeal 
is earthiy, ſenſual and deviliſh, and hath no 
alliance with the wildom which comes from 
above. We have no other method preſcribed 
7 - or 
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or allowed by the Goſpel, even to thoſe who 
moſt obſtinately oppoſe it, but in meekneſF to 
inſtruct thoſe who oppoſe themſelves, if God 
peradventure will giue them repentance to the 
Fares 0+ of the truth, 2 Tim. ii. 25. 
And inſtead of any effects of rage and paſſion 
to bring men to our ſentiments, we are taught 
to be ready to give an anſwer to every mas 
that asketh us a reaſon of the hope that is in 
us, the grounds of our perſuaſion with meek- 
neſs and fear, 1 Pet. iii. 15. The ſame ſpirit 
and temper is to be carried into chriſtian ſoci- 
eties themſelves ; and offenders againſt the law 
of Chriſt are to be treated, and their recovery 
endeavoured, in the ſpirit of meekneſs, Gal. 
vi. 1. So that though poſſibly there hath not 

been a greater violation of this holy temper 
through every age, in any one inſtance than 
in matters of religion; yet indeed there is no 
caſe, wherein the exerciſe of it is more indiſ— 
penſibly required. 


II. I am to ſhew our obligations, as Chriſti- 
ans, to the exerciſe of this grace. And cer - 
tainly much more of real Chriſtianity lies in it, 
than moſt people are willing to think. The 
following conſiderations may ſhew the impor- 
tance of meeknels. 

1. It is a frequent precept of the Goſpel. 
This plainly appears from many paſſages already 
mentioned in giving an account of its nature, 
and might be made more cvident from others. 
It is preſſed upon us, as an eminent branch ow 
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that walk which becomes our chriſtian calling, 
'Eph. iv. 1, 2. I the priſoner of the Lord, be. 
ſeech you, that ye walk worthy of the woca- 
Tion-wherewith ye are called. I you would 
know, how that is to be done, the practice of 
humility and meekneſs lead the van in the Apo- 
ſttle's direction: Mith all lowlineſs and meel- 
neſs. If this command be habirnally neglect- 
ed, it will prove us inſincere, and as truly as 
any other inſtance of ſtated diſobedience. 
2. It is repreſented as eſſential to a true 
Chriſtian, as much as any other particular 
grace or virtue. If any man have not the 
Spirit of Chriſt, he is none of his: And if 
we have the Spirit, we have his fruits in us: 
Now is this one of his neceſſary fruits. And it 
is remarkable, that when the Apoſtle: reckons 
up ſeveral of them, he not only mentions meek- 
neſs itſelf by name as one; but indeed the 
| greateſt part of his inſtances are either branches - 
of meekneſs, or very nearly allied to it; ſuch 
as love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, N 
neſs; or r 4. v. 22,23. 
among the twoyks of the fleſh, to which theſe 
are oppoſed,” we find hatred, variance, emu- 
tations, ' wrath, firife, feditions, envyings, 
ver. 20, 1. Again, if any man be in Chriſt, he 
is anew Creature: But the Apoſtle repreſents 
meekneſs as a neceſſary branch of the new man, 
and recommends it as ſuch in the text. So 
that really a man may as truly be a genuine Chri- 
ſtian without faith in 'Chriſt, as without pre- 
valling meekneſs. 
b The 


Sha Chin ie, was 
The neceſſity of it will farther appear from 
that ſolemn declaration of our Saviour hinffelf, 
in Marth. v. 22. I ſay unto you, that whoſo: 
ever is angry with his brother without a cauſs, 
Jhall be in danger Mit io org and who: 
de ver ſhall er to his brother, Racah, ſhall 
be in danger of the council ; but whoſoever 
ſhall ſay, Thou fool, ſhall be in danger of hell. 
fire. Our Saviour is here vindicating the ſpi- 
ritual nature of the ſixth command, which for- 
bids murder, from the corrupt gloſſes of the 
Scribes and Phariſees. They taught men to 
think, that the groſs acts of ſin only made men 
liable to puniſhment z and ſo particularly, that 
whoſoever ſhould kill, ſhould be in danger 
the judgment, ver. 21. Or that actual mut- 
derers only would be puniſhed as breakers of 
this command. But Chriſt lets his hearers 
know, that though ſuch only might fall under 
' puniſhment from men, yet there are ' evils 
which fall far ſhort of downright murder, 
which men will be liable to puniſhment fron 
God, and that in proportion to the degree of 
their offence. I apprehend that in every in- 
ſtance he mentions, he intends the puniſhments 
of another life: But to expreſs the proportion 
of puniſhment, anſwerable to the heinouſneſs 
of the offence, he ſeems to allude to the ſe- 
veral degrees of puniſhment, to which the 
es thought offenders liable; common of. 
enders to puniſhment by the ordinary Judges 
which they had in all their cities, called hete 07 
Judgment ; bolder * to greater ſeveri- 
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ties infliged by their higher council or Sanhe- 
drim, called here the cauncil; and the moſt 
hardened and profligate of all, to the miſcries of 
another life, called here bell fre. Now all thę 
offences he mentions, and againſt which he 
denounces ſevere threatnings, are only ſo many 
ſteps of unbridled paſſion. N hoe ver is angry 
irh his brother without a cauſe, whoever in- 
dulges raſh and.cauſcleſs anger, will without 
xepentance fall under the anger of God. And 
whoſoever ſball. ſay to him, Raca, which ſig - 
nifics a vain, cmpty, worthleſs fellow ; he who 
| ſuffers his paſſion to carry him on to mock and 
dexide others, {ball ſtill be more ſeverely pu- 
niſhed. But whoſoever ſhall ſay, Thou fool, 
which word ſignifies in Scripture, not only a de- 
fect of underſtanding, as we commonly mean 
by it, but a prophane, wicked or vile man: 
ſo that the meaning is, he who ſhall allow his 
paſſion to tranſport him ſo far, as to revile and 

der others, to repreſent them as not only 

t to be deſpiſed, but even to be abhorred; he 

Jhall meet with till ſorer puniſhment. You 

oe then, that Chriſtianity is ſo far from allow- 

the indulgence of paſſion, that Chriſt 

re expreſly declares — it excludes from the 

Kingdom of vets and expoſes to the wrath 
of God. 

43. Meckneſs hath. particular characters of 
honour put upon it in the Goſpel. It is a prin- 
cipal ornament, 1 Pet. iii. 4. which makes a 
perſon's face to ſhine, and his profeſſion to be 
amiable. And in 5 ſame 43 is Sega 
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th * the 17 gr of God of great price, atemper 
th which he is highly pleaſed. And no 
Wa, ſince he that is ow to anger, is bet. 
ter than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his 
2 than he that taketh a city, Prov. x. 32. 
He is the moſt glorious conqueror who has 
obtained a victory over himfelf. A peculiar' 
bleſſedneſs is pronounced upon ſuch. Chriſt 
is pleaſed to ſingle out this virtue for one of his 
beatitudes, at the beginning of his preaching 
the Goſpel, Marth. v. 5. 5 4 ed are he pare 
for they ſball inherit the 45 As he pto- 
ceeded Aer Wand to declare the neceſſity of 
it to out inhetitirig heaven, ver. 22. as hath 
been already obſerved ; ſo he was pleaſed to be- 
go. with a recommendation of it from its ſub» 
ervience to our preſent comfort, by repeating 

an ancient promiſe made to it, Pal. xxxvii. 11. 
that the meek ſball inherit the earth." It has 
à natural tendency in the ordinary ſtate of the 
world to promote mens tempotal intereſt and 
eaſe and reputation. While unbtidled paſs 
ſions tend to make all about us our enemies 
they muſt be of a very brutal nature indeed; 
who will be outrageous inſt a man, that 
ſtudies to walk harmleſs and blameleſs, and to 
ive offence to none. The meek at leaſt will 
free from thoſe vexations and troubles ot 
life, which haſty, froward people bring upon 
themſelyes, as the fruits of enn provoca- 
tions. They have the ſecurity of God's pre- 
vidence and promiſes for ſo much of the good 
things of carth, as ſhall be for e 
* = | fare; 
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fares and if they meet with unjuſt and un- 
returns, they may . confidently rely 
upon God as their protector and avenger, who 
is ready to riſẽ to judgment to ſave the meek of 
the earth, Pal. Ixxvi. 9. And whether they 
have a larger or a leſs ſhare of outward good, 
yet they are prepared by the maſtery of their paſ- 
ſions to enjoy more comfort in what they poſ- 
ſeſs, than thoſe who interrupt their enjoyment 

by the tumults of their own minds. 

A. We have Chriſt's example here to recom- 
mend and cnforce the exerciſe of meekneſs. 
This was a bright part of his character. He 
calls us himſelf to learn of him, becauſe he 
was meek and lowly, Matth. xi. 29. Not only 
to receive the rather his inſtructions in general 
upon this account, as theſe are recommending 
- qualifications of a teacher; but particularly to 
learn theſe excellencies from him as our pattern 
in them. Hence St. Paul beſeeches Chriſtians 
by the meekneſs and gentleneſs of Chriſt, as 
known and , conſpicuous branches of his cha- 
raster, 2 Cor. x. 1. And fo they certainly 
He had indeed the natural affection of anger 
in him, and could expreſs it upon proper occa- 
ſions, He looked round about on his captious 
enemies with anger, Mark. iii. 5. He had the 
affection itſelf, as a proper affection of human 
natute ; without that, he could not have been a 
Proper pattern to us of the duc regulation of 
it: And the regulation, not the extirpation of 
it, is required of us; that We be angry, y 4 

gg n 


for ot r un pattern/to 


"He was never angry without a cauſe. We 
do not find him often angry, but only upon 
ſome extraordinary occaſions: Nor was he ever 
tranſported into indecent paſſion. The hard- 
eſt words he ſpoke, were owing to his know - 
ledge of hearts, and to his prophetical charac- 
ter; not to the tranſports of paſſion. 1 

He uſually choſe to turn away wrath or pre- 
vent it by ſoft and gentle anfwers ; by mild ex- 
poſtalations and calm reaſonings, rather than 
by ſevere expreſſions. We find inſtances of 
this upon the moſt injurious charges. When he 
was charged by ſome of the Scribes with no 
leſs than 4/aſpheming, upon his pronouncing 

ardon to a man ſick of the palſy, Matth. ix. 
2,3. he coolly juſtifies himſelf by appealing to 
his miraculous power of healing as a proof of 
his authority to pronounce abſolution to the 
man. And when in the ſame chapter, ver. 
11. he was reproached by the Phariſees for 
undue familiarity with publicans and finners; 
he choſe the way of mild reaſoning» with 
them, Key wg Aeon with ehopectliar heed 
ſuch peo offices, and the 
deſi gn 3 — coming to — ſinners, 
wer: 12, 13. When the ſame fort of prople 
cenſured his Diſciples, Marth: xii. for pluck- 
ing the ears of corn on the ſabbath · day, when 
they were hungry he only gives them irrefra- 
gabe proofs of the lawfulnes of ſuch aprac- 
bong in their circumſtances,” from'allowed' ex- 

FF Q - amples, 
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amples, from the deſign of the ' ſabbath, and 
from his own authority as the Lord of it. 
And when his enemies, upon one of his emi- 
nent miracles, went ſo far as to aſcribe them 
to a confederacy with the devil; inſtead of 
rendring railing for railing, he only confutes 
their vile cavil with the greateſt ſtrength and 
force of reaſoning, and annexes to it a neceſſa- 
ry warning againſt their perfiſting in their ob- 
ſtinacy. Matt h. xii. 24, &e. When ſome of 
his hearers were ſo enraged as to attempt to 
ſtone him; yet he reaſons: with them with 
utmoſt calmneſs and compoſure z Many goo 
works have I ſbewed from my Father; for 
hich of theſe works do ye ſtone me? John 
x3, 32. Could any thing be at once more 
gentle and convictive? He treated cven Judas 
himſclf, - notwithſtanding all the aggrayating 
circumſtances of his crime, with unuſual ſoft- 
nis of ſpecch: As one Evangeliſt repreſents 
it, Friend, whereft ore art thou come? Matth, 


vi. o. Or, according to another, Judas, 
tetrayeſt thou the Son of; man with a kiſs ? 
Luke xxii. 48, Which is no more than an ap- 


and to the purpoſe, are ordinarily the beſt ways 
of dealing with ill minded advetſaries 
At other times we ſind , Chriſt perfectly ſilent, 
when he could haye no hopę of doing good 
by ſpeaking. So he behaved, when the two 
falſe witneſſez appeared againſt him, Mat. xxvi. 


San. X. Chriſtian Men, 2335 
62,63, His adverſaries were reſdlved and fir- 
ed in their determinations agaiſiſt him; and 
he could have no proſpect of bringing them 
to a better mind by debating the matter with 
them, — — to ſay 2 Tho 
reſſe afflicted, yet he opened not his 
25 he was brought as a lamb to the 
hrer ; and as a ſheep before his ſhearers 
ſo he NO not_his mouth. Mlb. 
Im. 9. SIE. of 4 
And upon the greateſt 8 been | 
moſt remote from a revengeful temper. 
he would not countenance his Diſciples, but 
reproved them for pretending to call for fire 
from heaven againſt the Samaritans, upon their 
il uſage of him and his followerꝭ: So he main- 
tained a good- will to his outrageous enemies 
Father, he: hc onthe croſs, forgive them, far 
they know not iwhat they a "Lake: XXIII 34% 
Forgive them; that — I wiſh for them 8 
They know not what they do; that is they beſt 
apology I can make for them. Herein: he 
teaches us meckneſs and Nur 0 the 
N u 2} * 11 ard a i 
5 a W241 17 tal 
Bů way. ofrifieion than. mn J 
I. Be verſuaded to ſeek meekneſs, Zephety 
3. Propoſeit-to-yburſclyes.as: a matter ofne- 
ceſſity, that meckneſs ſhould ordinarily haye 
dominion over paſſion. And: carry; the con- 


queſt as far asyon can. fl 11) „onen 
Io this end, it will be of. great moment, 
that a careful guard be kept upon our n 
$44 Q 4 


„ Chitin Menge. Vat. H. 
and that the beginnings of anger there be ob- 
ſerved. It will be much eaſier to extinguiſh 
it in the firſt parks, than When it has flamed 
out. Fixing it as a law to ourſelves, that we 
will make a ſhort pauſe, upon the firſt rite of a 
ran, would ſtifle moſt paſhons in uy 
All prudent precaution ſhould be taken, in 
allo to the ordinary ſources and — 
of paſſion, And I may venture to ſay, that 
lowering our inordinate eſtcem of two things, 
of aur ſelues, and of this world and its affairs, 
would go a great way in removing the fuel ot 
paſſion. For external occaſions, as far as we 
ein foreſec them likely to provoke, we ſhould 
carefully avoid coming in the way of them. 
farther than neceſſary duty obliges: If we can 
not avoid the occaſion, we have reaſon to dou: 


bie our guard, when we mn 


"To think has of our own en can and B 
bleneſs to offend; how many indiſcretions and 
weakneſſes at leaſt, others 46146 to bear with 
in us, would be an habitual preſervative againſt 
haſtineſs with them. It would cheriſh in us he 
ſpirit of meekneſs, to 2 alen, * 
we alſo be tempted, Gal. 

The indecencics. an lcd of paſſion 
mould be oſten called toxemembrance. E- 
very man is ſenſible when he ſecs another in 
a tranſport, that he is in a fi of madneſs: 
Now we ſhould ſec our own face in that 


glaſs. What miſchiefs has paſſion produced 
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in the world! I may rather ſay, what has ir 
not produced > How much fin does it occaſion 
in others, as well as in the tranſported man 
himſelf? , What ſhame and ſorrow have our 
own paſt follics coſt us in our cooler hours? 
Theſe things ſhould be laid up as guards againſt 
new temptations. 

But along withall, let us often ſeck mcek- 

neſs of God by prayer. Let us pray for the Spi- 

rit, one of whoſe fruits it is. | 

2. Sce that your meekneſs be indeed a chri- 
ſtian grace. Some by the turn of natural tem- 
per find it | caſier © to reſtrain paſſion, than 
others: And certainly they have rcafon to be 
thankful to God for that advantage in theit 
conſtitution; and the extravagances of paſſion 
would be the more criminal in them 
that account. But as far as it is meer good 
nature, and not performed out of a ſenſe of 
duty ro God, it is a chriſtian grace. To make 
it ſo, it muſt be animated by chriſtian principles, 
and exerciſed by the GrcQion: of the Cy 
rule. 
Thoſe, who by their natural make, have a 


ſtronger proneneſs than others to be warm 


and eager, or to be pecviſh and moroſe ; ſhould 
yet remember, chat tar will not releaſe them 


from obligaten tc the Sracg ond duty of 
meekneſs. I it be more d It for them 
to govern their have as be- 


comes the Goſpeł; Ans is abſolutely ne- 
geſſary by the chriſtian inſtitution, and there 
is no help for it, but they muſt take the more 


42 pains 
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pains with their own hearts, watch more their 
own ſpirits, and be the more carneſt in prayer 
to God. They are not incurable by the hea- 
venly phy fician : And they will have one ad- 
vantage upon a conqueſt, above thoſe of mild- 
er natural tempers, that it will be more evi - 
dent that their meeknels is really. i= por _ 
on. 
= Let us ae ſtreſs ae ex- 
cuſe commonly made for other faults, that 
they were done in a paſſion. When ſuch evil 
conſcquences might be foreſcen, at leaſt as 
poſſible, they ſhould rather have fortified us 
againſt the admiſſion of paſſion, than paſſion 
be made uſe of afterwards as a plea for them. 
A true Chriſtian will rather conſider thoſe 
evil effects of his paſſion, as aggravations of 
the ſinfulneſs of it, and therefore be more 
watchful for the future, and diligent to grow in 
meckneſs: Which will be a growing prepara - 
tion for the heavenly world, where: neither 
bude nor ꝓaſſion have any place, but all is calm 
and ſerene, en and yy Alt 
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Fi it whe: poſſible, as much a. 12 in 
Jo, Ive peateably with” all men, 


* 


H E ſeveral cxprellign ns 3 and, G 
erciſes of a Nee Aden - 
I tion belong to other 
nl Ea) 1 natur aly flow . oW from 
chen a direct 
cad 19, "his. ſpecial cud, the pro- 
moting gf peace, WE 56 der them as ma 
king, in a ſort, a particular excellence or bran 
of the en temper. 1 have choſen, 1 
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ſage of the Apoſtle to repreſent and recom- 
mend a e ſpirit, becauſe it is ur 
ve and emphatical. 

And there will be occaſion, 16, To ew 
the general import of the Exhortation. 247, 
What is implied in the qualifications added; 
Fi be poſſhle as much as lieth in you, zur, 
The extent preſcribed for our aim and endea- 
vour in this matter; ¶ ith all men. Under 
which, the particular dutics incumbent upon 
us for this purpoſe will naturally come to be 
conſidered. And , The importance of a 
peaceable ſpirit i in Chriſtianity. 


I. The general import of the cakberation to 
live peaceably, may be reduced to two particu- 
I. That we ſhould have a hearty love and 
value for peace as far as it may be obtained, 
Conſidered as a Chriſtian grace, it muſt begin 
in the temper. Heathen morality taught no 
more to be neceſſary than the performance of 
commendable actions; or when their moraliſts 
directed to look deeper, to an inward diſpoſi- 
tion aud principle, it was principally as that 

forward and facilitate the outward prac- 


ger. Fut in Chriſtianity,” the principle and 


tempetr Rave the main ſtreſs laid upon them in 
order to acceptance with God: that whatever 
we do, we do it to the Lord, and not to men. 

So the praceablemeſs of the ſpirit is of main 
account with G To bear a hoftilemind 
co our neighbour, is highly offenſive to God, 

| a though 


r 
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though it ſhould not break out into act. And in 
order to his acceptance, this ' inward diſpoſition 
to peace muſt ariſe from religious principles. 
It muſt not be the meer reſult of a more quiet 
and eaſy natural temper ; but flow from a re- 
gard to God's authoriry, injoining it as a ne- 
ceſſary duty by the voice of nature and Scrip- 
ture, and from a ſincere love to men there> 
upon. 

* That we ſtudiouſly direct our conduct 1 
as may be moſt likely to reach this end: Or 
follow peace with all men, Heb. xii. 14. That 
we gladly embrace all becoming methods for 
cultivating amity ; and as carefully avoid every 
thing which tends to break the peace. It is a 
vain thing to pretend we are loyers of peace, 
if it plainly appears in our conduct, that 

are litigious and provoking, pettiſh and 

tious, ever ſtiff and unyielding in our de- 
mands, or in other reſpects taxe the ways, 
which make, or keep open, or inflame diffe- 


Il. I proceed to ſhew what is implied in the 
qualifications added; F it be Poſſible as much 
as lieth in you. 

1. It is evidently intimated, that it is not al- 
a ways poſſible, or in our power, to reach the 
F deſireable end of peace. Thoſe who conſcienti- 
. ouſly and incarneſt ſeek peace and purſue it, 


1 according to the exhortation, Pſal. xxxvi. 14. 
J yet ſometimes find, that it flies from them as 
a alt as they purſue it. 

h Some. 


dation, who catch at the moſt innocent occa- 


fions to work up their minds to reſentment : 
And ſo inveterate, that they will not give up 
a prejudice once entertained, upon the beſt 
reaſons offered, or the moſt condeſcending 
ſteps taken to ſatisfy them. They are not to 


be gained by kindneſs, but it rather makes 


them more inſolent: The more they diſcern 
that you ſeek peace, they will be at the greater 
diſtance from it: Every conceſſion imboldens 
their animoſity; and there is no peace to be 
had, but by. ccaſing to have any thing to do 
with them, or by juſt puniſhment. The gene- 
rality, itis to be hoped, arc not ſo abandoned ; 
but whoever converſes any time in the world, 
will hardly fail to meet with ſome ſuch ill-turn- 
ed minds. The P/almiſt had occaſion to com- 
plain of ſuch in his time, and it was a very 
uncomfortable circumſtance of his life, P/al. 
cxx. 5, 6,7. Mo is me that I ſojourn in Me- 
ſech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar.. My 
ſoul hath long dwelt with him that hateth 
peace. I am for peace; but when I ſpeak, 
they are for ar. TH! 
Sometimes it is not orally poſſible, or in 
our power, to be at pcace with men; becauſc 
they will not be at peace with us, unleſs we 
will violate a good conſcience. We only can 
enen 
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do, hat we may do lawfully. 14 poſſumus, 
b. jure poſſumus. Men may be diſpleaſed 
or that, wherein we act moſt conſcientiou ſſy 
toward God: This we cannot help, for we 
muſt not ſacrifice conſcience in any inſtance to 
peace, though all the world ſhould be * 
with us. Peace, though ſo deſireable a bleſ- 
ſing, is not to be purchaſed at any rate; but 
_ purſued as far as conſiſts with ſuperior 
bligations, as, far as we are left at liberty to 
ſeck it without violating our duty. For in- 
ſtance, | 
Neither truth nor holineſs are to be beer i6- 
ced to peace. That would be to ſacrifice our 
peace with God and with our own conſciences, 
for the ſake of peace with men; which for cer- 
tam would be much too dear a bargain. We 
are required to /ove the truth and peace, Zech. 
viii. 19. Truth firſt, and peace only in conſi- 
ſtence with the other. We are to buy the 
truth, and not ſell it upon any terms, Prov. 
xxiii. 23. A regard to peace may- juſtify us in 
keeping ſome of our ſentiments to ourſelves, 
which are of leſs importance; but never in 
denying the leaſt truth. And ſo we are to 
| follow peace with all men, but in conjunction 
| with bolzneſs, Heb. xii. 14. For the wiſdom 
which is from above, is firſt pure, then peace. 
able, Jam. iii. 17. Truth and holineſs then are 
undoubtedly preferable to peace; and if we 
can't procure the favour of others without m 
king ſbipwreck of faith or of a good conſcience, 
we muſt be content without it. It ſhould be 
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eſteemed by us impoſſible, what lier not in us, 
to profeſs any thing contrary to what we think 
the doctrine of Chriſt, or to practiſe any thing 
contrary to what we judge the law of Chriſt; 
even in the leaſt inſtance, to gratify the whole 
world. 

Nor ſhould we decline any ſervice we are 
capable of, to the intereſt of Chriſt or of our 
country, for fear of ſome peoples offence. 4 
Chriſtian courage and fottitude ſhould extih* 
ſuch fears. To contend earneſtly for 
that which we apprehend to be the faith 
once delivered to the ſaints, when it is op- 
poſed, will never be conſtrued by God or e- 
. quitable men for the mark of an unpeaceable 
ſpirit ; as long as we do it only by fair 
and argument, without injurious repreſenth- 
tions of the ſenſe of thoſe we oppoſe, or un- 
charitable reflections upon them; in a word, 
if we intermix not paſſion or injuſtice with 
our zeal. Nor is it a defect of any thing be- 
coming us in order to peace, if we will not 
ſacrifice the liberty where with Chriſt hath made 
us free, by complying with impoſitions in re- 
- "mh which have no more than human autho- 


"We may diſpleaſe ſome, and occaſion their 
being our enemies, by making head againſt 
their vices and immoralities, and by bringing 
them to deſerved puniſhment for the mil- 
chief they do to the community : They may 
call thoſe the tronblers of our Iſrael, and di- 
ſturbers of the peace, who will not _—_ | 

em 
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them to proceed with impunity in open pro- 
faneneſs and ſenſuality, but contribute their 
utmoſt to the execution of the laws for refor-. 
3 of manners: But they may as well 
e unpeaceableneſs to them, who endea- 
8 — to. detect the thief or the cheat, or any 
other publick nuſance. Attempts againſt open 
licentiouſneſs in morals, are as truly conducive. 
to the publick tranquillity and welfare, as any 
other proſecution of crimes againſt the ſo- 
ciety. Here peace with particular perſons 
ſhould be out of the queſtion with a Chriſtian, 
who acts under ſuperior obligations to God 
and his country. 
Where peace then cannot be maintained 
in full harmony with truth and duty, it ſhould 
be eſteemed, by a man devaand to Coch an 
inapoſlibiliry But —— COLO, 
2. This addition greatly ** che — 


when it may conſiſt with higher obligations. 


We muſt not venture every thing for: peage, 
nothing which is more valuable than itſelf; 
but we ſhould eſteem it worth a great deal 
of pains and ſelf-denial. If we can compaſs 
it by any means that are fit fox us to uſe, we 
ſhould endeayour it, and tho paſt endeavours 
ſhould have failed of ſucceſs, = ſtill - attempt 
to reach fo valuable an eng, as long as, any. 
hope of ſucceſs remains. - U 
3. It is implied farther, that we ſhall have, 
reaſon to be content and eaſy, tho we fhould 
miſs of our aim, if we have performed our 
part. Do but nnn and no more 
can 
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can reaſonably be expected: Then the breach 
of peace may be your affliction, but it will 
not be your ſin. You may entertain comfor- 
table reflections in your own breaſt, and hope 
' for divine acc e and reward. You may 


caſt your cares upon God, for protection a- 
gainſt the 


and ill offices of the unpeace- 
able, or for ſupports under the trial of their 
ill-will; or hope that poſhbly in time they 
may be recovered to a better mind: That 
when your ways pleaſe the Lord, he will 
make your enemies to be en ee 
Prov. xvi. 7. 


III. The extent preſcribed for our aim in 
this matter, is to be conſidered. Live peace- 
ably with all men. There is a civil peace and 
concord to be cultivated with all men at large; 
and there is a more peruliar peace and harmo- 
ny, which we ſhould endeavour to maintain 
with gur fellow-Chriftians as ſuch. Theſe are 
of diſtinct conſideration. 

r. We ſhould endeavour to live peaceably 
with all men at large, as far as we have any 
concern with them. Set aſide the conſidera- 
tion of their religion or their virtuous charac- 
ter, we are obliged by the dictates of nature 
and of Chriſtianity too, to ſtudy peace with 
them as our fellow. creatures. And to this 
end, 

1 We ſhould be careful to behave inof- 

fenſtvely to all. To give no offence, neither 

to the Jews, not to the Gentiles, ** apr 
ure 
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Church of God, 1 Cor. x. 32. That, if poi- 
fible, we may prevent any difference from 
arifing. 

No man ſhould be treated with inſolence 
and rudcnefs, with injurious or reflecti 
words, with outrageous and indecent pat- 
fions; which every man knows to be di- 
rely provoking. A peaceable man is not or-. 
dinarily 2 wrathful man, becaufe fach a one 
feirreth up ſtrife, Prov. xv. 18. Nor à fro- 
ward man, for the ſame reaſon, for he ſdwerh 
frife, chap. xvi. 28. Nor a ſcoyner, for he 
gives rife to contention, ſtrife and reproach, 
chap. xxii. 10. He will not behave with haugh · 
tineſs, but with humility and meekneſs. If 
we are for peace, we ſhall be fo far from al 
lowing ourſelves to do our neighbour a real 
injury, that we ſhall endeavour to conciliate 
and ſecure his affection by any offices of huma- 
nity and friendſhip within our power. 

A lover of peace will obſerve the tempers 
of others; and when he knows them to be pe+ 
culiarly tender, and apt to take exception, in- 
ſtead of reckoning it a pleaſure to put them out 
of humour, he will rather reſtrain himſelf 
from ſuch innocent freedoms with them, as 
= might uſc to others without the leaſt of- 
ence. 

We ſhould not intermeddle unneceſſarily in 
the affairs of others, or act the buſj-body, which 
is mentioned in Scripture as a very ill charac- 
ter, and is known to be a frequent incendiary. 
We ſhould not pry into the ſecret concerns of 
R 2 other 
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other people, that do not concern us, the affairs 
of families, or the behaviour of relations one 
to another : Much leſs ſhould we divulge what 
we hear to the diſadvantage of our neighbour, 
any farther than the honour of God or the in- 
tereſt of ſome other perſons make it neceſſary. 
There are a ſet of miſcreants, who often bring 
themſelves into the briars, and break the peace 
of ncighbourhoods, and families, and friends, 
by making it thcir buſineſs to pick up ill ſtories 
of others, to ſpread them again in converſa- 
tion: either meerly that they may furniſh 
themſelves with matter of talk; or for a wprſe 
reaſon, that they may gratify their own vile 
inclination to detraction and backbiting. Some 
arc thus employ'd out of idleneſs. Me hear, 
ſays the Apoſtle, that there are ſome which 
walk among you _ working not at all, 
but are buſy-bodtes, 2 Theſſ. iii. 11. And 
1 Tim. v. 13. They learn to be idle, wandring 
about from houſe to houſe ; and not only idle, 
but tatlers alſo, and buſy-bodies, ſpeaking 
things which they ought not. Theſe are peſti- 
lent make - bates in civil and religious ſocieties. 
A tale-bearer revealeth ſecrets; and there- 
fore where he is not, the ſtrife ceaſeth, Prov. 
xxvi. 20. But thoſe, who ſtudy to be quiet, 
will mind their own buſmeſs, 1 Theſſ. iv. 11. 
And if people would agree to do this more, 
and mind the affairs of others leſs, it would 
go a great way to maintain the peace of the 
world. | | 


Another 
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Another thing neceſſary to prevent offence 
and ſecure peace, is, that we are careful to 
give all in their ſeveral ſtations the regard and 
reſpe& duc to them. As juſtice requires this; 
ſoit is the way to peace. That we pay a quiet 
ſubmiſſion to lawful authority, and give not 
in to noiſy complaints and murmurings againſt 
thoſe in power, upon every ſtep in the admi- 
niſtration which ſeems doubtful to us. And 
ſurely a little modeſty would teach us to be 
very tender in judging of things much above 
us. If we make conſcience of rendering to all 
their dues, tribute to whom tribute is due, 
cuſtom to whom cuſtom, fear to whom fear, 
honour to whom honour ; as it is our unqueſti- 
onable duty, Nom. xiii. 7. ſo we cannot but 
apprehend how much it would contribute to 
peace. * 
za, We are cqually concerned, in order to 
peace, not to be quick in taking oftence. Poſ- 
ſibly as many quarrels in the world owe their 
riſe to a temper unduly exceptious in ſome, as 
to a provoking humour in others. That is, 
they proceed from offence taken without 
ground or real deſign. They are founded up- 
on miſunderſtandings, and wrong interpreta- 
tions of words or actions: And that is eſtecm- 
ed a great and heinous provocation, which a 
ſmall ſhare of humility and charity would have 
paſt over in ſilence, or ſoon forgot. A man 
of a peaccable ſpirit will put the beſt conſtruc- 
tion upon things doubtful; and ſuſpend ſharp 
reſentment, till facts arc aſcertained: He will 
VIE Jo Bos BY nat 
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not admit prejudices upon uncertain hœarſays; 
but examine the truth of them, before they 
make impreſſion. If ſome reckon it a point 
of honour to be quick at reſenting a provoca- 
tion, Iam ſure it is the reverſe of Chriſtiani- 
ty; and can neither be tor the ſervice of the 
world at preſent, nor contribute to a comfort» 
able account atlaſt, That which was obſerved 
upon meekneſs, is equally true of a ſincere love 
to peace, that it will reſtrain from deep reſents» 
ment of ſmall injuries, though they ſhould be 
real ; and from ſuch paſlionate expreſſions of 
diſpleaſure thereupon, as ſcrve to no other pur- 
poſe but to inflame a difference. Many people 
might ſoon have received proper ſatisfaction for 
an injury done them, if they had not themſelves 
over-rated it, and carricd their reſentment be- 
yond all regular bounds, till they made a ſmall 
breach wide and moſt difficult to be healed. 

3Uy, We ſhould be deſirous to regain peace, 
as ſoon as poſlible, whenever a difference ac- 
rually ariſes, The zmplacable arc reckoned a- 
mong the greateſt ſinners, Rom. i. 31. 

If we have given offence by any haſty or 
imprudent action, a love to peace will puſh us 
on to ſet matters right; to explain our conduct, 
if it hath been miſtaken; or chearfully to ac- 
knowledge our fault, if we have done amils. 
ra Chriſt teaches us, Mat tb. v. 23,24. F thou 
Fiber! to the altar, and there remem- 
bo of rhats brother hath ought againſt thee > 
leave there thy gift before the N 
ty way, firſt be reconciled to thy — 
and then come and offer thy gift, On 
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On the other hand, if we haye received a 
ſmall injury, we ſhould be eaſily ſatisfied with 
our neighbour's acknowledgment. Chrift, 
knowing the proneneſs of men to be too obſti- 
nate in their reſentments, prefaces a command 
to the contrary with a ſolemn caution, Lutte 
XVii. 3, 4. Take heed to yourſebves, watch 
your own ſpirits, that you may the more eaſily 
— 8 —— what Lr. about to — _ 
that is, IF thy brother treſpaſs againſt thee, 
rebuke 4 0 F he — orgive him. 
And if he treſpaſs againſt thee ſeven times in 
a day, and ſeventimes in a day turn again to 
_ ſaying, I repent, thou ſbalt forgive 


Or though a perſon, who has offended us, 
ſhould not according to his duty make the firſt 
overture for reconciliation ; yet, if there be any 
hope of ſucceeding by our taking the firit ſteps, 
ſurely we ſhould not ſtand upon forms to ob- 
tain ſogreat bleſling as peace. 

Yea, we ſhould be willing to ſacrifice little 
things, and to recede from our ſtri rights in 
ſome caſes, rather than perpetuate a quarrel. 
This I take to be one part of our Saviour's 
meaning in Matth. v. 39,40,41. Whoſoever 
ſhall ſmite thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other alſo. And iF any man will fue 
thee at the law, and take away thy cuat, let 
him have thy cloak alſo. And whoſoever 
ſhall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain, Not that our Saviour requires us pa- 


tiently to put up every injury done us. In 
dah R 4 ſome 


= 
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ſome caſes that would be a prejudice to the 
community, an encouragement to injurious 
men, and a wrong to our families. But J ap- 
prehend that two things were eſpecially in our 
Lord's intention. One is, that in the begin- 
ning of Chrittianity, when there were none 
but Heathen and Jewiſh judges, he would have 
his Diſciples, for the credit of Chriſtianity, not 
to appear — by appealing to their courts 
upon ſlight occaſions. And the other is, that 
for ſmaller injuries ; cither i in their reputation, 
ſuch as ſmiting on the cheek, which was a 
mark of contempt; or in their property, as the 
taking away of a coat; or in their liberty, as 
compelling them to go a mile out of their 
way: they ſhould rather paſs them over; for 
the ſake of peace, if they could have reaſona- 
ble hopes that ſuch ſoft treatment would make 
a good impreſſion on them. Certainly thoſe, 
who are reſolved to give up nothing of their 
ſtrict rights for the ſake of peace, are not hearty 
lovers of it. Abraham's example in reſpect of 
Lot was truly commendable, when no great 
damage could enſue upon his yielding to him. 
When their herdſmen differed, Abraham, in- 
ſtead of ſaying, I have as much right as you to 
this country, or 1 have a ſuperior right, as I 
am the clder, and your uncle, chuſes to fay, 
Gen. 13.8,9. Let there be no ſtrife, I pray 
thee, between me and thee; for we be br 
thren. Ts not the whole land before _—_ 7 I 
thou wilt take the left hand, then I willgoto 


1 45 right ; or if thou wilt depart to the rich 
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hand, then I will go to the left. Prudence in 
deed muſt: direct, how far this may ſafely be 
done in particular caſes; but a ſtrong love to 
peace will certainly diſpole to ſubmit to ſome 
inconveniences to obtain it. | 
2. We ſhould endeavour to cultivate a more 
peculiar peace and harmony with all our fellow- 
Chriſtians as ſuch. Over and above that, 
which we are directed to maintain, as far as in 
us lies, with all men in common, the Goſpel 
preſcribes ſomething ſpecial in this matter with 
reference to the viſible ſubjects of Chriſt's king- 
dom, and members of his body, Mark ix. 50. 
Have peace one with another. Rom, xiv. 19. 
Let us fallow after the things which make 
for peace, and things wherewith one may edify 
another. 1 Cor. xiv. 33. God is the author, 
not of confuſion, but of peace, as in all the 
Churches of the Saints. Eph. iv. 3. Keeping 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
1 Theſl. v. 13. Be at peace with yourſelves. 
2 Cor, xiii. 11. Be of one mind, live in 
peace. | 5. 
Such paſſages as theſe are plainly deſigned, 
not only to enjoin Chriſtians to live peaccably 
together, in the ſame ſenſe as they are obliged 
to do ſo with all men, in the common offices 
of life; though for certain that is included, 
and with peculiar bonds to do ſo as we are fel- 
low Chriſtians: But alſo to have a peaceable 
ſpirit toward one another, e{peciallyyn matters 
of Religion. 
9:17 fl IG! 
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It muſt be owned indeed with grief and 
ſhame, that in fact there have never been great- 
er, more outrageous, more laſting and invete- 
rate diſſenſions in Kas world, than among thoſe 
— chriſtians, and n the ſcore of their 

—— uch blood hath been 
ſpillel! in theſe quarrels. And where conteſts 
have not been carried to that length, yet no- 
thing is more apparent, than that the moſt in- 
flexible animoſities and diſtances from age to 
age have been among thoſe who have in 
common worn the chriſtian name. With 
reſpect to this event of things, though not 
the tendency of his doctrine, Chriſt foretold, 
that he was not come to ſend peace upon earth, 
but a ſword, Matth. x. 34. That is, the va- 
rious luſts and irregular inclinations of men, 
would fo abuſe his doctrine, that it would too 
often be made the occaſion of violent conten- 
tions. But as to the proper deſign and natural 
tendency of his coming, the angels proclaim- 
ed at his appearance in fleſh, that it was to ſend 
Hoe upon 5 Luke ii. 14. And ſo the pre- 

elivered by himſelf and his Apoſtles 
plainly declare. 

And' the way of peace among Chriſtians, 
ſeems to be as plainly declared in the Goſpel, 
if we are but in adiſpoſition to attend to it, as 
the way to peace * man and man in 
common. 

Not by pretending to teing all Chriſtians to 
a perfect uniformity of ſentiments or practices 


in matters of religion. That was not in the 
apoſto- 
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apoſtolical days themſelves ; nor can be hoped 
for, till we come to heaven. 

Nor by arbitrary forms of agreement deviſed 
by men, and preſcribed by ſome to others. 
There was'more of the unity of the ſpirit 

preſerved in the bond of peace during the pri- 
mitive times, before ever ſuch methods were 
invented, than fince the chriſtian world has a- 
bounded with them. And if they had been 
thought neceſſary, certainly he that was faith- 
ful in all God's houſe, would either in perſon, 
or by his apoſtles, have recommended them to 
the uſe of the Church. 

But we are directed to look upon all as our 
fellow · chriſtians, who call upon the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, both theirs and ours, 
1 Cor. i. 2. Who profeſs one body, one ſpirit, 
one hope of their calling, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptiſm, one God and Father of all, Eph. 
iv. 4—6. Nor can it be thought, that every 
difference of ſentiment about cvery one of 
theſe particulars nulls men's Chriſtianity. One 
would think, that now, when the Canon of 
Scripture is com ve ſhould be ready 
to own all them for our fellow-chriftians, who 
own the ſame ſacred books as we do for the 
only and perfe& rule of chriſtian faith and 
practice. Though they and we ſhould differ 
inunderſtanding many particulars contained-in 
that rule; yet if we judge them weak in the 
faith, we are directed to receive them, but 

not to doubtful diſputations, Rom. xv. 1. 


What 
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What peace would it ſoon produce in the 
chriſtian world, if hereupon ſuch plain Goſpel- 
rules as theſe were obſerved, among the ſeveral 
contending parties of Chriſtians? With all 
lowlineſs and meekneſs, with long-ſuffering, 
to forbear one another in love, Eph. iv. 2. 
Not to judge our brother, or ſetvat nought 
our brother, Rom. xiv. 10. but to judge this 
rather, that no man put a ſtumbling-block, or 
an occaſion to fall in his brother's way, ver. 
13. How happily would the face of the chri- 
ſtian church be altered, if all the members of 
it on all hands would make it a law to them- 
ſelves, charitably to think others as ſincere in 
their ſearches after truth, as we profeſs to be 
in ours, though they cannot ſee with our eyes? 
To avoid cenſuring others for differing from 
us, as we ſhould complain of their cenſuring 
us where we think we are in the right? To 
remember, that they have a right to judge for 
themſclves, as well as we; and that we arc 
no more infallible than they ? And hercupon 
to treat one another with brotherly love, not- 
withſtanding our different perſuaſions ? 

Theſe things, accompanicd with a care to 
manage diſputes in religion, when they fall 
out, with temper and moderation, to give 4 
reaſon of our hope and perſuaſion with meek- 
-neſs and fear; and with a readineſs to allow 
others to give a reaſon of their perſuaſions 
without taking offence at it, as we expect the 
like ourſelves: Theſe things, I ſay, would 

go fartheſt to heal the breaches of the Church - 
38", an 
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and 1 doubt they will hardly be healed in this N 
warns by any * * | | 


IV. We are yet to conſider thei importance 


of a peaceable ſpirit in Chriſti 
It has been already ſhewn 3 
and ſtrongly inculcated by way of precept; 
and therefore ſhould be diligently attended to 
by all that call Chriſt Lord; for why call ye 
him Lord, Lord, and do not the things which 
he ſays? And it is many other ways recom-' 
mended in the Goſpel: As, ; 
1. By ſhewing us the great evil of an unpeace- 
able ſpirit. It is the fruit of carnality, or of 
an undue aſcendant which ſome fleſhly motive 
or other hath over us, 1 Cor. iii. 3. Te are yet 
carnal ; for whereas there is among you envy- 
ing, and ſtrife, and diviſions, are ye not car- 
nal? And therefore variance, emulations, 
wrath, ſtrife, are reckoned: up among the 
works of the fleſh, Gal. v. 20. And as a turbu- 
lent quarrelſome ſpirit hath a bad ſource, ſo it 
produces very ill effects. Jam. iii. 16. Where 
envying and ſtrife is, there is confuſion, and 
every evil work. When a quarrel is begun, 
however innocently at firſt on one ſide, yet it 
ſcarce ever happens in the progreſs of conten- 
tion, but there come to be faults on both ſides: 
Evil ſurmiſes, - undue animoſities, mutual re- 
flections, indecent ſallies of paſſion ; it may 
be uſefulneſs on all hands obſtructed, and ſcan- 
dals multiplied, and the name of God and 
| their holy vocation blaſphemed, when quarrels 
riſe 
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riſe to a height among thoſe who pretend to 
religion. Who can reckon upthe many ſins, 
and the many occaſions of diſhonour to God, 
which have their riſe ſometimes from a ſingle 
and a ſmall quarrel? And how few, when 
they reflect upon their own frames and aftions, 
can remember a conteſt they have been inga- 
ged in, wherein they could altogether acquit 
themſelves from blame through the whole pro- 
cedure? Beſides the fins of others, which 
they may have ſeen upon ſuch occaſtons; have 
they not found their own ſpirits diſturbed, their 
frames diſordered in religious exerciſes, and 
that too often they have ſpoke unadviſcdly 
with their lips? So juſtly docs Solomon give 
that elegant reprefentation, Prov. xvii. 14. 
The begenming of ſtrife is, as when one letteth 
ont water : If you take away the dams that 
keep in an impetuous tortent, you cannot fore- 
fee all the miſchiefs it may produce: So it is 
when a quarrel is begun. Therefore, if poſ- 
fible, as it follows, leave off contention, be- 
fore it be meddled with. 

. By repreſenting a peaceable diſpoſition 
in a very advantageous light. It is one of the 
fruits of the bicfled Spirit, where he is pleaſed 
to take up his gracious reſidence, Gal. v. 22. 
It is mentioned as one principal thing, wherein 
the ſpiritual kingdom of God, or true religion 
in the hearts of men, conſiſts, Rom. xiv. 17. 
Chriſt ſaw fit to make it the ſubject of one of 
his beatitudes, Matth. v. 9. — are the 
peace-makeys ; for they ſhall be called the chil- 


dren 
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dren of God. They, who make it their bu- 
ſineſs to promote the peace and. welfare of 
mankind, and to ſettle thoſe abcut them in 
general quiet and love, as far as it is in their 
power: Such men, reſembling God in thoſe 
attributes of his in which he ſo much glories, 
his goodneſs and love, ſhall be owned and 
— by him as eminently his children. 
The calm and compoſed ſoul, that is breath- 
ing love and peace, is in the beſt preparation 
to receive divine influences and favours; and 


accordingly they are peculiarly 8 - 
ſuch a fr 


ame, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, — 
peace; and the God of love and peace ſhall 
be with you. 

3. By the lively expreſſions of ſuch a 
temper in the example of Chriſt. He was, 
on the one hand, a pattern for obſerving 
the proper limitations to be attended to in 
all purſuits after peace: He ever preferred 
truth and duty to it, an obedience to his 
Father to the pleaſing of men: And ſo 
muſt we. But on the other hand, as far 
as it was conſiſtent with his higher cngage- 
ments, he ever ſhewed a ſtrong diſpoſition 
to peace. Inſtead of offering injury to any, 
he made it his buſineſs to do good to all. 
He acted correſpondent to the antient pro- 
phecy of him, that he ſhould not ſtrive nor 
cry, neither ſbould any man hear his voice 
in the ſtreets, Matth. xii. 19. He purſued 
his work without noiſe and contention, 
without tumult and diſturbance. — 
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diſcountenanced the beginnings of a ſtrife 
among his followers, Luke xxii. 24, 25. Ra- 
ther than le would offend the civil govern- 
ment, he paid tribute, though it was not 
due from him, as he declares, Matth. xvit. 
27. And rathcr than he would offend the 
Jewiſb Prieſts, when he had miraculouſly 
cared a leper, he ordered him to go to the 
Prieſt, and carry him the gift preſcribed by 
the law for the Prieſts, when they were con- 
cerned in the cure of a leproſy, Marth. viii. 4. 
Our maſter came both preaching peace, and 
exemplity ing our propet behaviour in order 
to it. 

4. By the account it gives us of the hea- 
venly world; as a ſtate of perfect ove and 
harmony, where there are no jarring notes 
and affections. When a good man dies, 
he enters into peace, Iſaiah lvii. 2. Here poſ- 
ſibly he had frequent occaſion to lament the 
unſucceſsfulneſs of his endeavours to obtain 
peace, and to mourn over the many bleed- 
ing wounds of the Church of Chriſt. But 
this is one circumſtance, which makes hea- 


ven a delightful proſpect, that he ſhall meet 


with an equal diſpoſition to peace in all the 
other inhabitants, that the unity of the Chri- 
ſtian Church will be then compleated, and 
that all his own diſtempers, which make 
him not ſo peaccable now as he ſhould be, 
ſhall be fully curcd. | Now ſurely this pro- 
ſpe& ſhould excite our zeal to grow in ſuch a 


temper now, as an eminent meetneſs for that 
world, 
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World, and a a of temiper to what 
| 5 in it. e 


© By way of reflection then a 
r. This may be ſufficient. to vindicate | 
Chriſtianity, from the reproaches which have 
been caſt upon it for the diviſions and,ani- 
3 that have abounded among Chriſti- 

Ihe precepts, the pattern, the principles 
of Chriſtianity, all lead another way, they 
directly lead to peaccableneſs. If it be asked 
then, hence come wars and fightings ? 
This queftion muſt be anſwered now, as it 
was by the Apoſtle Zames in the primitive 
times, James iv. 1. Come they not hence, 
of your luſts that war in your members ? 
Pride, and ambition, and paſſion, too often 
prevail and reign among many that wear the 
chriſtian name: And there are too ſtrong re- 
mains of thefe and other difarderly affections 
in the beſt. 

2. This may be a proper ſubject of trial 
and ſelf· examination. If We make no con- 
ſcience of this duty of peaceableneſs, we have 
not yet entred into the ſpirit of true Chri- 
ſtianity. And it will be one way to diſcern 
at leaſt, whether vital religion is advancing 
or declining in us, by examining whether we 
are of a more peaceable or a more turbulent 
temper than we were formerly. 

3. Let us all, as we are exhorted in the text, 
cultivate and exerciſe a peaccable and heal- 


ing diſpoſition, This is the likelieſt way 
S R to 
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to diſpoſe others to be at peace with us. The 


reaſon of the thing, the promiſe of God, and 


the ordinary courſe of experience ſhew this: 


And every man deſires that others may be at 


e with him, even ſuch as contribute leaſt 
toward it themſelves. This will at leaſt be an 
effectual means to ſecure peace in our own 
breaft, under other people's undeſerved un- 
kindneſs and ill uſage, if they have . 
againſt us except in the matters of our God. 
will greatly credit our profeſſion, and * 
citate for the more extenſive uſefulneſs. And 
it will be one thing to ſoften a death - bed. | 

Therefore pray for the ſpirit of grace, to 
make it a ſcttled, habitual principle with you. 
Often meditatc on the bleſſings, which inſue 
from peace to ſoul and body. Cultivate the 
grace of humility, the want of which lies at the 
bottom of moſt contentions. Watch againſt 
every thing, which you find by experience to 
have a tendency to ſour your ſpirits. And 
whatever difficulty you may find in ruling 
your own ſpirits for this purpoſe, or in bear- 
ing with the peeviſhneſs of others; remember, 
that this, and all the other parts of your war- 
farc, will ſoon be oyer; and the prize you 
have in view, to be recognized hereafter as 
the children of God, will abundantly over- 
balance all your difficultics. 


SERMON 


. 


SERMON XII. 
A merciful Temper. 
Cot oss. III. 12. che former part. 
Put on therefore, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved, bowels of mer- 


res. 


EY Have choſen more than onee al- 

ready, in the courſe of my de- 
ſign, to make this verſe my ſub- 
ject, for ſome branches of the 
= chriſtian temper mentioned in it 3 
becauſe it recommends the ſeveral particulars 
which it enumerates in the moſt advantageous 
light, as parts of the new man; wherein vital 

: S 2 Chri- 
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Chriſtianity conſiſts ; or as chriſtian graces, 
which thoſe who profeſs _— are e- 
ſpecially obliged to cultivate. As ſuch, we 
are kalled to put on bowels of mercies, or a 
diſpoſition to ſhew mercy to the proper ob- 
jeects of it. And here, as on ſeveral other 
- heads, I ſhall 14, Explain the diſpoſition re- 
quired. And 2%, Shew the peculiar engage- 
ments that lic upon Chriſtians to it. 


I. The nature of the diſpoſition rehlited, 
expreſſed by bowels of mercies. 

It may be thus deſcribed in general: It is a 
diſpoſition of mind, whereby we are inclined 
tenderly to ſympathize with others in their 
evils or dangers ; and are ready to help and re- 
lieve them, as far as it is in our power. 

The peculiar occaſion for this grace is given 
by the wi/ery of other people; either preſent 
diſtreſſes they are labouring under, or ſome 
evils: to which we may diſcern them to be 
expoſed. As there would have been no room 
for divine mercy, if miſery had not made its 

entrance among creatures, either in actual feel- 
ing or in title; ſo without this there could 
be no place for the e of one man to 
another.. 
And as in other graces, W in U we are 
| 8 to conſider the temper of the mind. 
e are called to put on bowels of mercy : A 
tender, ſympathizing ſpirit, apt to have a quick 
_ ſenſe of other people's calamities and dangers, 
and to be nearly — — and from 
that. 
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that in ward charitable frame to do them all 
proper good offices. Actions, which carry 
the greateſt appearance of compaſſion and 
mercy, if in truth they proceed not from ſuch 
a temper of ſoul, will not meet with divine 
acceptance. And the Apoſtle intimates, that 
there may be ſuch actions without a right prin- 
ciple, when he tells us, 1 Cor. xiii. 3. Though 
T beſtow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 
This is one of the ſtrongeſt evidences, whereby 
one man can proceed in his judgment of ano- 
ther, that he is of a merciful diſpoſition, when 
he is content to give all-that he has to relieve 
another man's neceſſity: And yet the Apoftle 
intimates, that ſuch a diffuſion of viſible cha- 
rity may procced from an ill ſpring ; as, ſup- 
poſe from oſtentation, from a hope to com- 
pound with God by this means for other ſins, 
from ſomething beſide a genuine ſympathy 
with our neighbour, If this ſhould be the caſe, 
the moſt pompous acts of beneficence would 
profit us nothing at the bar of Chrift. 
On the other hand, men may be elende 
by God really to poſſeſs the bowels of merey- 
which Chriſtianity requires, though they are 
not in a capacity to give any bright proofs of it 
to men by ſenſible inſtances. A poor man may 
have the grace of a merciful diſpoſition as truly 
as the richeſt, if he really ſympathizes with 
his neighbour, and woe do more if he 
had it in his power. - 2 there be firſt 4 


MES mind, it is _—— 3 to that 
8 


—Y 
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4 man hath, and not according to that he 
hath not, 2 Cor. viii. 12. The temper of the 
mind then is firſt to be regarded. | 

But if there be ſuch a diſpoſition, it will not 
Fail to expreſs it ſelf in merciful actions, in 
proportion to capacity and opportunity. The 
man, who can allow himſelf to act a barba- 
tous and cruel part, or who ordinarily declines 
to act as bowels of mercy would lead him to 
do, certainly is not poſſeſſed of them. The 
chriſtian ſcheme is ſo ſpiritual, as not to ad- 
mit the acts of mercy for virtue without the 
diſpoſition: But it is ſo juſt and conſiſtent, as 
not to leave room far a pretence to the diſpo- 
ſition, "_ the life and ations proclaim the 


Nowa a compaſſionate and merciful temper. 
to our neighbour, may be conſidered as lead- 
ing to be affected and to act differently, ac- 
cording to {everal particular views we may take 
of the caſe of others. That is, in reference 
to their ſouls, and their ſpiritual miſeries and 
dangers : Or in reference to their outward af: 
flictions and ſufferings, wherein we have no 
immediate concern of our own : Or laſtly, in 
relation to any particular injuries they have 
done to ourſelves, by means of which they may 
lie at our mercy. By this way of conſidering 
mercy, the nature of it will, as J apprehend, 
be moſt plainly and practically explained. 
I. It is to be exerciſed in reference to the 
fouls of men, and their ſpiritual miſeries and 


Fangers Here a Chriſtian a gs abundant reaſon 
M * 
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for bowels of mercy and compaſſion to his fel- 
low creatures; much more than he can have 
from any outward calamitics that may befal 
them. | 
The ſins of men, and the danger of their 
everlaſting ruin by them, will awaken a lively 
concern and grief in the merciful mind of a 
Chriſtian. He has the trucſt and juſteſt com- 
paſſion for his neighbour, who cannot without 
a tender ſorrow ſee him provoking the great 
God to jealouſy, throwing away his immortal 
foul, living under the full power of a mortal 
diſtemper, and laying up in ſtore for a dread- 
ful account. Whoever believes a reality in 
religion, muſt be much more affected with 
ſuch a melancholy ſight, than with ſeeing the 
bodily wants or conſuming diſeaſes of men, 
or with hearing their moſt diſmal groans and 
mournful complaints upon any worldly. ac- 
count; becauſe he knows, that the danger of 
their ſouls is infinitely greater. Such was the 
temper of the holy Pſalmiſt, Pal. cxix. 158. J 
beheld the tranſgreſſors, and was grieved, 
becauſe they kept not thy law. He was grie ved 
for the diſhonour to God; that was piety : And 
for the riſque they run of their own ruin; that 
was charity and compaſſion to them. | 
But if this inward concern be ſincere and 
genuine, it will ſhew itſelf in all proper en- 
deavours, according to our ability and oppor- 
tunity, to ſave them from fin and ruin. If we 
truly pity the ignorance of others, we ſhall 
be ready to inſtruct them, if we arc able to do 
8 4 it, 
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it, and they are willing to receive it; or take 
pleaſure in ſupporting others in ſuch a work, 
who are more capable of helping them. If 
we are deeply affected with their danger, we 
ſhall-gladly embrace any opportunity to. give 
them faithful warning, and to pull them out 
of the fire, if we can, Jude 23. Where our 
own influence cannot reach, we ſhall rejoice 
if by any means within our power we can en- 
gage others in ſo beneficial a deſign, who may 
be more capable and likely to ſucceed. This 
compaſſion for the ſouls of men, would give 
life to any project tor ſupporting and propaga- 
ting the Goſpel, either by our immediate in- 
fluence, or by our purſes, or by any other way 
ve can come at: It would make us immediate 
actors, or fond of bearing any part in any re- 
forming deſign ſet on foot. And if we can 
have no farther influence, we ſhould help all 
ſuch deſigns by frequent and fervent prayer 
for the propagation of the Goſpel to the darkeſt 
and moſt, diſtant corners of the earth, that it 
may have free courſe and be glorified: For 
our worſt enemies, that they may be recoyered 
to repentance : And eyen for ſuch, of whoſe 
recovery we may have but very low hopes at 
preſent. Oh that there were more ſuch mer- 
ciful men tothe ſouls of their fellow-crcatures ! 
That more were inſpired with this perſuaſion, 
hat F 4 man * and one convert him, he 
Who — 4 ſinner from the error of his 
ute Pall ſave a foul from death, and hide 
ultftu T fone : Jann v. 19, 20, 


6 It 
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2. It is to be exerciſed in relation to the 
out ward afflictions and ſufferings, of others, 
even where we may have no immediate co 
cern. Any of the calamitics and cvils of life, 
to which men are liable, give opportunity for 
bowels of mercy: Their pains and diſeaſes of 
body; their troubles and perplexities of mind; 
their neceſſitous circumſtances of life, either 
in their ordinary courſe, or as reduced to them 
by diſaſters and diſappointments; their unjuſt 
ſufferings from other men, either for their 
conſciences, or by common oppreſſion and in- 
juſtice; and even the ſufferings and miſcrics, 
which men bring upon themſelves by their 
own fault and folly. A merciful man will 
not think himſelf altogether unconcerned 
in any of theſe; though ſome of them, and 
in ſome caſcs, and with ſome particular views, 
may juſtly touch him more tenderly than o- 
thers. 

Here, as in the former caſe of the ſouls 
of others, mercifulneſs begins in the frame 
and temper of the mind. There ſhould be an 
affecting ſenſe of the diſtreſſes of others, a 
ſympathy with them, and a charitable good- 
will to them. He, who is wrapped up in 
himſelf, and regards not what calamitics befal 
other people, as long as his own circumſtances 
remain caſy, is not human, much leſs acts like 
a Chriſtian. Chriſtianity teaches us to /ook 
not only at our own things, but every man al- 
ſo on the things of others, Phil. ii. 4. It is 
true, hi arc called to a more ſpecial ſympathy 

with 
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with ſome, than with others. The bonds of 
nature are not cancelled by Chriſtianity, but 
ſtrengthened; and therefore without doubt we 
are not only allowed, but obliged to a more 
particular ſympathy with our relations, our ac- 
quaintance and friends. To him that is affiitt- 
ed, pity ſbould be ſbewed from his friend, 
from him eſpecially, Job vi. 14. And ordina- 
rily we are called to intereſt ourſelves in the 
ſufferings of our fellow-Chriſtians with more 
tenderneſs, than in the ſufferings of the world 
at large : That zf one member (of the chriſtian 
body) ſuffer, all the members ſuffer with it, 
1 Cor. xii. 26, And Heb. xiii. 3. Remember 
them that are in bonds, i. c. for righteouſneſs 
ſake, as bound with them; and them which 
ſuffer adverſity upon that account, as being 
yourſelves alſo in the body, i. e. as belonging 
to the ſame body of Chriſt, to which they 
belong. But there is a general compaſſion 
and ſympathy due to all men, as they come 
within our notice and reach, cven to the worſt 
of men. Torcjoice in the miſeries of any as 
ſuch, is moſt unchriſtian; and to have no 
manner of concern for them, is certainly at 
leaſt a great defect in Chriſtianity: For we are 
taught to weep with them that weep, without 
excluding any, Rom. xii. 15. - 

And where there is really ſuch a diſpoſition 
of mind, it will expreſs itſelf in the proper 
- inſtances and fruits of mercy. The bowels of 
mercy we arc to put on, muſt not be ſhut up; 
as they are, if we ſatisfy ourſelves with a meer 
8 tender - 
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tenderneſs of mind, when we have it in our poy- 
er to contribute to their relief and help. The 
merciful will not think it too much to undergo 
ſome pain and labour, in order to ſoften the 
cares, or divert the pains, or remove the di- 
ſtempers, or ſolve the doubts and perplexities 
of their neighbours. They will chearfully in- 
counter with ſome difficulties for righting the 
injured and oppreſſed, if they can have a rea- 
ſonable proſpect of ſucceſs. And eſpecially, 
in proportion to their circumſtances, they will 
be ready to draw out their ſont to the hungry, 
as the expreſſion is, Iſa. lviii. 10. i. e. to draw 
out their inward compaſſion by dealing their 
bread to the hungry, ver. 7. and by ſatrsfying 
the afflifted ſoul, as far as they can, ver. 10. 
The Apoſtle James repreſents the abſurdi 
of pretending to ſympathy and compaſſion 
without this, James ii. 15,16. If a brother or 
ſiſter be naked, and deſtitute of daily food; 
and one of you ſay unto them, Depart in peace, 
be ye warmed, and filled; notwithſtandin 
ye give them not thoſe things which are nees 
ful to the body, what doth it profit ? And St. 
John exhorts us to ſhew the ſincerity of our 
love by the feeling expreſſions of it, 1 Jab. iii. 
17,18. Whoſo hath this world's goods, and 
ſeeth his brother have need, and ſhutteth u 
bis bowels of compaſſion from him, how 2 
leth the love of God in him? My little children, 
let us not love in word, or in tongue [only] 
but in deed and in truth. 1 | 
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Where people are not in a capacity for re- 


lieving the neceſſities of others themſelves, 
they may exerciſe their compaſſion as accepta- 
bly to God, by applying to thoſe who are 
more capable, if they have an intereſt in them: 
Whereby indeed they may ſerve three good pur. 
poles at once; purſue their own charitable tem- 
per, excite others to their duty, and help the di- 
ſtreſſed. Or if they ſhould not know where to 
make application with proſpect of ſuceeſs, yet 
all have one way left to expreſs their diſpoſi- 
tion to mercy, which will be pleaſing to God, 
and may be profitable to men; and that is, by 
prayer to the Father of mercics on behalf of 
the diſtreſſed, | 
3. This: temper ſhould be exerciſed with re- 
ſpect to particular injuries done by others to our- 
ſelves, upon account of which we may have 
them at our mercy. As, ſuppoſe, by injurious 
reflections upon our reputations, or by occaſi- 
ing ſome damage to our ſubſtance, or in 
other ways of uſing us ill. This is a peculiar 
province for mercy to diſplay itſelf. 
Governours are not indeed obliged to ſhew 
mercy to ſuch offenders, as endeavour: to over- 
turn the ſtate, or diſturb the publick peace, by 
'forbearing to puniſh them according to their 
deſerts. It is the duty of their office to be ter. 
rors to evil-doers, as well as 4 praiſè to them 
that do well. It is one of the greateſt bleſ 
ſings of the preſent world, that there is ſuch a 
power lodged ſomewhere in every ſociety, to 
reſtrain thoſe by the terror of puniſhment ow 
ey 
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evil actions, who will not forbear them upon 
principle. And if there were not actual exe 
cutions of puniſhment upon bold offenders, 
laws would ſoon loſe all their force, and be meet 
ſcare crows, ſocieties muſt be diſſol ved, and 
there could be no living in the world. Mercy 
to great offenders would in ſome caſes intail 
guilt upon a land, as in the caſe of murder, 
where the- law of God and naturt require 
blood for blood. And in many other caſes it 
would be the greateſt cruelty ro the community, 
by continuing it in danger from ruaring lions 
and ranging: bears,” who neither fear God nor 
regard mam; and by encouraging others to of- 
fend upon hope of impunity. It muſt there- 
fore: always be left to the wiſdom and judg- 
ment of thoſe in power, to determine how 
far! at any time there may bea relaxation” of 
the: ſeverity of laws in particular! inſtances, 
without danger o prejudice to the community. 
My view * ere 
injuries... - And here, Vis Eon gw arg 
Jam far from laying; that Chriſtianity in alt 
caſes obliges us to put them up without any 
endeavour to right outſelves, either in our repu- 
tation, or our property. Our uſefulneſs depends 
upom our reputation; and therefore, hen that 
is remarkably attacked, and we cannot vindicate 
ourſelves without the proſecution and puniſh! 
ment of | thoſe who! unrighteouſty ſtrike at it 
it isipaſt doubt that we may and ought to do 


ourſelves juſtice that Way: Mercy to others 


in 8 circumſtances would be injuſtice to our. 
ſelves. 
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ſelves. And in caſe of injury done us in our 
property, religion does not forbid us to take 
advantage of the laws of our country againſt 
lawleſs men : We ſhould give an ill example of 
miſchievous conſequence to the publick, if out 
of a fooliſh lenity we ſhould give up our own 

when they are hot meerly our own, but 
ſtand connected with the rights of the ſocicty : 
Which is the caſe, when the crime is of a very 
pernicious tendency, and the perfon who com- 
mits it appears to be accultoined to it; and in no 
likely diſpoſition to leave it. 

. But a merciful temper, when injuries are of- | 
fred, ſhould ſhew itſelf in ſuch inſtances as 
theſc. 

We ſhould maintain 2 good - will to thoſs 
who injure us, as far as is conſiſtent with the 
publick ſafety and our o.]n. We ſhould be 
ſorry for their ſin, and heartily wiſh their re- 
pentance and everlaſting welfare. 

If there is any probable hope of their being 
reclaimed, we ſhould try mild methods firſt 
to bring them to reaſon, and allow time for 
obſerving how they e, before we come 
to extremitics. Charity ſuffereth long, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 4. 

If we have received prejudice by «their 
means, but it was undeſigned on their part ; 
if in charity we have reaſon to paſs that jydg- 
ment; not only mercy, but juſtice requires us 
not to take any advantage we may have againſt 
them. If the providence of God has unex- 


| 3 reduced them without their ug 
ible 
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ſible fault, ſo as to diſable them to anſwer out 
demands from them; to treat them with ſeve- 
rity in ſuch a caſe, would be to fly in the face 
of providence. ; 

If they have been deſignedly injurious to us; 
but give credible marks of repentance, weare 
obliged heartily to forgive them whatever their 
offences have been. 

If they have wronged us, but we know arc 
now utterly incapable to make us reparation 
mercy will certainly prompt to be content with 
what can be had; and will never allow us to 
ſay, If I cannot have my debt, I will have the 
man's bones. Nor will it ſuffer us to proceed to 
extreme rigour in ſuch circumſtances, wherein 
the innocent muſt be deeply involved with the 
guilty, and the utter ruin of a family muſt in- 
ſuc upon carrying matters to the greateſt height. 
Mercy in ſuch a caſe ſhould temper juſtice; 
and it will do ſo, where a merciful 1 
prevails. 


II. I proceed to ſhew the peculiar engage» 
ments, that lie upon Chriſtians, to be of a mer» 
ciful diſpoſition. | 

1. It is moſt frequently inculcated upon us 
' asa neceſſary duty. By frequent precepts, Luke 
Vi. 36. Be ye merciful. Eph. iv. 32. Be kind 
one to another, forgiving one another. 1 Pet. 
ili. 8. Be of one mind, aving compaſſion one 
of another, love as brethren, be pitiful. Itis 
repreſented as an eminent branch of the good- 
neſs, which God requires of men. He heck 

ſbewed 
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d thee, O man, what is good: And 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
fuſtly, and to love mercy ? Mic. vi. 8. An un- 
merciful ſpirit is declared to be inconſiſtent 
with the love of God in the ſoul: Yhboſo 
ſbuttet h the bowels of compaſſion, how 
acwelteth the love of Gd 0 Him: ? 1 Joh. iii. 17. 
A tender ſympathy is emphatically deſcribed as 
the fulfilling of Chriſt's law, Gal. vi. 2. Bear 
ye one another's pr ſo Jag 1 law 
of Chrift.- 
2. It is made an expreſs term of our accep- 
tance with God. Pſulxviii.2 5: With the mer- 
thou wilt ſhew thyſelf merciful 5 Mat. 
v:7. Bleſſed are the 1 2 they ſhall 
obtain mercy, Mat. vi. 14, 15. 4 ye forgive 
men their treſpaſſes, your heaventy fut her will 
alſo forgive you. But if ye ee not men 
their treſpaſſes, neither will your Father for- 
giue your" treſpaſſes.. The ſame thing is re- 
preſented in a very affecting parable, Mat. xviii. 
23, Cc. wherein the king of heaven is de. 
tcribed as calling his ſervants to an account, and 
out of compaſſion forgiving one of them a 
debt of ten thouſand talents; while this ſame 
ſervant uſed the extremeſt rigour to a fellow- 
ſervant; that owed him but an T hundred pence: 
Whcreupon his Lord is repreſented after the 
manner of men, as recalling his forgiveneſs, 
and inſiſting afreſn upon his debt to him with 
the utmoſt feverity: To teach us What our 
Lord delivers at the eloſe as the moral of the 
N wers'3-5. So ſhall kkewsſe my —_— 
Ahe 
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Father do unto you, if ye from your hearts 
forgive not every one his brother their treſ- 
paſſes. The proceſs of the great day is 
deſeribed as turning eminently upon this point, 
both in the goodneſs and ſeverity of 'God, 
Matth. xxv. 34. tothe end. We are told on 
the one hand, - og ii. 13. that he ſball have 
judgment without mercy, that hath ſhewed 
no mercy : And on the othet, that God is not 
unrighteous, to forget any work or labour of 
love, ſhewed toward his name in miniſtri 


to the Saints, Heb. vis 16. Would to God that 


all who name the name of Chriſt, would ſe- 
riouſly lay to heart things ſo ſtrongly and fre- 
quently ſaid. phe! 

Nor is it any wonder, that this ſhould be 
made an indiſpenſible term of the divine favour, 
and of our cternal happineſs, ſince 

3. We are moſt fully taught our own need 
of divine mercy. We have conſtant occaſion 


for mercy to pardon, and grace to help, Heb: 
iv. 16. None of us can come to God as in- 


nocent creatures, but as penitents, who muſt 
be beholden to infinite mercy for the pardon 
of innumerable offences, and for the accep- 
tance of our beſt ſervices, and cannot hope for 
any benefit at his hands upon the foot of deſert, 


but as the fruit of ſovereign grace and favour. 


And can we come to God with an humble ap- 
prehenſion of our own guilt and unworthineſs, 
and yet allow an unrelenting temper to bur 
neighbour ? How can we have the confidence 
in ſuch a frame, to offer to God that * 
ä ** 
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of the Lord's-Prayer, Forgive us our debts, as 
We forgive our L The very requeſt, 
coming from a hard-hearted and implacable 
man, is no better than to beſpeak a denial. 
Can we be ſenſible, according to the elegant 
repreſentation of the parable lately mention- 
ed, that our debt to God is as ten thouſand ta- 
tents; and yet heſitate upon forgiving our 
neighbour the trifle of an hundred pence 2 
That is a vaſt diſproportion; but falls much 
beneath the reality of the caſe. Can We have 
the face to be petitioners for his compaſſion 
and indulgence every moment, and yet be ob- 
durate to the crics of our fellow - creatures, or 
think it bencath us to have any regard for them 
in their wants and diſtreſſes? 

4. God's actual mercy to us is therefore ſet in 
our view in the Goſpel, as a pattern for this 
holy diſpoſition. He is the Father of mercies, 
rich in mercy ; his tender mercies are over all 
his works. He is full of compaſſion. The 
courſe of providence and redemption are the 
brighteſt demonſtrations of it. He continu- 
ally ſupplies our returning wants; often before 
we call upon him, and eſpecially he ſatisfies 
our deſires and anſwers our humble intreaties. 
He remembred us in the low eſtate of our a- 
poſtacy, When no other eye pitied us, and no 
other hand could ſave us; and out of the 
riches of his grace gave his only begotten Son 
to be the propitiation for our ſins. All his 
mercy to us is diſintereſted; he never can have 
any need of us, as we may have of the * 
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cſt of our fellow creatures; there was nothing 

but miſery and neceſſity on our part to move 

his tender regard. He was highly provoked 

by us, ſo that reſentment inſtead of relief 
might in all reaſon have been expected; yet 
then mercy rejoiced over judgment. Can I 

then beſggch you to put on bowels of mercy, 

by any ſtronger argument than by the mercies 

of God ? The Scripture dwells upon this con- 

ideration. Be ye merciful; as your Father 

alſo is merciful, Luk. vi. 36. Love your ene- 

mien, &c. that ye may be the children of your 

Father which is in heaven; for he maketh 

his Sunto riſe on the evil and on the good, 

and ſendeth rain on the juſt and on the un- 
Juſt, Matth. v. 44, 45. Be tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for Chriſt's 
fe * you, Eph. iv. 3 2. | 

5. The Son of God gave us a moſt illu- 
ſtrious pattern of mercy. This was his great 
inducement to vail his original glory, and to 
aſſume our nature; not our merit, but our 
miſery. He came t ſeek and ſave them that 
were loſt, to ſave us from our ſins, and from 
the wrath to come duc for them. 

When he was actually made fleſh, there 
never was ſuch a pattern of mercy in our na- 
ture. Almoſt all his words and works breath 
ed this. | 

How ſingular was his compaſſion to the 
ſouls of meri? When he ſaw them as ſheep 
without a ſhepherd, without proper and good 
inſtructors in the way to heaven, he was 

LA. moved 
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moved with compaſſion on them, Matth. ix.36. 
And that TIS induced him to be their 
unwearicd inſtructor himſelf; to go about 
through their cities and villages preaching 
the doctrine of the kingdom, accommoda- 
ting himſelf to their capacities and circum- 
ſtances, taking every advantage to inlighten 
their minds, and remove their pke judices, 
and guide their feet in the way of peace. 
When any of his hearcrs perverſely oppoſed 
the deſign of his inſtructions and miracles, 
he was grieved for the hardneſs of their 
hearts, Mark i ii. 5. And when he plainly 
forcſaw, that the body of the 7ewiſb nation 
were about to fill up the mcaſure of their 
iniquities by rejecting and crucifying him the 
Lord of glory, he ſhed tears of ſorrow for 
them, becauſe they would not know the things 
of their peace, till they were hid from their 
eyes, Luke xix. 41,42. 

His ſympathy with men in their bodily 
wants and ſorrows was alſo very conſpicu- 
ous. We often read of his being moved 
with compaſſion upon ſeveral diſtreſſing occa- 
ſions, and ſo being led to relieve them. 
From theſe bowels of tender mercy he was 
induced to heal a ſick multitude, Matth. 
xiv. 13, 14. and to cure the blind men that 
cricd after him, while the multitude rebuked 
them, chap. xx. 34. and to rcſtore to life the 
only fon of the woman of Nazn, Luke vii. 
12. —15. He bore an affectionate part with 
the mourners at Lagaruss grave; he 4 

| an 
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and groaned in ſpirit, John. xi. 35,38. Every 
miracle that he wrought, was a relief to 
men in one or another diſtreſs; excepting 
two: One of which, in permitting the de- 
wils to enter the herd of ſwine, Marth. viii. 
was after an act of great mercy in delivering 
two men who had been ſorely tormented by 
thoſe devils; which was alſo an inſtance of 
mercy to the people of the country, Who 
had been in continual danger before from 
thoſe poſſeſſed men, ver. 28. And the other, 
of curſing a barren fig: tree, fo that it im- 
mediately withered away, Matth. xxi. 19. 
was intended, with no conſiderable lofs ox 
prejudice to any, to warn his Diſciples , 
an inſtructive emblem of the danger of un- 
fruitfulneſs. red 

He was ready to perform kind offices go 
all ſorts of people in diſtreſs, whether gagd 
or bad. Though he ſeemed more ſhy of re 
lieving a Gentile during his perſonal miniſtry, 
and before the wall of partition was broken 
down, leſt he ſhould offend the Fews,. 9 
whom he was peculiarly ſent; yet we find 
as illuſtrious a fruit of his gracious compaſſion 
to the woman of Canaan, as any in the Goſpel- 
hiſtory, Matth. xv. 28. Even his enemies 
felt the benefit of his miraculous power; ſo 
he healed the car of Malchus the high pricſt's 
ſervant, when he was among thoſe ho came 
to apprehend him, 
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He did not always ſtay for deſire and 2 
plication, but would even ſurpr ize a miſe · 
rable object with the offer of his help. Thus 
he acted with reference to the man, who 
waited at the pool - Betheſ/ * and Had 
an infirmity thirty-eight years: When 
ſaw rw Tie, and knew that he bal — 
now a long time in that caſe, he ſaith unto 
him, wilt thou be made whole ? The impo- 
tent man not knowing him, only tells him 
his helpleſs caſe, but without expectat ion of 
a miraculous cure; but Chriſt pronounced 
the hcaling word, and made the poor man 
to feel its healing virtue, e er he was aware, 
Job. v. 5,—9. Such was his diſpoſition to 
mercy. 

And his benignity is not leſſened now 
vhen he is paſſed into the heavens. For ſtill 
we' have not an Fe rieſt, who cannot be 


touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
Heb. iv. 15. As they are not out of the 
reach of his knowledge, ſo they ſtill move his 
compaſſionate regard: And we may ſuppoſe 
m ſaying to us from heaven thoſe graci- 
ons words under them, which he did to 
St. Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 9. My grace is ſuf: 
ficient for thee; for my ftr rength is made 
perfect in weakneſs. And upon the foot 
of the bleſſed diſcoveries off the _—_ 
we look for his mercy unto eternal life, 
Jude 21. 


Upan 
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U po n the whole then, 

Is If 0 the Goſpel lays us under ſo various: 
and ſo ſtrong engagements to a merciful diſ- 
poſition, where ſhall the cruel and the ſa- 
vage appear? If a compaſſionate rgmper, 
ready. to expreſs itſelf in the kind and be- 
neficent fruits of it, is made neceſſary to a 
well-grounded hope of God's favour ; what 
muſt become of thoſe who are perfectly in- 
ſenſible of the calamities of others, un- 
moved at their cries, and inexorable to their 
intreatics? Of the ſpiteful and malicious ? 
Of the injurious oppreſlor, that ſees the anguiſp 
of his brother's ſoul, when he beſteches, but 
will not hegr ? What muſt be thy cnd of the 
bloody perie eCcutor ? 

2, Let ds then, as the elect of. God, holy 
and beloved; 38 his peculiar people, and be- 
loved children, ſtudiouſly put on bowels of 
mercy. Shall others, who make no ſuch 
pretence, be induced by a goodneſs of na- 
ture, or by ſome ignobler motives, to ſhew 
mercy to the miſerable in many amiable in- 
ſtances; and ſhall we, who profeſs Chriſti- 
anity, or to be called into the kingdom and 
fellowſhip of God's dear Son, come behind 
them} We, who acknowledge ourſelves to 
need fo much mercy from God ; who haye 
already receiycd ſuch rich fruits of it, and 
have all our future expectations from the 
ſame ſource? We, who are not encouraged 

T 4 to 
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to hope for divine mercy without exerciſing 
it to our fellow- creatures? We, who are called 
thefollowers of the merciful Jeſus > Certain- 
ly many of the Heathen world will riſe up in 
judgment againſt thoſe pretended Chriſtians, 
who ſhut up the bowels of their compaſſion 
from their neighbour, and will condemn 


theni. 
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Apoſtle i in ng verſes be. 
fore the text had repreſemed the 
groſs corruptions that prevailed 
n the Gentile world; and then 

nw 18 charitable hope of the Ephe- 
ſians,. to whom he wrote, that they had 
RD Chriſ ſo, as. to make them new-men, 
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quite another ſort of people in the temper of 
their ſpirits and the courſe of their cogverſa · 
tion, from what they had once been them- 
ſelves, and from what the body of the ea 
thens ſtill Were. 

Having expreſſed ſuch a charitable p ia 
ſion concerning them, he proceeds to 5 
them to behave i 3 cautioning them 

many ſins, WII abounded Gigs: 

thoſe who had not yet As the knowledge 
of the truth 3 and exciting to ſeveral particular 
duties, to which the new nature would p prompt 
them, He begins with the exhortation in the 


text, to a ſtrict fegard for triſch, Ot verhcity. 


; This was a duty eſp y At. tp be inculca- 
ted upon co erts or 7 os not only 


as Hing, among other evil practices, was com- 
mon and cuſtomary every Where among them; 
but as ſome of their moſt N maſters of 


writings, It was therefore peculiarly ſülta le, 
that when the Apoſtle puts the 5 
in mind of the better inſtructions che had 
learned from the truth 'as it is in Reſp « 
from the chriſtian revelation, which eniincat- 
ly bears the character of a doftrine of truth; 
he ſhould begin with preſſing them to a ſtricter 
regard to truth, than they had cither prac- 
tiled or been taught before their * 
7 n 
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And ſo he does in the words read. Wherefore 
putting away ng, 2 every man truth 
with his neighbour ; for we are members one 
of anot her. 

Upon this head it will be proper, 16, To 
explain the precept here recommended to 
Chriſtians, or the ſocial duty which is pre- 
ſcribed by theſe words. 2, To conſider the 
reaſon, which the Apoſtle gives for it, And 
then to cloſe with a practical ien 


I. I would explain and ſtate the ſocial duty, 
which is here recommended to Chriſtians. - + 

The Apoſtle for greater emphaſis had. de- 
ſcribed the general change made in the ſpirits 
and lives of Chriſtians 'by the Goſpel, both 
negatively and poſitively ; by putting off the 
old man, and putting on the neus, ver. 22, 24. 
In like manner he does for the ſame reaſon in 
reference to this particular virtue. On the one 
hand, he calls the Epheſians to put away I. 
ing ; and on the other, to Jen —_ man 
truth with his neighbour. 

Truth in Scripture, and in common aſs 
hath ſeveral acceptations: Sometimes it ſigni 
fies the real nature of things in themſdtves-:: 
And that is the ſame, whether we think at all 
of it or not, however we judge about it; for 
our judgment cannot alter the nature of things. 
Sometimes it ſignifies the conformity of our ap- 
Prebenſions to the nature of things; that we 
conceive aright of them, and juſt as they really 
are: Erro and miſtake ſtand oppoſed to truth 

in 


| 
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in this ſenſe. Every man, as far as he is con- 
cerned to think at all about things, ſhould en- 
deavour to judge as truly of them as he can, 
or agreeably to what they are in themſelves ; 
And when he ſpeaks to his neighbour, he 
ſhould communicate truth to him, in oppoſi- 
tion to error, as far as he is able, But a man 
may vent error and miſtake without the guilt 
of Hing. 

Therefore we muſt come to a third ſenſe of 
truth; the agreement of our words to our 0wn 
fuſe endepyrebenſon; And Ying, properly 

ſpeaking, ftands oppoſed to truth only in this 
ſignification, A man may ſpcak the truth to 
his ncighbour in this moral ſenſe, and in the 
ſenſe of the text, even when he is involuntarily 
miſtaken: And on the other hand he may be 
guilty of the ſin of lying, when he ſpcaks to 
his nei ur that which is a real truth in itſelf, 
as long as he does not think it ſo. A man may 
be guilty of other ſins, which will be ruinous 
to him in the day of account, hen he judges 
amiſs or contrary to the truth of things, under 
ſuſficient means of better information: God 
may condemn him for his ſloth and negli- 
gence, or for his corrupt prejudices in ſuch a 
caſe. But he is not directly and properly 
chargeable with the ſin of lying, except when 
he ſpeaks contrary to his on preſent ſenſe and 
judgment. 

Speaking, or writing, which is but another 
way of ſpeaking, are intended to be means of 


communicating our minds one to another. 
Lying 


* 
* * . » 
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Lying is giving a falſe repreſentation of our 
minds ; ſpeaking what we think to be falſe, to 
deceive others. 

Both of theſe are to be taken in, for explain- 
ing this vice z that the matter of what we ſay 
is falſe, or different from what we believe to 
be true; and that it be ſpoken with intention 
to deccive him to whom we ſpeak. 

There may be either ſeparately, without in- 
curring the guilt of lying. It is not a lye, for 
inſtance, to repeat a known falſhood in the 
way of narrative, as long as a man mentions it 
not as his own ſenſe, but declares that he be- 
licves it to be falſe. Nor is it repugnant to 
veracity to uſe figurative expreſſions, which yet 
are not ſtrictly true in the literal ſenſe ; as long 
as by common uſe or the manner of ſpeaking 
the deſign of them is eaſy enough to be under- 
ſtood. As in the uſe of an hyperbole ; or, 
when we exceed what is ſtrictly true, either in 
magnifying or diminiſhing a thing, but every 
one at the ſame time may underſtand that it is 
intended for no more than a figure: So the 
Evangeliſt ſays, N xxi. 25. There are many 
ot her things which Feſus did, the which if 
they ſhould be written every one, I ſuppoſe 
that even the world itſelf could not contain 
the books that ſhould be written. Which 
none can underſtand to import any more, 'than 
that the books which muſt be written upon ſuch 
a ſubject would be endleſs. So the uſe of an 
ironical way of ſpcaking, is not inconſiſtent 
with veracity: that is, when the ſtrict literal 


ſenſe | 
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ſenſe of the words ſeems to ſignify one thing, 
but the circumſtances of the caſe more plainly 
ſhew that the quite contrary is meant. As in 
Elijah's conteſt with the falſe prophets of 
Baal, when they had offered their ſacrifice; 
and called upon their falſe god from morning 
till noon to ſend fire down to conſume the ſa- 
crifice, Elijah did not think it unlawful or un- 
becoming to deride them and their god, that 
he might awaken them out of their ſtupidity, 
and ſhew their folly to all the people, by an 
zrony; 1 King. xviii. 27. Cry aloud, ſays he, for 
he is a god; either he is talking, or he is pur- 
ſuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure 
he Tb. and muſt be awaked. Here was 
no violation of truth, in ſaying in the manner 
and on the occaſion that he ſaid ſo, that Baal 
was a god. Every one that heard him, muſt 
underſtand him to mcan the contrary in the 
ſtrongeſt manner. In all figurative ways of 
ſpcaking, it is neceſſary to their conſiſtence 
with truth, that it be apparent they are intended 
for figures: And then if they are apt to expreſs 
our minds to the hcarcr, they are words of 
truth; but break in upon truth, if they are in- 
tended to miſlead him. 

Nor is an intention to deceive others al- 
ways criminal, if no falſnood be ſpoken for that 
purpoſe. It is not unlawful to deceive an ene- 
my in war by a ſtratagem, though it would be 
ſo to aſſert a falſhood to him. I may foreſcc 
that my ſilence, or forbcaring to ſay all that! 
know of a mattcr, will lead my neighbour into 

a 
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a miſtake ; and yet may lawfully forbear to in- 
form him of the truth; yea in ſome caſes it 
may be my duty not to do it: As, where a 
greater good requires, that he ſhould be kept 
ignorant of it : Or ſometimes for the ſake of 
his own good; ſuppoſe, for inſtance, it is 
known that a ſick perſon would refuſe a me- 
dicine very likely to be of ſervice to him, if 
he was acquainted what it was; certainly a 
phyſician, or a parent, or friend may very 
lawfully endeavour to deceive him by any me- 
thod conſiſtent with truth: Or if a matter is 
intruſted with me as a ſecret, and another would 
fain diſcover it, who has no right to know it ; 
if cither by ſilence, or by apartial but true ac- 
count 1 can divert his inquiry, it will be no vio- 
lation of truth. Feremia/'s conduct may be 
an inſtance, Fer. xxxviii. He had been thrown 
into a filthy dungeon by King Zedekiah 
at the inſtigation of the princes of Fudah; 
but upon the interceſſion of Ebed-melech was 
admitted to a private audicnce of the, King, 
wherein the main ſubject of his diſcourſe was 
to acquaint the King with the mind of God 
for his direction in his preſent circumſtances. 
The King at parting charges him to conccal 
this from the princes, and if they ſhould come 
to examine him about the matter, that he 
ſhould ſay unto them, ver. 25,26. 1 preſented 
my ſupplication before the king, that he would 
not cauſe me to return to Fonathan's houſe to 
die there. And we aretold, ver. 27. that when 
the princes came to him, he told them accord- 


mg 
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ing to all theſe words that the king had com- 
manded : So they left off fhea with him, 
for the matter was not percerved. No doubt 
this was part of the converſation, and the King 
had commanded him to conceal the reft on 
pain of death ; he was under no obligation to 

uaint the princes with the reſt; and he 
knew he ſhould run the hazard of his life from 
them, if he informed them of the meſſage 
which he had delivered from God to the King, 
becauſc it was moſt diſagreeable to their mind: 
And therefore he deceived them by letting 
them know only part of the truth. In this he 
was no way worthy of blame. 

But to affirm any falſhood in order to de- 
ccive others, is never juſtifiable. It is not 
lawful to lye for God, or for the greateſt ad- 
vantage that can be propoſed by it to our 
neighbours, or to ourſelves. A miſchievous 
lye, that is deſigned to the prejudice of any, 
is more heinous and aggravated upon other ac- 
counts, than an officious or a jocular lye: But 
lying in any kind is a violation of truth, which 
the beſt end propoſed by it cannot juſtify. And 
that for this one reaſon, becauſe we muſt not 
do evil, that good may come, Rom. iii. 8. 
Thar lying is always evil, will appear when | 
come to the ſecond head. 

But I would firſt be a little more particular 
in explaining this exhortation, by ſhewing how 
it is to be obſerved eminently in three cafes. In 
common converſation. In bearing teſtimony. 


And in making and performing promiſes. 
1. Truth 
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t. Truth is to be obſerved in common con- 
verſation. People have more eſpecial need 
in ſome reſpects to be admoniſhed of their ob- 
ligations inviolably to maintain truth here: 
For many are more ready to allow themſelves 
to tranſgreſs in what they count trivial inſtances 
than upon ſolemn occaſions; and yet by ſuch 
beginnings way is made for the diſregard of 
truth in the moſt conſiderable matters in pro- 
ceſs of time. As men often proceed gradual- 
ly from cuſtomary breach of their word, to 
break their oaths too at length; ſo when once 
a ſtrict regard to truth upon common occaſions 
is loſt, it ſeldom remains long unſhaken in 
caſes of greater importance. The Scriptures, 
and, as we ſhall ſee preſently, the reaſon of 
things alſo, oblige us to maintain truth invio- 
lably and univerſally, without indulging our- 
ſelves in any ſort of known falſhood. The 
prohibition of lying both in the old and new 
Teſtament is abſolute. Te ſball not lye one to 
another, Lev. xix. 11. Lye not one to another, 
Col. iti. 9g. And ſo is the injunction of truth. 
Speak every man truth to his neighbour, Zech. 
viii. 16. J/hatſoever things are true, 
think on theſe things, Phil. iv. 8. Such decla- 
rations of the mind of God leave us no li- 
cenſe to make free with truth on the ſlighteſt 
occaſions. 

How common ſoever therefore the practice 
may be, we ſhould not think ourſelves at liber - 
ty to make profeſſions of kindneſs, where 
none at all is meant. Civility is one thin 
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and fit to be profeſſed and prattiſed to all; but 
profeſſion of diſtinguiſhing reſpect and eſteem 
is another thing; and when there is nothing 
inward to anſwer it, is inconſiſtent with the 
candor and ſimplicity which ſhould be found 
in a Chriſtian, To give men commendations, 
which at the ſame time we think them not to 
deſcryc; or to flatter them upon excellencies 
we do not eſteem them poſſeſſed of, if they 
ſhould paſs with us for words of courſe now, 
yet I doubt will not paſs ſo eaſily in the judg- 
ment. 

There are a ſet of people, who think to re- 
commend themſelves to thoſe with whom 
they converſe, by a ſurpriſing ſtory of their 
own invention, or by pretending with a boaſt- 
ing air to things which they never did, or by 
magnifying matters beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability ; and think any thing of this kind no 
more than a harmleſs amuſement, as long as 
they avoid making free with their neighbour's 
character. Such facctious lycs may not be a di- 
rect breach upon charity; but they are a breach 
upon truth, and weaken men's regards for it: 
And certainly, if ſuch inventions happen to 
produce ſome mirth and entertainment for the 
preſent in company, yet they can give neither 
a man nor his friend pleaſure in the reflection, 
when it is known that all this hath no founda- 
tion of truth. 

2. Truth ſhould be maintained in bearing 
teſtimony. Many, who make no account of 
violating truth in a theme of common con- 
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ver ſation, where they apprehend none to be 
injured; yet cannot allow themſelves to bear 
falſe witneſs, where they think their ncighbour 
directly concerned, in his life, or property, or 
reputation, or other valuable intereſts. A falſe 
witneſs that (| 4 eaketh lyes, and ſo ſoweth 
ork among brethren, may as yet be an op- 
probrious name to ſome, who have not ſuch an 
univerſal regard to truth as they ſhould have, 
becauſe of the obvious miſchief which accrues 
to ſociety from a falſe witneſs. But I doubt 
ſome will incur this guilt in God's . 
who reckon themſelves clear of it. 

A conſcientious regard to truth will engage 
us to be very carcful, that we ſpread nothing 
to the leſſening or reproach of our neighbour, 
of which we have not good aſſurance: That 
we publiſt: not a defamation upon hear-ſay, 
nor tate up without ſufficient grounds @ report 
againſt our neighbour. This is the ſettled cha- 
racter of a citizen of Zion, Pſal. xv. 3. Re- 
ports which we divulge, carry the authority of 
our names to ſupport them, as far as that will 
go, farther than we bear our teſtimony againſt 
them. And if we haſtily put an uncertain 
ſtory we have heard out of our power by ma- 
king it publick, we may prove the falſe wit- 
neſſes of a ſcandal to many, who take it 
upon our authority, without having either 
inclination or opportunity to examine the 
grounds we went upon. 

If we are called to give publick teſtimony 
between man and man, a ſincere reſpect to 

U 2 truth, 
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truth, will engage to a careful recollection, 
before we give our teſtimony, what we can 
ſay upon the matter: It will diſpoſe to lay 
aſide affection on one hand, and prejudice on 
the other, and impartially to relate the true 
ſtate of things, as far as we can bear witneſs to 
them: Nakedly to repreſent facts, as they have 
come within our notice. 

Here we ſnould think ourſelves obliged not 
only to ſpeak nothing but the truth, but to 
ſpeak the whole truth, without concealment 
or diſguiſe. Though we are not bound in 
every caſe to ſpeak the whole truth; yet ccr- 
tainly when a matter depends cither in whole 
or in part upon our evidence, and we come in 
as witneſſes, we are bound not only to avoid 
all direct falſhood, but alſo not to omit any 
thing we can diſcover, which may give light 
into the true merits of the cauſe. This ought 
to be ſacred to an honeſt man, when he is only 
heard upon his word, as wcll as when he is 
ſworn to ſpeak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. If a matter ſhould 
be wrong taken by a partial repreſentation, 
and ſoa wrong judgment paſt in a cauſe ; tho 
we ſhould have ſaid nothing untrue as far as 
we went, yet we ſhall be juſtly accounted ac- 
ceſſory to that wrong judgment by concealing 
what we had farther to offer : And thus partial 
evidence will have all the ſame evil effects, that 
_ evidence directly falſe can have. 

. Truth muſt be exerciſed in our promiſes 
and engagements. And veracity w—— two 
things in relation to them, ® That 
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ta, That we really intend to perform them, 
when they are made. In matters, where we 
were at full liberty before, promiſes lay us un- 
der obligation, and give our neighbour a right; 
and therefore we ſhould never allow ourſelves 
to make them, unleſs there be an intention to 
make them good. A citizen of Zion is care- 
ful of that, Pſal. xv. 2. He ſpeaketh the truth 
in his heart. He ſpeaks according to the true 
meaning and deſign of his heart. To ingage 
to do a thing, when at the time of the ingage- 
ment we foreſee that we cannot accompliſh it, 
or have it not in our intention, is really to in- 
jure and impoſe upon our neighbour, and to 
wrong our own ſouls. We ſhould not there- 
fore be raſh in making promiſes, but weigh 
beforchand the lawfulneſs, the practicableneſs, 
the expedience of what we undertake? For 
the ſame thing, which Solomon ſays of vows 
to God, will hold true of promiſes to men, 
Eccl. v. 5. Better it is that thou ſhouldeſt not © 
vow, than that thou ſhouldeſt vow and not 

ay. 

* , That we are careful of performance, 
after they are made. This is as eſſential to ve- 
racity as the former. | 

Not but that there are ſome caſes, which 
may ſuperſede our obligation. If we are un- 
expectedly diſabled afterwards by the provi- 
dence of God, God and conſcience, and all 
reaſonable men, will diſcharge us from the guilt 
of falſhood in not making our word good. We 


could _y be — to promiſe, if we were 
3 able. 
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able. Or if we ſhould be convinced, that the 
matter of our promiſe is unlawful; we muſt 
repent of our raſhnels in making it, and not 
add ſin to ſin by exccuting it. Herod ought 
with repentance to have broken even his oath, 
rather than have done ſo cruel and injurious a 
thing in purſui: of it, as beheading John the 
Baptiſt, if really that was included in his oath : 
Indeed he might more juſtly have given that 
wicked woman, who ſolicited it, the half of his 
kingdom, according to the letter of his promiſe, 
. — the Baptiſts head. And if unforeſcen 
ſuperior engagements require our attendance, 
at the time when a promiſe was to be perform- 
ed, they muſt take place of it. As ſuppoſe 
you have undertaken to do a particular ſervice 
to a perſon at ſuch a time, but aftcrwards you 
underſtand that a wife or a child, or ſome in 
whom you have a near concern, are in danger 
of life without your immediate aſſiſtance; the 
promiſe is evidently ſuperſeded by higher en- 
gagements. No promiſe can be made in bar 
of all future contingencies, nor can releaſe a 
man from that which the providence of God 

makes much more immediately his duty. 
But veracity obliges to performance, when 
we lawfully may do it, when we arc in a capa- 
City, and not called off from it by much more 
evident duty. A lover of truth will not ſatisfy 
himſelf to haye given his word, to be rid of 
preſent importunity, or to pleaſe his neighbour 
for the time, without any concern about the 
matter afterwards. Though the performance 
in 
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in the event ſhould prove a conſiderable da- 
mage to himſelf, and a diſadvantageous bargain, 
yet he will not be a covenant- breaker. He 
weareth to his own hurt, and changeth not, 
Pfal. xv. 4. If he is not able at preſent to make 
good his engagements, yet he will bear them in 
mind, and make conſcience of performing 
them in caſe of reſtotation to capacity, though 
he ſhould be under no obligation by human 
laws to do ſo. 


II. I proceed to conſider the reaſon which 
the Apoſtle gives for the inviolable mainte- 
nance of truth ; Becauſe we are members one 
of another. Which may be underſtood cithet 
as applicable to mankind in common, or to 
Chriſtians in particular. 

I. This argument is applicable to mankind 
in general. We are members one of another, 
as we partake of the ſame human nature, and 
in that reſpect are upon a level: We are mem- 
bers of ſociety in common; intitled to the 
ſame rights, claims, and expectations one from 
another as men; and are mutually helpful and 
ſubſervient, as the members of the body are 
each to other: And the principal link that 
holds us together, is mutual confidence, found- 
ed upon the hope of common fidelity. 

Now lying makes void and uſeleſs the great 
inſtrument of ſociety, the faculty of ſpeech or 
writing. The power of ſpecch was given us 
by our Creator, and the art of writing ſince 
aro out, on purpoſe that we might be able 

U 4 ſo 
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ſo te convey our ſenſe to others, that they 
may diſcern it, where we pretend to expreſs it, 
juſt as if they were ſo far privy to what paſſes in 
our minds. By theſe means, joined with the 
power of reaſon, man is a creature fitted for 
much more agreeable ſociety than the inferior 
creatures arc. But as far as the inward ſenſe 
of our minds, when we profeſs to giyc it, is 
not faithfully conveyed ; ſo far theſe means 
of union and correſpondence between man 
and man, muſt neceſſarily become the means 
of diſuniting and eſtranging them one from 
another. 

Truth hereupon becomes a branch of righ- 
tcouſneſs, what every man hath a right to 
claim and expect from every man; as it is the 
proper and natural uſe of that inſtrument of 
ſociety, which our common Maker has fur- 
niſhed us with for mutual good and ſervice, 
And therefore 4 righteaus man hateth lying, 
Prov. xiii. 5. 

In fact it is what every man would expect 
and deſire from another. The moſt common 
lyar, the falſeſt witneſs, the moſt perfidious co- 
venant-breaker, would have others ſpeak the 
truth to him, and is ready to complain when 
they do not: And therefore by that obvious 
rule of equity, of doing as we would be dong 
unto, every man has aright to expect and claim 
the ſame thing from us. 

And unleſs truth be inviolably obſerved in 
every thing, the bonds of human ſociety can- 
not fail to be weakned. If a man allows him: 


ſelf 
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ſelf to throw off a regard to truth in one in- 
ſtance z when this is known, it is impoſſible 
that another ſhould be aſſured where he 
will ſtop ; and conſequently mutual confidence 
muſt be deſtroyed. It is a man's profeſſion 
that he eſteems truth ſacred i in itſelf, and con- 
ſequently in all caſes, that is the ſecurity for 
his credibility upon his word in any caſe. 
As long as we cannot charge him with any 
violation of it, we are obliged to credit him. 
But when he is convicted of falſhood ; and e- 
ſpecially if he declares that he thinks himſelf 
not bound to the obſervation of truth in ſome 
caſes ; as that faith is not to be kept with he- 
reticks ; or that he ſhould not ſcruple a lye fox 
its own ſake, unleſs upon account of ſome 
farther miſchicf attending it: Then, I ſay, a 
man will juſtly be eſteemed to diſclaim the 
ſacredneſs of truth in itſelf; and fo his neigh- 
bour cannot believe him upon his bare word. 
It cannot be wondered at, that a known lyar 
hardly meets with credit, even when he ſp 
truth: And fo the leaſt impeachment of a man's 
veraCity juſtly weakens his credit, and others 
confidence in him, 

Every man muſt be ſenſible, what univerſal 
miſchief this brings upon the world, and how 
it deſtroys the comfort and benefit of ſociety. 
dee a melancholy deſcription of it in the cor- 
rupt ſtate of 1/7aet, Jer ix. 4, 5. Take ye heed 
every one of his neighbour, and truſt ye not in 
any brother ; for every brother will J utterly 
fupplant, and every neighbour will wall 21 
anders. 
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s. And they will deceive every one his 
neighbour, and will not ſpeak the truth ; they 
have taught their tongue to ſpeak hes, and 
weary themſelues to commit iniquity. 

The ſight of abounding falſhood in the 
world brought in the uſe of oaths ; in hope 
that by a direct appeal to God, and a ſolemn 
imprecation of his vengeance, in caſe of per- 
jury, men who are not reftrained within the 
bounds of truth in common caſes, might be 
awed into veracity upon important occaſions 
by an immediate appeal to the great God. 
This practice in the preſent degenerate ſtate of 
human nature is plainly countenanced by God 
in Scripture ; and by the general conſent of all 
civilized nations an 0arh for confirmation is an 

rec 4 all ſtrife, Heb. vi. 16. as the laſt appeal 
which men can make, and therefore the high- 
eſt teſt of their veracity. And if men can 
allow themſclves to falſify not only their word, 
but their oath, therc is nothing by which they 
can be held, nor any ſecurity they can give to 
{ociety, and therefore they muſt forfeit all the 
benefits of it, as ſuch who arc not capable mem- 
bers of it. 

But we ſhould conſider ourſclves as always 
under the eye of God, as well in what we 
ſay as in what we ſwear. If this, was the gene- 
ral temper, there would be no occaſion for the 
ſolemnity of oaths : And if men loſe ſight of 
this in common life, fo as contentedly and cu- 
ſtomarily to proſtitute truth, even whete there 


is no direct appeal to God; their oath _ 
wi 
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will hardly be ſufficient to produce a full confi- 
dence in their veracity. 

2. This argument may be particularly appli- 
cable to Chriſtians. We are members one o 
another, in a more diſtinguiſhing ſenſe, as we 
belong to the body of Chriſt. And this lays 
additional engagements upon all the viſible 
members of that body to put away lying, and 
to ſpeak the truth one to the other. | 

In conformity to the common Father, to 
whom we belong; who is eminently ſtiled 4 
God of truth, Deut. xxxii. 4. His words are 
true, 2 Sam. vii. 28. Pal. cxix. 160. They 
are not only agrecable to the true nature of 
things, but are ſuited to convey the divine 
mind plainly and without diſguiſe to us. His 
promiſes are ſure and certain, ſuch as may 
firmly be relied upon. Falſhood is as impoſ- 
ſible to him as any other imperfection. God 
is not a man, that he ſhould lye, Numb. xxiii. 
19. His promiſe and his oath arc two immu- 
table things, in which it is impoſſible for God 
to tye, And if this is a perfection fo eſſen- 
tial to the bleſſed God, in which he fo 
much glories, and which we have ſo much 
reaſon to vencrate in him; if we are born of 
him, we ſhall ſtudy imitation. Therefore 
his children arc deſcribed as children that will 
not lye, Iſa. Ixiii. 8. Lyars, we are told, belong 
to another father, Joh. viii. 44. Te are of your 
father the devil, and the luſts of your father 
ye will do. —— There is no truth in him. 
When he ſpeaketh a lye, he ſpeaketh of his 
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own; for he is a lyar, and the father of it. 
This character is fixed upon him, as he pro- 
nounced the firſt lye, that we find upon record 
in the Bible; when he told our firſt parents, Ie 
ſball not ſurely die, Gen. iii. 4. 

In conformity to our Head, the Lord Jeſus, 
there ſhould be a ſtrict obſcrvation of truth a- 
mong Chriſtians. He came into the world #9 
bear witneſs to it, Joh. xviii. 37. And he was 
and is the faithful and true witneſs ; revealing 
the mind of God with the greateſt exactneſs, 
and having no guile found in his mouth, in any 
part of his converſation. 

In conformity to the Spirit, that animates 
us, who is eminently deſcribed by this attri- 
bute, the Spirit of truth, Joh. xiv, 17. chap, 
xv. 26, whoſc revelations arc contained in the 
Seriptures of truth, Dan. x. 21. Where that 
which is written is upright, even words of 
truth. And therefore thoſe, who are taught 
by him, ſhould ſhew it by the ſtricteſt regard 
to that which is made his noted character in 
Scripture. This is therefore particularly de- 
ſcribed to be his fruit, Eph. v. 9. The fruit of 
the Spirit is in all goodneſs, andrighteouſneſs, 
andtruth. Which leads on to obſerve, that 
Chriſtians arc under ſtrong engagements to ve- 
racity. = 

Becauſe of the ſtreſs laid upon it in the rule, 
by which all the members of Chriſt's body are 
to be governed. The obſervation of truth is 
preſcribed there in the ſtrongeſt and moſt un 
limited terms, as has been ſhewn. It is re- 
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commended by the cleareſt expreſſions of 
God's approbation, Prov, xii. 22. Lying lips 
are an his tothe Lord: but they that 
deal truly, are his delight. Andetetnal death 
is expreſly denounced as the portion of /yars. 
They bring up. the rear in the catalogue of 
thoſe who ſhall have their part in the lake. 
which burneth with fire and brimſtone, Rev. 
xxi. 8. Whoſoever maketh a lye, ſhall in no 
wiſe enter into the heavenly Feruſalem, ver. 
27. And the ſame is ſaid of whoſoever loveth 
and maketh a lye, chap. xxii. 15. | 


INFERENCES. 


1. This is one remarkable evidence, how 
much Chriſtianity is calculated for the benefit 
of mankind and the good of ſociety at preſent, 
as well as for our everlaſting welfare: In that it 
ſo ſtrictly enjoins and inforces the exacteſt re- 
gard to truth. No man can be inſenſible that 
this would contribute greatly to the happineſs 
and comfort of life, if every man converſed 
with another without deceit and guile, ſo that 
there was no occaſion for juſt jealouſies and 
ſuſpicions. The chriſtian religion written in 
the heart will form a man to this. | 

2. We may ſee from hence, upon how 
good reaſon the chriſtian religion ſtrictly for- 
bids common ſwearing. So our Saviour him- 
ſelf does, Matth. v. 34, 37. I ſay unto you, 
ſwear not at all. — But let your communica- 
tion be yea, yea, nay, nay 3 2 what ſoe ver is 
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more than theſe, cometh of evil. The ſame 
preceptfor ſubſtance is repcated by the Apoſtle 
Fames, chap. v. 12. 

Not that we are to underſtand either Chriſt 
or the Apoſtle @s intending to repreſent an 
oath to be unlawful in all cafes. However ab- 
lute the expreſhons may ſecm, ſwear not at 
all; we cannot ſuppoſe them to forbid us to 
bear ſolemn teſtimony, or to give ſolemn aſſu- 
rances of fidelity upon oath when called to 
either by lawful authority; ſince theſe were 
with God's countenance and by his appoint- 
ment uſed in the Church of God from the firſt 
ages of the world; and the Apoſtle after the 
precept of our Saviour countenances the uſe of 
an oath for confirmation and to end ſtrife, 
Heb. vi. 16. Nor are all appeals to God, per- 
formed with ſeriouſneſs and upon important 
occaſions, even without the call of the magi- 
ſtrate, to be ſuppoſed unlawful to a Chriſtian. 
We have many inſtances of ſuch appeals or 
oaths made by the Apoſtle Paul in his inſpired 
_ writings *; who certainly knew, and would 
not tranſgreſs the mind of Chrift in this mat- 
ter. 

The meaning then of theſe paſſages is to for- 
bid all ſwearing in ordinary diſcourſe and con- 
verſation; ie we ſhould ſatisfy ourſelves 
with a bare affirmation or denial of a thing, 
and not be ready at every turn to appeal to God 


* See 2 Cor. i. 23, chap, xi. 31, Gal. i. 20, Nam. by 
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for the truth of what we ſay, unleſs we arc 
lawfully called to it: Nor uſe any of thoſe 
methods of aſſeveration, which may be eſteem- 
cd petty oaths, as by heaven, or the like; ſe- 
veral of which both our Saviour and the Apo- 
ſtle particularly mention; pointing to the prac- 
tice of many of the Fews, who thought it 
lawful to ſwear by other things, as long as they 
uſed not the name of God. Inſtead of this, 
we are directed to go no farther in common 
converſe than bare aſlerting or diſowning a 
thin 
And the reaſon is obvious; Chriſtianity 
moſt ſtrictly enjoins veracity upon all Chriſt's 
followers ; that they ſhould have ſuch an exact 
regard to truth in all they ſay, that they may 
deſerve to be believed upon their word. He, 
who docs not ſo behave as to deſerve credir 
upon this foundation in common affairs, can 
hardly be more regarded upon the light and 
negligent uſc of an oath, which is the beſt that 
can be ſaid of common ſwearing ; And at the 
ſame time he depretiates the ſolemnity of an 
oath in extraordinary caſes by taking the name 
of Godin vain, ſo as to give ground to fear that 
he trifles with it then, as well as in common 


converſe. * 

3, All that name the name of: Chriſt, are 
concerned to ſce, that they comply with the ex- 
hortation in the text. I any man ſeemeth to 
be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, par- 
ticularly from lying, ſurely that man's religion 


is 


X Ver. 
ig vain. And therefore we ſhould uſe the moſt 
effectual means to ſecure our veracity, . 

We ſhould maintain a conſtant ſenſe of the 
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evil of falſhood, and of the excellence 
of truth: as the one is contrary to the God of 
truth, and the other his image; the one deſtruc- 
tive of ſocicty, and the other the greateſt 
ſtrength and ſecurity to it. _ 
We ſhould be upon our guard againſt ever 
thing that may be a temptation to falſhood. 
Guilt needs alye to excuſe it. Covetouſneſs 
may prompt to falſhood for gratifying it; but 4 
woe is entail'd upon all ſuch gains, Prov. xxi.6. 
The getting of treaſures by a lying tongue, is 
4 vanity toſſed to and fro of them that ſeek 
death. Malice and ill-will ſometimes lead to 
falſe charges to ſupport them, when the repu- 
tation of an adverfary cannot be ſunk by ttue 
accuſations. And raſh ſpeaking often betrays 
into falſhood at unawares. All theſe therefore 


ſhould carefully be guarded againſt by every 
lover of truth, _ a ee 
Me ought to take heed of any appearance of 
evil in this cafe: To keep at a' remote di- 
ſtance from any thing that borders upon 
falſhood. This is the ſureſt way to avoid any 
vice. | eee 
And, as in the practice of every other duty, 
and the avoidance of cvery other ſin, ſo here, 
we ſhould join prayer to God with our own 
care and endeavoitrs,” in ' ſuch language as 
that of the P/atmeſe,'Plal. cxix. 29. wy 
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far from me the way of lying, and grant me 
thy law graciouſly. 

4. Chriſtians ſhould do all they can to pro- 
mote truth among others : Both for the honour 
of God, and the ſpiritual and cternal good of 
— neighbours, and the general Intereſt of 

Such as have the care of youth, ſhould with 
the utmoſt and the moſt early care impreſs upon 
their minds their indiſpenſible obligations to 
maintain truth inviolate: They ſhould let them 
know by their conduct, that a lye is to be rec- 
koned a greater fault than moſt of thoſe which 
they may intend to excuſe by it; at leaſt that 
any crime is more caſily to be paſled oyer by 
itſelf, than as aggravated by a covering of 
falſnood. 

Falſhood ſhould upon all occaſions; be diſ: 
countenanced. A Chriſtian ſhould reſolve 
with the Pſalmiſt, that he that telleth lyes, 
ſhall not dwell in his fight, Pſal. ci. 7, Heſhould 
frown upon the backbiter, and net give heed 
to falſe lips. He ſhould countenance plain- 
dealing in all; and both, expreſs a juſt; abhor- 
rence of flattery, and a real liking of frankneſs 
and openneſs, tho' it ſhould be ſhewn i in truths 
that bear hard upon himſclf. 
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Charitable judging, in op- 
3 to cenſoriout- 


* ATTH. vn. I. 
25 udge not, that ye be not judged... 


MO NG the many important 
9 — * rules delivered by our Saviour in 
? . his comprehenſive ſermon on the 
mount, there axe not many more 

necdſul in every age of the 
world than this. It Was peculiarly ſuitablę to 
the Fews, who were eminently cenſorious of 
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all who were not of their nation and religion. 
And the fame ſpirit of bigotry cloſely adhered 
to thoſe of them who embraced Chriſtianity, 
after Chriſt had ſet up his church and kingdom 
in relation to the ' Gentile converts; ſo that 
there was occafion frequently to repeat to them 
ſuch an admonition as that in the text, which 
we find done in feveral of the apoſtolical 
epiſtles. And, God knows, the ſame evil 
tempet abounds in every age of the chriſtian 
Church, ſo that the like caution is never unſea. 
ſdnable. 

In the proſecution of the ſubject, 1 would 
1a, Explain what is here forbidden. And 2, 
The motive, by which the prohibition is ift> 
forced. +» 


I. It is needftl to explain this prohibition of 
dur Lord and Maſter; in what ſenſe we are 
to underſtatid him, when he ſays judge not. 
The words in themſelves atè very general; 
but the ſenſe of them may caſily be underſtood, * 
if we look into the context, and compare them 
With other Scriptures. 

Nothing is plainer, than chat Chriſt intends 
not abſolutely to forbid any to uſe their own 
judgments. Judging is a natural faculty, which 

hath given us all as rational creatures, and 
which he expects us to uſe in the beſt manner 
we can, according to every natural and acqui- 
red advantage for it, cach of us for himſelf, to 
conduct us in theaffairs of this world and in our 
way to a better. We act no farther as reaſon- 
1 2 able. 
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able creatures, cither in civilconcerns, or in 
thoſe of Religion, than we att upon our own 


judgments. 


Bur it is judging of other people, which is 
the ſubject of the text; paſſing a judgment 


conecrning their words or actions or intentions. 
The 3*, 4%, and 5* verſes of this chapter plain- 
ly ſhew, that it is our brother, that is, any o- 
ther man, who is concerned in the judging 
ſpoken of. 

And though the word itſelf doth not limit 
the ſenſe either to judging well or ill of him ; 
yet the uſe of it in the new Teſtament con- 


ines the meaning to judging ill, or cenſuring 


And yet even all ſuch judging of our neigh- 
bour is not deſigned to be forbidden. 

The cenſure of the magiſtrate upon crimi- 
nals that diſturb the publick peace, and his 
puniſhing of them when found guilty, is ſo 
far from being diſcountenanced, that it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the good of civil ſociety. 
- - Magiſtrates are inſtituted by God to be @ terror 
to evil doers : And they are juſtly worthy of 
blame, when they bear the ſword in vain, 
by not executing judgment upon notorious of- 
fenders; which by the precept of Godin Scrip- 
ture, and by the claim of the ſociety in ol 
they are, is their proper province. 
© Miniſters and chriſtian ſocieties are not deba 
red from cenſuring thoſe in the way of pre 
which Chriſt has appointed them, who are of 
theit own body, or who offer themſelves to 
be 
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be members of it, by denying them chriſtian 
communion with them, if they notoriouſly 
break the laws of Chriſt. This ſort of judg- 
ing is made a duty by the Goſpel rule, not f 
keep company, in chriſtian ſociety, with any 
man that is called a brother, if he be a forni- 
cator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, 
or a drunkard, or an extortioner, 1 Cor. v. 11. 
This is called judging them that are within, 
ver. 12. judging them according to the rule of 
Chriſt to be unfit for chriſtian communion. 

It is not unlawful for private perſons to. en- 
tertain a fear, that evils may poſſibly be com- 
mitted by thoſe in whom they have a concern, 
by means of the temptations which are known 
to attend their circumſtances ; that is, ſuch a 
fear as may awaken prayer and endeavours for 
their good. It may be, ſays Fob of his ſons, 
when they had been feaſting together, hey 
have ſinned ; and therefore he offered buryt- 
offerings according to the number of them all: 
Job. i. 5. And the Apoſtles expreſs their fears of 
the Chriſtians, to whom they wrote, and gave 
them the moſt awful cautions accordingly, 
when at the ſame time they expreſſed achari- 
table hope of better things. I fear, ſays. St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, 2 Epiſt. xi. 3. Leſt 
by . any means, as the ſerpent beguiled Eve 
through his ſubtilty, ſo your minds ſhould be 
corrupted from the ſimplicity that is in Chriſt, 
So he warns the Hebrews of the dreadful dan- 
ger of apoſtacy, and of the fad effects to be 
expected from unfruitfulneſs under the advan- 
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tages of the Goſpel ; and yet tells them, that 
he was perſuaded better things of them, and 
things that accompany ſalvation, though he 
thus ſpoke ; Heb. vi.4,— 9. Fear and concern 
for others, that ariſcs from a ſenſe of their 
danger, is the fruit of true charity, conſiſtent 
with a good opinion, and very different from 
actual cenſures without a good foundation. 

We ſhall not be chargeable with cenſoriouſ- 
neſs for judging any thing erroneous in the 
profeſſed ſentiment of others, or amiſs in their 
practice, which really appears ſo to us. If we 
believe ourſelves in the right, we cannot but 
judge thoſe who differ from us in the wrong: 
There is no uncharitableneſs in this; nor in 
endeavouring by fair reaſoning to convince 
them of what we judge their miſtake, or by 
fair reproof and advice to uſe our beſt endea- 
vours that ſin may not lie upon them. 

And to go a ſtep farther, we are not forbid 
to judge thoſe to be ill men, who give flagrant 
proofs of it by a courſe of evil actions, and 
whoſe ſins go beforchand to judgment. 

But the ju ging, Which we ſhould avoid, 
may, I think, be reduced to the four follow- 
ing heads; prggmatical, raſh, partial, and un. 

charitable judging. 

1. Pragmazical. judging is carefully to be 
avoided. We ſhould not officicuſiy paſs our 
| 282 ſentence upon any perſons or 

things 3 without 59 warrant or authority. 
to cenſure things out of our province, 
where we > have no concern or call to paſs any 
; Judg- 
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judgment at all, is a buſy intermeridling. 
Many things may be proper for the cognizance 
and animadverſion of the magiſtrate, with 
which private members of the community have 
nothing to do. Chriſt by his own example 
has taught us to conſider, whether a thing be 
within our province, before we meddle with it. 
When a perſon ſaid to him, eak ro 
my brother that he diuide the 1 
with me; Jeſus anſwered, Man, who made 
me à judge or 2 divider over you Luke xii. 
13,14. © It is none of my province, whoſe | 
« kingdom is not of this world, to determine 
diſputes about civil rights between you and 
your brother ; but it belongs to the magi- 
< ſtrate; and therefore I will have nothing ta 
do with it.” Thus the Apoſtle, 1 Coy. v. 
12. What have I 10 do, ſays he, to juage 
them that are without ? It was his province i 
far to judge them who were within the pale of 
the chriſtian Church, as to declare the mind of 
Chriſt for denying them chriſtian communion 
Vo are notorioully ſcandalous; and according - 
ly he directs the Corinthian Church to take care 
that this ſhould be done. But for thoſe who 
were without, and pretended not to chriſtian 
communion, the chriſtian church had nothing 
to do with chem. 

Another inſtance of prapemiiecenſfine; is 
when men take upon them to judge of things 
above · their reach; either from the defective- 
neis of their on capacity and furniture com- 
en with Others, or from the obſcurity and 
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unſearchableneſs of the matter, upon which 
they pretend to pals a judgment. Men diſ- 
cover only their own ignorance and ill-nature, 
when they go beyond their depth in cenſure. 
As if, ſuppoſe, people of weak capacities and 
who have had a very contracted education and 
acquaintance, ſhould at every turn be arraign- 
ing the conduct of their rulers, while in truth 
they are by no means capable judges: If they 
knew the ſprings of action, or. the many dif- 
ficulties under which an adminiſtration may la- 
bour, it may be they might diſcern either wiſ- 
dom or unavoidable neceſſity in the ſteps they 
blame, The ſame may be ſaid of many other 
reflections and cenſures upon men and things. 
wherein very often the moſt clamorous fault- 
finders ſpeak evil of things which they under · 
ſtand not, and they betray their folly to wiſer 
and more competent judges. There arc other 
things, in which no man can paſsa certain judg- 
ment concerning another ; ſuch are the ſecrets 
of the heart, the thoughts and intentions. And 
yet how ready arc people to judge of theſe in 
the moſt cenſorious manner, as if they had a 
window into their neighbour's heart, tho' we 
muſt all acknowledge that the ben of, wank = 
unfearchable? _ 

A farther inſtance eſpecially 1 * our 
notice upon this head is, when men take upon 
them to cenſure others without the aut 
of tbeir rule. He would be an ill judge, vo 
judges not according to law, but condemns 
ae for things eh becauſe he docs not 


like 
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like them, though the lav / leaves them indiffe- 
rent; or paſſes a heavier cenſure upon them 
than the law docs. It would be equally unjuſt 
in us, and going out of our way, if we cen- 
ſure any as guilty of a crime, becauſe they 

pen not to think and act as we do, while we 
have no warrant from the word of God to pro- 
nounce ita crime. We muſt not make fins 
and duties, which God has never made fo; 
we ought not to do ſo to ourſelves by indul- 


ging unreaſonable ſcruples ; much leſs ſhould 
we pretend to do it for other people. We 


muſt no more add to our rule, than diminiſh 
from it. - A thing may appear doubtful to us, 
and then it will be proper that we ſhould for- 
bear it; but we muſt not pretend to condemn 
others for any ſuch liberties which we cannot 
ptove that God has made unlawful, much leſs 
for not conforming to us in things which we 
confeſs that God hath left indifferent. The 
Apoſtles had frequent occaſion in the beginning 
of Chriſtianity, to caution the converted Fews 
againſt cenſuring the Gentile converts without 
warrant from the chriſtian rule. The Fewiſh 
converts would have had the Gentiles to ob- 
ſerve the ceremonial law along with the chri- 
ſtian inſtitution. The Apoſtles ſhewed, that 
Chriſt had ſuperſeded this law, as indeed the 
Gentiles were never obliged to obſerve. it. 
Therefore ſays St. Paul, Rom. xiv. 3. Let 
not him which eatet h not the meats forbidden 
by the law of Moſes, judge him that eateth 
them, as prophane on chat account, or not ac- 
Fo +) | cepted 
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cepted of God; for God hath received him. 
And, ver. 13. Let us nat therefore judge one 
another any more. Io the ſame purpoic, Col. 
ii. 16, 17. Let no man judge you in meat or in 
drink, or ws 4 an holy day, orof the new 
moon, or of the ſabbath-days ; which were a 
ſhadow of good things to come. This prohi- 
bition is founded upon the declaration in ver. 
14. that Chriſt had lt ted out the hand-writing 
of theſe ordinances; and. taken them . away, 
wailing them to his craſs; therefore et no man 
judge another for not obſerving them. The 
Apoſtle James very omphatically repreſents 
the great evil of ſuch cenſures, iv. 1,12. 
Speak not evil one of another, brethren. He 
that ſpealet h euri of his brother, anid judgetb 
bis brother, that is, as we muſt plainly under- 
ſtand him, for ſuch things as the law of Chriſt 
allows; (he ſeems to have the ſame caſe in 
view, as Paul had in the places mentioned: 
He that condemns his brother for ſuch things, 
ſpeateth evil of the law, and judgethithe lau 
he cenſures the law . —.— — — 
forbidden ſuch things. Hut if thou 7 | 
lau, thou art not à doer of the law, but 4 
fudge. | Thou acteſt nat as one under law to 
Chriſt, but who ſctteſt up for a cenſor of his 
IL. Now there is l pr is, 
Chriſt, whods eble to ſave and to deſray, and 
o io conſum his laws with proper ſanctions: 
Wihoiartithouthcn that judgeft anaiber? This 
paſſage plainly repreſents the pragmaticalneſs 
and arrogance of oenſuring men for any thing, 
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where we have not the law of Chriſt going be · 
fore us: For Chriſt, and not we, or any o- 
ther man or men in the world, is the ſole law- 
giver in matters of religion: But to cenſure men 
for any thing, which he hath not thought fit to 
condemn, or beyond the cenſure he hath paſſed 
upon it, is to uſurp his place of a law-giver, and 
to arraign his law as imperfect and inſufficient. 
2. Blind and raſh judging is allo to bc 
guarded againſt. We ſhould be very careful, 
that we condemn not men in the dark or pre- 
cipitately, before we have clear, and reaſonable 
evidence of facts and their circumſtances. We 
muſt not preſume to raiſe ſuſpicions into accu 
ſations, or to judge hardly of men merely A 
on hearſay and common fame, or to take 
report againſt our neighbour. A * 
ought not to be formed to mens diſadvantage, 
without knowing what they have to ſay in 
their own defence. He that anſwereth, or 
determineth a matter before he heareth it, all 
that is neceſſary to give light into it, it zs folly 
and ſhame unto }; im, Prov. xviii. 13, The 
law of "Moſes required, that a man ſhould be 
heard in his own vindication, Job. vii. 51. 
Doth our law judge any man before it hear 
him, and know what he doth 9 So Feſtus 
mentions it in commendation of the Romas 
law, As xxv. 16. It is not the manner of 
the Romans to deliver any man to die, before 
that he which is accuſed, have the accuſers 
face to face, and have rue to anſwer for 
himſelf concerniug the crime laid againſt lim. 
I F | And . 
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And it is the law of Chriſt, not to receive an 
accuſation againſt an elder ; the reaſon of the 
thing will ſuggeſt the ſame as to others, that 
an accuſation ſhould not be regarded againſt 
any under two or three witneſſes, 1 Tim. v. 
19. Certainly juſtice requires, that ſuch pre- 
cautions ſhould be taken before private reflec- 
tions as well as publick cenſures. Wherever 
we take upon us to be judges and cenſors, we 
ſhould reckon ourſelves obliged to obtain 
good aſſurance of the truth of facts: or clſc 
we ſhould be wholly ſilent, and let the matter 
alone, as none of our buſineſs. What a vaſt 
number of cenſures would be ſtifled in the 
birth, if ſuch meaſures were conſcientiouſly 
obſeryed? _ 

Another thing deſerves conſideration upon 
this head. We ſhall be guilty of raſh judging, 
if we condemn men without being appriſcd 
of the particular circumſtances that led them 
to the actions in queſtion. The. ſame thing 
may be lawful and even commendable in ſome 
circumſtances, which in others would be wor- 
thy of blame; or at leaſt may deſerve a mild- 
er cenſure, if it cannot be wholly vindicated : 
And we ſhall judge very raſhly, if we make not 
allowances for the ſpecial differences of peo- 
ples caſe, in judging of their actions. The 
Phariſees cenſured Chriſt's diſciples for pluck- 
ing the cars of corn on the ſabbath-day, Mat. 
xii. as if it was a criminal violation of that 
cred reſt; not conſidering their hunger, and 
that ſuch a light refreſhment fitted them ſors the 
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ſervice of the day, inſtead of breaking in upon 
it, and that God will have mercy rather than 
ſacrifice, as our Saviour argues. The eircum- 
ſtances of men in innumerable inſtances quite 
alter the moral nature of actions, and in o- 
thers make a vaſt difference in degrees of guilt: 
And he is an unjuſt and haſty judge, who cen- 
ſures at random without taking theſe things 
into conſideration. "OS 
3. Nen JOG is alſo forbidden. When 
either the judgment we form proceeds from 
pique or diſlike of the perſon, rather than ab- 
horrence of evil; or when it is not equally 
extended to all who are equally concerned. 
If we ſhould cenſure others for a thing, 
with which we arc cqually chargeable our- 
ſelves, though it be really faulty, yet the cen- 
ſure would come very ill from us. It is into- 
lerable to reproach another with drunkenneſs, 
or cheating, or idleneſs, or covetouſneſs, if 
at the ſame time you are guilty of the fame 
crimes, Rom. ii. 1. Thou art mexcuſable, O 
man, hu xc thou art that judgeſt ; for 
where thou judgeſt another, thou condemn- 
eſt thy felf; for thou that judgeſt, doſt the 
ame thing. Can you forbear bluſhing, while 
you reprove or reproach them upon ſuch an 
account? And this indeed greatly aggravates 
any ſcandals given by magiſtrates or miniſters, 
by parents or heads of families, or by any 
. whole province or profeſſion it peculiarly is to 
bear teſtimony againſt the ſins of others. Up. 
on this account the Apoſtle expoſtulates with 
W165 68 the 
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the Jews, who valued themſelves upon know- 
ing much more than the Gentiles, and were 
ready to pals ſevere cenſures on them. Rom. ii. 
21, &c. Thon which teac heſt another, teacheſt 
tho not thy ſelf ? Thou which . 4 
man ſhould not ſteal, doſt thon ſteul!? 

It we cenſure ſmaller faults in others with 
more rigour than we do greater of our own, 
though they ſhould not be juft of the ſame 
Kind, it is very unjuſt and uncqual. If we are 

ick at obfcrving, according to our Savfour's 

fion, 4 mote in our brother's eye, bur are 
infenſible of a beam in our own: To ſich 
Chrift addreſſes in this context, ver. 5: Thou 
apocrite, * caſt out the beam out of thine 
obne then ſhalt thou ſee clearly to caſt 
out the 44 5 out of thy brother's eye. It is 
odious both to God and man, to animadvert 
rigorouſly upon the blemiſhes of others, hen 
our own character is ſullied with blacker ſtains. 

If we cenſuxe that ſtrongly in an adverſary; 
which paſſes for little or nothing in a friend: 
If that ſhall be repreſented as a heinous crime 
in a man we do not like, ho follows not with 
us or is not of our party, which can be caſily 
overlooked in a favourite or a man attached to 
us; this is judging with refpect of per fons, 
which is a very bad character of a judge. 

4. Uncharitable judging is alſo to be guarded 
againſt : All ſuch cenſures as are not agreeable 
to the rules that candor and charity would pre- 


{cribe. 
If 
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If we give way to ſuſpicions and jealouſies 


of people at random, without any proper foun- 


dations to ſupport them. Theſe are the evil 
ſurmizings ſpoken of in 1 Tim. vi. 4. Where- 
as charity thinketh no evil, till obliged by evi- 
dence, 1 Cor. xiii. 5. | 

When we. put the worſt conſtructions upon 
actions, while they will admit of better. The 
People of Iſrael were too haſty in this matter 
with reference to their brethren; of the two 
tribes and an half, who, when they were ſet- 
tled on one ſide of Jordan, built an altar 
there for a good and lawful end. The other 
tribes. immediately upon the news of it con- 
clude, but too uncharitably, that they had 
built this. altar to turn away from following 
the Lord: Whereas they ſoon found, that no 
ſuch thing was intended. The ſtory is in Foſh. 
xxii. - There was ſome zeal for the true religion 
in theſe reſenting tribes, but they put too rigo- 
rous and invidious a conſtruction upon an inno- 
cent action of their brethren, and it was like 
to have had ill effects, for they reſolved at firſt 
to go up ta war agatpſi' them, vcr. 12. But 
their heat ſubſided, and they had ſo much pru- 
dence, before they executed their reſolution, 
as to ſend a deputation to know the truth ofthe 


caſe, who. ſoon found that they had put much 


too hard an interpretation upon the conduct of 
their brethren. ui NUN 


If we take upon us to judge of mens 
thoughts and intentions, while we can find 
nothing to reproach in their actions. As ſuch 
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cenſures are pragmatical, ſo they are highly 
uncharitable. We ſhould hope their ends and 
principles are good, when their actions are re- 
gular. To infinuate the contrary, is indeed a 
direct imitation of the devil, who is the moſt 
flaming inſtance upon record of ſuch vile un- 
charitableneſs, in the caſe of Fob. God had 
bleſſed Job with a courſe of great proſperity : 
Satan therefore would infinuate his religion to 
be entirely mercenary : Job. i. 9. Doth Fob 
ſerve God for nought ? It was indeed a poſſible 
ſuppoſition, for all that men could know, that 
Fob might not be ſincere ; but it was a vile ſug- 
geſtion to inſinuate that this was fact, when all 
external appearances were otherwiſe. So bad 
a precedent ſhould effectually ſct vey honeſt 
man againſt the imitation of it. 

When we venture to judge of mens ſtate 
and condition in reference to divine acceptance, 
upon grounds which are not deciſive by the 
expreſs rules of the Goſpel: Either on account 
of miſtaken opinions in religion, or ſome faults 
in practice. We know not how far theſe may 
conſiſt with ſincerity in other people; nor what 
allowances the great judge of all may ſee fit 
to make in particular circumſtances, which are 
obvious to his notice, though they eſcape ours; 
nor is it any part of our buſineſs to enter into 
this matter. 

If we cenſurc men in the Jump, as if there 
was nothing valuable in them, over-looking 
many. commendable excellencies, becauſe of 
ſome rcal or ſuppoſed faults in them; this is 

not 
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not charitable. How often is it ſeen, that 
a man once highly careſſed and commended, 
ſhall preſently be run down and diſgraced 
by the ſame perſons, if he happen to differ 
from them in ſome favoured notion, or even 
in a point of conduct? All his merits and 
amiable qualities are forgotten, and all muſt 
be done to blacken him. This is vile e 
ritableneſs. 

When we impute to others opinions and 
conſequences that they diſown. It is very law- 
ful and charitable to endeavour to ſhew, men 
whom we think miſtaken, - that ſuch or ſuch 
conſequences follow from their avowed opi- 
nions; this is one proper mean to convince 
them of their error. But it is uncharitable 
and injurious. to charge them with actually 
holding thoſe very conſequences, when they 
utterly diſown them, and, profeſs. that they 
fee not their e with their u 
Nesse 
Io interyroe- calamities chat befal pecgle, 
as ſpecial judgments of God for ſomething 
we diſlike in them, without very clear and 
full evidence to ſupport ſuch a perſuaſion, can 
by no means eſcape the imputation of uncha- 
kritableneſs. Alas theſe conſtructions are 
much more frequently the language of paſ- 
ſion, and prejudice, and private reſentment, 
than of reaſon or true religion. The judg- 
ee es are a great deep; and it is 

very ſeldom that we can ſafely pronounce, 
— God intended to bear teſtimony a- 
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gainſt this or that ſin of others, in the afflic- 
tions that come upon them in the courſe of 
his Providence. But angry men ſerve their 
purpoſes by ſuch bold reflections, inflaming 
others againſt people whom they diſlike by this 
uncharitable ſuppoſition, that they are decla- 
red to be hated of God, and that he intereſts 
himſelf in their quarrels. Chriſt cautions his 
hearers againſt forming ſuch dangerous con- 
clufions from the calamities of others, di- 
recting them not to think men upon that ac- 
count greater ſinners man their metgnboHts, 
Timke xiii. 1 

If we are anready to aa fale tokens of 
repentance even for real faults, this is uncha- 
ritable. It is a temper too frequent, if people 
have done ill things, preſently to judge them 
incurable; if they are ſeduced into that which 
we think a dangerous error, 'to 'give them 
over. - Whereas at the worſt charity hopeth 
all things, 1 Cor. xiii. 7. that if any are o. 
therwiſe-minded from what we eſteem im- 
portant truth, if they give us ground in cha- 
rity to believe their integrity, God ſball reveal 
even' this unto them, Phil. iii. 15. And if 
men own their faults or miſtakes, while un- 
charitable jealouſy” may ſurmiſe many objec- 
tions in the way of crediting them, charity 
will not enter inte ſecret thir 


ngs that be- 
long to God; but gladly reſtore 4 mam that 
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To publiſh the real faults of others with- 
out A juſt occaſion, is carrying our judgment 
beyond the bounds of charity. If we can 
hope. to reclaim them by private admonition, 
we ſhould not chuſe to proceed farther to 
their diſadvantage, To bring them upon the 
publick ſtage, and cxpoſe them to the cenſure 
of others, where the welfare of our neigh- 
bour or publick juſtice do not require it, ſerves 
no good end. That which we render, chari- 
ty beareth all things, 1 Cor xiii. 7. a ory, 
would be more properly rendred, concealeth 
all things. Which falls in with St. Peter's 
obſervation, that charity covereth a multi- 
Fade of ſims, 1 Pet. iv. 8. 

And to add one inſtance more; When 
innocent people are involved in a cenſure 
with the guilty, this is a notorious breach of 
charity. A whole party ſhall ſuffer reproach 
for the crime of a ſingle man, who happened 
to bear the ſame name of religious diſtinc- 
tion with them: Or a whole profeſſion ſhall 
be inſulted for the knavery or unjuſtifiable 
practices of ſome particular men belonging to 
it. This method of judging would leave no 
bounds to cenſoriouſneſs. Every man's faults 
ſhould be laid at his own door, and be no 
farther imputed to any other, than as their 
avowed principles directly juſtify them, or 
they can be proyed to be actual confederates 
in the practice. 


U. 1 proceed to conſider the motive, by 
1 2 which 
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which this prohibition is inforced. Judge 
not, that ye be not judged. Which is 
_w hened by an expreſs declaration in ver. 
or with what judgment ye judge, ye 

ſhall be judged; and with what 2 ye 
mete, it al be meaſured to you again. This 
may be applied to retaliation either from men 
or from God. 
1. We ſhould not be cenſorious of others, 
as ever we would not be ſerved by men in the 
ſame kind. They may be faulty indeed in 
making ſuch returns; but it can hardly be ex- 
pected, that hen other men ſec that we make 
free with their characters, they will not make 
free with ours: They will even think them- 
ſelves obliged in their on defence to ſcan our 
actions more narrowly than they would other- 
wiſe do; and very probably in their turn be 
as raſh and uncharitable upon us, as we have 
been upon them. Divine Providence wiſely 
and juſtly ſo permits it, that men who fiſh for 
ſcandal, are very often met with in their own 
way; and it ſeems to give a general ſatisfac- 
tion, when they are effectually expoſed. 
2. We ſhould avoid cenſoriouſneſs, as e- 
ver we would eſcape the PE of mne 
For, 

ra, Without repentance, we may 8 
that he will ſeverely animadvert upon this fe 
in particular. Which upon many accounts 
may be eſteemed a yery great and heinous fin. 
It is a direct invaſion of God's province: 
Either anticipating the work of the great day; 
b on 
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on which account the Apoſtle exhorts the Co- 
rinthians, 1 Epiſt. iv. 5. Fudge nothing before 
the time, until the Lord come, who both will - 
bring to light the hidden things of darkneſs, 
and will make manifeſt the counſels of the 
hearts : Pretend not to judge of things out 
of the cognizance of men now, and that are 
deſigned to be ſo till the great day; as the 
ſecrets of the heart; otherwiſe you will u- 
ſurp God's place. Or it is judging men for 
things, wherein they are not at all accountable 
to us, but to God only; judging his ſervants 
in things which concern none but their maſter 
and themſelves: As in matters which he hath, 
left indifferent, or which neither the good of 
ſociety, nor the appointment of God require 
to be called before any human tribunal. o 
art thou that judgeſt another's ſervant? to. 
his own. maſter he ſtandeth or falleth, Rom. 
xiv. 4. Why doſt thou judge or ſet at nought 
thy brother? for we ſball all ſtand before the 
judgment: ſeat of Chriſt, ver. 10. And every 
one of us ſball give account of himſelf toGod; 
ver. 12. In ſuch matters, as the Apoſtle. is 
there ſpeaking ot, every man is to give ac- 
count of himſelf to God, but men have no 
right to call one another to account: There- 
fore to judge another in thoſe things, is to 
thruſt ourſelves into God's province. And 
will not God, think you, chaſtiſe ſuch arro- 
gance ? It is alſo very injurious to our neigh- 
bour. Evil ſurmizes of him weaken our 
own affcftipn ; and if we ſpread them abroad, 
— 1 may 
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may leſſen his reputation with others, and draw 
many pernicious conſequences after them; for 
which we ſhall juſtly be accountable, as long 
as they ſpring from a ſinful action of ours, 
and ſuch effects might be foreſeen likely to 
enſue. And wie may add to all the reſt; that 
it is a practice, wherein we cannot but be 
ſelf- condemned, if we reflect how we ſhould 
reſent the like treatment in our own caſe, 
Every' man inveighs at unjuſt cenſures, when 
he feels the laſh of them : And may not the 
judge of all be reaſonably expected, if we 
ſhould ſo ſinite our fellow- ſervants to ſay, Out 

— oWn — will Judge thee, thou 
wicked ſervant ? © 

2%, We may expect that God will pro- 
eced with rigour in judging our offences againſt 
him, if we are rigid cenſors of our neigh- 
bours. We can have no reaſon to complain, 
if God ſhall treat us according to the mea- 
ſures We obſerve to others. He will never 
indeed exceed the meaſures of juſtice, howe- 
ver we act; he will not ſo retaliate in his 
ceedings; but if we allow uncharitableneſs, 
we are to expect no mercy, Jam. ii. 13. He 
Pall have judgment without mercy, that hath 
ſhewed no mercy. And what then muſt bo · 
come of us ? If God be ſtrict to mark all our 
real iniquities, can we ſtand ? Can we anſwer 
him for one of a thouſand of our actions? 
The uncharitable are excluded from any hope 
of the benefit of Goſpel-grace, | God -grant 
ns that we may have mctcy on ourſelves, 
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by being more merciful in our cenſures of 
others. 

1 might now in the cloſe of this ſubject pur- 
ſue ſuch reflections as theſe: 

That this is one remarkable inſtance of gd. 
lineſs having the promiſe of this life and that 
which is to come ; that there is in particular 
an ordinary connection between charitable 
judging on our part, and mild and gentle 
cenſures from others in the world; and that 
thoſe who throw about cenſures at random, 
commonly meet with very cutting returns: 
And eſpecially that great regard will be had 
in the future judgment of God to men's pre- 
ſcent conduct in this matter. 

That the neglect of this precept is a me- 
lancholy inſtance, how little true Chriſtiani- 
ty. is practiſed among thoſe who profeſs it ; 
when this notorious vice of uncharitable judg- 
ing prevails ſo much cvery where. 

But I chuſe rather to ſhut up, this diſcourſc 
with ſome proper directions for guarding us 
againſt a cenſorious ſpirit. 

Let it be a ſcttled reſolution with us, to 
maintain a good opinion of cycry man in par- 
ticular, . till we are obliged by evidence to 
quit it. This is a duty we owe to God and 
man; and our ſuſpicions, eſpecially our re- 
flections, ſhould. never out- run or exceed the 
diſcovery men make of themſelves. 

Often recollect the evils included in cen- 


ſoriouſneſs, and that are uſed to attend it. 
Y 4 That 
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That it arrogates divine prerogatives, is a' 
conſtant. act of injuſtice to our neighbour,” 
and a plain violation of the golden rule of 
doing to others as we would be done un- 
to. And befides the retaliations to be fear - 
ed from the reſentment of men and the 
righteous judgment of God for it; there 
is one thing fit to be often thought of by 
an ingenious mind: That in the ſerious re- 
view of our ſpirits and actions, conſcience 
will never reproach us for having admitted 
too favourable an opinion of any man, but 
we ſhall always have reaſon to blame out 
ſelves, when we find chat we thought too . 
hardly of him. 
Mie ſhould carefully avoid and mortify 
the uſual incentives to this temper. Idle- 
neſs and want of good imployment often 
leads people to this vile practice; many ſet 
up, for judges of others, becauſe they have 
nothing clſc to do. Selfiſnneſs and pride 
are common principles of cenſoriouſneſs; men 
think too highly of themſelves, and are 
ſtrongly tenacious of their own intereſts ; 
and imagining other people to ſtand in the 
way of their reputation or advantage, they 
know not how to leſſen them but by de- 
tration and uncharitable cenfurcs. Violent 
attachment to a party is very often the pa- 
rent of this crime. The charity of ſome, 
like that of the Fews of old, is confined 
to thoſe of their own way; and fo they 


give 
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give themſelves an unconſcionable liberty to 
expoſe and blacken other people. This par- 
ty-zeal has in every age been the foundation 
of the greateſt exceſſes. Whereas if we would 
but enlarge the community of love, as our 
Maſtcr has taught us to do, to all mankind ; 
and our brotherly love to all that hold the 
head; this would cxtinguiſh the deſire of 
cenſure. 

We ſhould eſpecially think frequently of 
the number and greatneſs of our own faults, 
and our need of allowances both from 
God and men. If wg arc not ſtrangers at 
home, it is certain we are privy to many 
more irregularities and defects of our own, 
than we can be of any other man: if 
we arc not "conſcious of the fame enor- 
mous ſins as ſome publickly commit ; yet we 
muſt be ſenſible of very many particulars 
which will not bear à ſtrict ſcrutiny, but 
need gracious indulgence from the bleſſed 
God daily: Let us judge our ſelves for 
theſe, and we ſhall be very tender in judg- 
ing others. We cannot but diſcern many 
parts of our own conduct, which are capable 
of an ill conſtruction by other men, tho' we 
ſhould be confcious of our own honeſt in- 
tention in them: How ſhould we complain, 
if our neighbours ſhould take them by the 
worſt handle? Let not us then do fo by them 
but judge favourably and charitably, /z/# we 
plſo be tempted, 

| Fipally, 
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Finally, think often, how gentle and long 
ſuffering God has becn to us altcady; and — 
if he enter into judgment with us, we aan have 
no hope for eternity; * we judge our 
ſelues impartially, and our ncighbours chari- 
tably, we al not be Judged | 
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1 Con. V. 8. The latter part. 


Hut with the unleavened bread of 
ſmeerity and truth. 757 


E Apoltle had in the ſeventh 
PSS vc repreſented Chriſt as our 
17 a over ſacrificed for us. 
That is ; In his becoming a 

Ml 8 Ws ſacrifice for us, he reſembled 
— the paſcal /ambs, which were 
ſlain by the 1ſraelrtes in Egypt. When God 
was about to accompliſh the deliverance of his 
? 
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people out of the houſe of bondage, and Pha- 
raoh was unwilling to let them go, God in- 
flicted many judgments upon Egypt; and af. 
ter others, appointed a deſtroying angel to paſs 
through the land, and to ſlay all the firſt-born 
in every houſe, from the royal-palace down to 
the meaneſt family. But he was pleaſed, in 
order to make a gracious diſtinction in the caſe 
of the 1/7aelites from that of the Egyptians, 
to appoĩnt them to ſlay a lamb for cyery houſe, 
and to ſpfinkle the blood of it upon the ſide- 
poſts and upon the upper door-poſt of their 
houſes; promiſing, that upon ſight of the 
blood, the deſtroying angel ſhould paſs over 
and ſparc their families. Thus, while divine 
vengeance was hanging over the heads of ſin- 
ners, God ſent his own Son to ſhed his blood 
as a ſacrifice; in virtue of which, thoſe, on 
whom it is ſprinkled, who 2 intitled to the 
benefit of it according to the Goſpel-· conſtitu- 
tion, ſhall be * ſpared and palled ovcr 
by God. 

St. Paul having thus redreſerioads Chriſt as 
our paſcal lamb, goes on to preſs the duty of 
Chriſtians in language alluding to the JSewwiſb 
paſloycr. 

The Fews kept a feſtival throughout all their 
generations, in thankful'remembrance of this 
great and gracious deliverance. 80, 'fays he, 
let us Chriſtians keep the feaſt. 

And it was a circumſtance very particularly 
injoined in the cclebration of the paſſover, 
that they ſhould cat it with * 
ä c 
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The Hebrew word, Mat ſoth, which is ſo 
rendred, ſtrictly imports as much as pure and 
ſmcere bread, that is, unmixed with leaven. 
In alluſion to this, the Apoſtle .exhorts Chri- 
ſtians to keep the feaſt with a qualification that 
anſwers to that figure. As the Iſraelites were 
to remove leaven out of their houſes before 
the paſſover; ſo we ſhould lay aſide he w 
leaven, the leauen of malice and wickedne 

all ſorts of known ſin, either in corrupt 

tion or ſinful — and keep the feaſt with 
the unleavened bread of ſincerity and truth. 
Chriſt himſelf warns his Diſciples againſt Hy- 
pocriſy, under the ſame alluſion of leaven, 
Luke xii. 1. He began to ſay unto his Diſciples 
firſt of all, [ ye of the leaven of the 
Phariſees, which is hypocriſy. 

We may. underſtand the "Apoſtle, by the 
phraſe of * the feaſt, to have the Lord's 
ſupper particularly in his eye; which is to 
Chriſtians juſt ſuch a commemorative ſign of 
the ſacrifice of Chriſt, as all the Jewiſh paſ- 
ſovers in aftcr-ages were of that in Egypt. 
And ſo the text would be a direction to us for 
the frame which is eſpecially neceſſary in obſer- 
ving that particular feſtival. 

But I apprehend, with the general ſtream of 
interpreters, that the Apoſtle had not his eye ſo 
much to that ordinance in particular, as to a 
chriſtian courſe in general, correſpondent to 
che Jewiſb paſſover. As if he had ſaid, «Let 
« your whole lives be like their paſſover, an 

d £xcicilc of praiſe and ſervice and obedience 
« tq 
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ce to God, as it becomes thoſe who are re- 
t deemed by Chriſt from ſo great evils and by 
cc ſo gteat a price; but then ſet that all be done 
« with the anleaventd bread of fincerity and 

After al Ahr has been daid of the chriſtian 
temper, in the characters of it, and 
in the principal branches of which it conſiſts; 
I would in the laſt place conſider ſome qualifi- 
cations, which ſhould: run through every 
branch of the chriſtian And this 
is a proper foundation for diſcourſing 
on that, with which I chuſe to begin, eee 
for it is here recommended as a 
quiſite in the whole of one clean; qbedi 
ence. 

In the proſecution of it, 1 would ew. If, 
The nature of Goſpel-fimeerity. And 24y, 
Our engagements to fee, that this be a quali- 
c 
per and life. 


I. Let us inquire into the nature of Goipel- 
ſincerity. 

Two words are uſed in the tert, cd, 
to ſignify much the ſame thing. The former, 
tranflated {azerity, is as much as to fay, 4 
thing which may be beſt judged of in clear 
ſun-ſhine . A counterfeit will not bear the 
light ; but that which is ve will: Such is 


— — — 
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ſincerity. Or it may be an alluſion to the 
judgment paſt upon grain, whenit is winnow- 
e; whereby that which is valuable, is ſepara- 
ted from the reſt. * Sincerity will bear ſifting, 
and will appear the better for it. The other 
word * ſignifies reality, in oppoſition to that 
which is feigned or a meer appearance. And 
when fincerity and truth is recommended by the 
emblem of unleavened bread, or pure and un- 
mixed bread, it denotes ſimplicity which we 
find joined with godly ſincerity, 2 Cor. i. 12. 
The word tranſlated ſimplicity e, ſignifies being 
without folds, a metaphor that intimates at 
open and undiſguiſed behaviour. It was the 
character of Jacob, that he _— — 
Gen. Xxv. 27. The Greek verſion imports 4 
man not formed or ſbaped, that is, to — a 
turn. Sincerity is the ſame thing, which the 
Scripture ſo often expreſſes by aprightneſi; and 
is oppoſed to and hypocriſy, which we 
are called to lay aſide, 1 Pet. ii. 1. The de- 
{cription of the bleſſed man is given from his 
— Pſal. xxxii. 2. In whoſe ſpirit there 
1s ho 4 That — is Nathanaels, Joh. i. 47. 
fraelite indeed, in whom” there is no 


e religious ſincerity will comprehend in 
it the following „ 6 
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1. A 


Vol. II. 
1. A ſingle intention and aim to pleaſe 
God and approve ourſelves to him through our 
whole courſe. That it is our principal ſtudy to 
be well · accepted with him, before all other con- 
ſiderations, and above all other motives of act- 
ing; and that we reſolve to conduct ourſelves 
chiefly, and in bar to any thing elſe, by the 
hope of his favour and the fear of his diſplea- 
ſure. This is meant by having the eye ſingle, 
Luke xi. 34. To which à double minded man 
ſtands oppoſed, Farm. i. 8. who has ſome deſire 
to pleaſe God, but is in ſuſpence between that 
and other motives of acting; the balance now 
turns one way, and then another: It is truly 
ſaid concerning ſuch a man, that he ig umſta - 
ble in all his ways. But the baſis of ſincerity 
is this, that whatever we do, we do it unto 
the Lord, and not to men, Col. iii. 23. As 
far as we ſuffer ourſelves to be ſwayed by o- 
ther conſiderations more than by a regard to 
God, and eſpecially when we are carried away 
by other inducements to run the riſque of lo- 
ſing his favour and falling under his diſpleaſure ; 
ſo far a breach is made upon Goſpel-ſincerity ; 
whether it be the pleaſing of other men, or 
the advancement of our own worldly intereſt, 
that is ſet up in competition with him, and * 
lowed a preference before him. 

We are indeed allowed, not only to aim at 
our own ſpiritual and eternal advantage, which 
is inſeparably connected with the pleaſing of 
God ; but alſo at our temporal intereſt, When - 


ever it will not interfere with our duty; _ 
0 
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the pleaſing of men, when we can have a 
proſpect of reaching that end with a ſafe con- 
ſcience. But if either of theſe is made our 
main aim, or is purſued at the known hazard 
of offending God; if we ſeck to pleaſe our 
ſelves or other men at this expence, we are 
not the ſervants of Chriſt, Gal. i. 10. Since- 
rity is wanting, as far as a concern to pleaſe 
him hath not the preeminence. 

Not that we can actually be ſuppoſed to 
form this intention in every particular action 
we do. In many caſes it is ſufficient, that this 
deſign be habitual. In actions, where there is 
no ſuſpicion of evil, a man may act with full 
ſincerity, tho there be not a direct and expreſs 
regard had to God therein. But where- ever 
there is deliberation, when there hath been a 
doubt and ſtruggle, whether we ought or ought 
not to do a thing ; there an actual intention to 
pleaſe God and to perform our duty, is neceſſary 


to ſincerity. 


2. An impartial inquiry into our duty is an 
eſſential part of ſincerity. That having fixed 
it for our aim above all things to pleaſe God, 
we diligently apply ourſelves to the uſe of all 
proper and appointed means, according to our 
capacities, to diſcover his mind and will, how 
we ought to walk and to pleaſe God, 1 Theſſ. iv. 
r. Sincerity conſiſts not with a raſhneſs of act- 
ing, or a negligence in enquiry; but neceſſa- 
rily implies a hearty deſire to know what is the 
good and acceptable will of the Lord. A ſin- 
Ccre4man is willing to diſcover his maſter's * 
2 | 0 
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tho it ſhould happen to contradict the ſen- 
timents of which he is moſt firmly perſuaded at 
preſent, or the practices of which hitherto he 
hath been moſt tenacious; and ready to change 
his mind or his courſe upon conviction. 

He not only cannot ſatisfy himſelf to ſnut 
his eyes againſt light, when it is offered him; 
but diligently applies himſelf to the means of 
information. He will conſult the dictates 
of his own mind, and carefully ſearch the word 
of God, and gladly embrace any opportunity 
by which he may be aſſiſted to underſtand the 
meaning of it better. He is deſirous to be 
free from prejudice and prepoſſeſſions that 
might give him a wrong biaſs, and hinder 
him from the admiſſion of light and proper 
evidence, from whatever quarter, and by what- 
ever means it is offered him. And therefore 
as conſcious of his own liableneſs ro miſtake, 
and how ealy it is to have latent prejudices of 
which a man-may not be particularly ſenſible 
at the time, he often applies to God by earneſt 
prayer, that he would be his guide and teacher, 
and would relieve him by his grace againſt every 
ſinful biaſs and wrong impreſſion or influence 
he may be under. Lord, what wilt thon 
have me to do? is the frequent language of 
his heart: What I know not, teach thou me. 
He ſcts himſelf to prove all things, as he hath 
opportunity; to conſider, and make the moſt 
impartial judgment tliat he can upon the means 
of information. And as ſenſible of his con- 
tinuing imperfection, he ſtill follows * 
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know the Lord, and would ever remain opem 
to light. This of upright inquiry is a great 
branch of ſincerity. 

It is obſervable, that Nathaniel had that 
illuſtrious character given him by Chriſt, of 
being an Iſraelite indeed, in whom was no 
guile, upon his diſcovering himſelf to be an 
impartial inquirer. He had as yet no actual 
knowledge of Chriſt. Upon Philip's telling 
him, John i. 45. We have found him, of 
whom Moſes inthe law, and the prophets did 
write, Feſus of N. azareth : N athaniel, like 
a man careful not to be deceived in a matter 
of the greateſt Importance, as this was, whe- 
ther Jeſus was the promiſed Meſſiah, 9 
propoſes an objection which ſtarted in his 
mind upon what Philip had ſaid ; Can any 
good thing, ſays he, come out of N. Fanart ? 
ver. 46. Either the meanneſs of the place, 
or the bad character of the inhabitants, might 
lead him to ſuſpect it. Or he might be pre- 
poſſeſſed with the ſame miſtaken "ſentiment, | 
which ſome teachers of the law expreſſed in 
John vii. 52. that no prophet could come out 
of Galilee. Or yerhaps he underſtood Philip 
to mean, that Jeſus was born in Nazareth 
and then knowing with the reſt of the Fews 
from Mzcah's prophecy, that Chriſt was to be 
born at Bethlehem, till he was ſet right in 
this fact, he could not yet get over the ob- 
jection. Philip, without ſtanding to anſwer 
him, it may be without being able to do it, 


. becauſe he was yet but a young Diſciple, 
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preſſes Nathaniel to come and ſee; to go along 
wich him and converſe with Chriſt, that he 
might make a frial himſelf whether there was 
not reaſon to think the ſame of Chriſt that 
Philip did. Nathaniel, like a truly upright 
and conſcientious man, as he would not take 
ſo great a matter upon truſt without evidence; 

ſo on the other hand he would not neglect an 
| rtunity of better information, when he 
was ſo fairly led to it; but gocs along with 
P to Jeſus. And no ſooner was he come 
within hearing, but before any converſation 
has paſt, Chriſt receives him with this enco- 
mium 3 Behold an Iſraelite indeed, in whom 
there is no guile! Wherein our Lord emi- 
nently fixes this character upon an impartial 
inquirer after truth. As if he had ſaid, © Thou 
4 haſt ated like an honeſt and ſincere man, 
« both in the objections thou haſt ſtarted a- 
&« gainſt me, and in coming to make a farther 
4e trial. Thou didſt without favour or affec- 
« tion ſay of me, what thou thoughteſt agree- 
«. able to Scripture; and yet upon Philips 
« invitation art come to inquire whether thou 
4 canſt diſcover any thing more certain. Thou 
es haſt neither ſhewn a raſh credulity, in taking 
« me for the Meſſiah without proper evidence; 
nor an unperſuadable obſtinacy, in refuſing 
tc to uſe the means in thy power for better 
information. This is worthy of a ſincere 
cc man. 

3. An entire and univerſal application to 
the * of far as it is known, 
without 


- 
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without ſtated and allowed reſerves and ex- 
ceptions. Sinccrity comprchends integrity in 
it, or making conſcience of the whole compaſs 
of known duty. 

If our governing end be to pleaſe God, we 
ſhall as carefully purſue that end, where we 
have only that motive, as where there are o- 
ther conſiderations likely to influence, beſide 
the pleaſing of God. And really there is no trial 
of our ſincere and impartial regard to God,more 
clear and deciſive than this, to obſerve how we 
ſtand affected to thoſe parts of religion, to which 
God and our own conſciences alone are privy. 
For inſtance, 

We ſhall be as carcful about the exerciſe 
of every grace and virtue in the in ward frame 
and temper of the Heart, as in the viſible ac- 
tion that ſhould flow from it. A hypocrite 
is ſatisfied to make clean the out ſide of the 
of and of the platter, tho within he be full 
0 


extortion and exceſs, Mat. xxiii. 25. But 
ncerity will concern itſelf about the inward 
diſpoſition; in mortifying the thought of. fool- 
zſbneſs, as well as the fruit of it in the life; 
and in cultivating a right temper of ſoul to 
God and man, as well as a blameleſs outward 
behaviour to both. A ſincere man will bewail 
the ſins which go no farther than thought, 
if he is conſcious that his heart gave in to 
them, rhough the conception ſhould by ſome 
means or other prove abortive: And both in 
his devotions to God and his tranſactions with 
men, he will be ſolicitous not only to eſcape 
Bs the 


the cenſure of men, but that the actions they are 
ready to commend flow from an inward prin- 
ciple; and that diſpoſitions be not wanting in 
the heart correſpondent to all the /;ght ſbewn 
ore men. | 

For the ſame reaſon ſincerity will engage to 
equal care in private conduct, as when we are 
upon the publick ſtage. It will not allow a 
man to be a Libertine in ſecret, as long as he 
appears in open view a man of probity and vir- 
tue; nor to be an Atheiſt at home, while he 
wears the mask of a Saint abroad; nor to be 
in a readineſs to practiſe a baſe trick, when he 
can hope for concealment, while he appears 
accurately juſt in caſes where he knows he is 
ſtrictly obſerved. An upright man makes con- 
ſcience of owning God in his family and his 
_ Cloſet, as well as of publick worſhip ; and will 
be as carcful to maintain life and ſcriouſneſs 
in the one as in the other. It is probable, 
that Chriſt points at ſomething of this nature 
in Nathaniel's caſe, when he tells him, Before 
that Philip called thee, when thou waſt un- 
der the fig-tree, I ſaw thee, John i. 48. Poſ- 
ſibly he was there in retirement, engaged in 
holy meditation and devotion; and Chriſt 
lets him know, that when he was there a- 
lone, out of the reach of any human eye, he 
{aw and obſerved him. It is plain, that ſome 
ne tranſaction of importance paſſed there, 
| e Nathaniel declares himſelf immedi- 
ately to be convinced of Chriſt's extraordinary 
character, from his being able to give him a 
| | hint 
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hint of this; and it is cqually plain, that it 
was ſome good thing that he had done in 
private, becaurſe Chriſt, inſtead of reproving 
him for it, produces this as an additional evi- 

dence, that he had not ſpoke at random in pro- 
nouncing him an Iſraelite indeed. The rea- 
ſon, why a ſincere man is the ſame in private 
as in publick, is in truth becauſe he never 
thinks himſelf alone, but always in the pre- 
ſence of God, as well as of his own conſcience; 
and that conſideration has principal weight 
with him. 

And ſincerity diſpoſcs to pay an indiſcri- 
minate regard to God's authority; or an equal 
reſpect to it in all caſes, where we can diſco- 
ver it: That it be allowed to command and 
{way the whole man; ſo that we are willing 
to receive any thing for truth upon his teſti- 
mony; and any thing for law upon the ſig- 
nification of his wil; and to conſecrate all 
that we have and are to his ſervice without 
reſerve. It is a falſe and diſſembled reſpect 
to God, if we conſcnt not to be at his di- 
rection univerſally and without exception; if 
we count not all his precepts concerning all 
things to be right, and hate not every falſe 
way, Pſal. cxix. 128. I ſay not, that any 
man performs actually perfect, unſinning obe- 

dience; but that it is inconſiſtent with Go- 
ſpel ſincerity to have a fixed and known ex- 
ception againit any particular branch of du- 
ty, or in ſtared favour of any irrcgular habit 
Z 4 or 
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or inclination, which we are convinced to be 
ſuch. | 

4. A correſpondence and harmony between 
inward ſentiments and the words and actions, 
is neceſſary to conſtitute ſincerity. | 

This muſt be maintained in the affairs of 
religion, if we would approve ourſelves to 
be ſincere. It will forbid us to profeſs or act 
any thing in matters of belief or worſhip, 
different from the inward perſuaſion of onr 
minds. The charge, which the Apoſtle Paul 
lays upon Peter, is obſervable to this purpoſe, 
Gal. ii. 11, ——14. hen Peter was come to 
Antioch, I withſtood him to the face, becauſe 
he was to be blamed. For before that cer - 
tain came from James, he did eat with the 
Gentiles ; but when they were come, he with- 
drew, and ſeparated himſelf, fearing them 
which were of the circumciſion. And the 
other Fews diſſembled likewiſe with him, in- 


ſemuch that Barnabas alſo was carried away 


with the diſimulation. But I ſaw that they 


walked not uprightly, according to the truth 


of the Goſpel. . The caſe was this; Peter 
was perſuaded, that it was a truth of the Go- 
ſpel, that there was no difference to be made 
between thoſe who embraced Chriſtianity, 
whether they received circumciſion or not: 
He was one of the firſt of the Fewiſh' con- 
verts, whom God took care in the moſt ſolemn 


manner to convince of this truth in the caſe 


of Cornelius, Acts x. He had aftcd for a 
time 
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time agreeable to this ſentiment, converſing 
freely with the converted Gentiles, without 
any regard to the ceremonial diſtinction of 
meats : But when ſome converted eus, who 
were tenacious of the Law of Moſes, came 
down where he was; left he ſhonld offend 
thoſe, bigots, he withdrew from the Gentile 
converts, as if they were unfit for the free fo- 
cicty of Chriſtians of the circumcifion : And 
this had ſuch an influence, as to carry other 
Jewiſb converts, even Barnabas himſelf, to 
the ſame dividing practice. This St. Paul calls 
diſſimulation, not walking nprightly according 
fo the truth of the Goſpel ; and declares, that 
Peter was to be blamed for it. And with- 
out doubt it was an intrenching upon Chriſtian 
ſincerity z ſeeming to profeſs, contrary to his 
inward perſuaſion, that ceremonial diſtintions 
were yet in force, when he knew that they 
were aboliſhed. The Goſpel, we ſce, will 
not countenance an action that in fair con- 
ſtruction is repugnant to our principles; much 
leſs will it allow us to make a contrary pro- 
feſſion. | 

And the fame honeſt agreement between 
our words and hearts ſhould run thro' our be- 
haviour to men. As far as we are conducted 
by ſincerity, we ſhall not pretend to friend- 
ſhip, where really we have none; nor make 
promiſes of kindneſs, where none is intended; 
nor act an unfriendly part behind men's backs, 
after profeſſions of regard and reſpect to their 
faces. Eſpecially, we ſhall not make pretence 


of 
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of friendſhip, on purpoſe to have the greater 
advantage for impoſing on men; or uſe crafty 
inſinuations to draw things from them in the 
freedom of diſcourſe, on deſign of divulging 
thoſe very things afterwards to their diſadvan- 
tage. Sincerity requires fair and deal- 
ing in all our concerns with them. But this 
laſt hath been the ſubject of a particular diſ- 
courſe already *. 


II. I am to ſhew, of what importance it is 
that this qualification ſhould attend us in all 
the exerciſes of the chriſtian temper and duty. 
1. It is expreſly required by divine precept 
in the ſeveral branches of our duty. The new 
man in general, which Chriſtianity teaches us to 
put on, is after God created in true holineſs, 
Eph. iv. 24. The firſt and great command- 
ment, of godlneſs, is thus preſcribed, Mat. 
xxii. 37. Thou ſbalt love the Lord thy God 
with all th — and with all thy ſoul, and 
with all thy mind, Joſh. xxiv. 14. Fear the 
Lord, and ſerve him, in ſincerity and truth. 
And the Goſpel eminently inculcates the ſame 
thing. The hour cometh, and now is, ſays 
Chriſt of the evangelical diſpenſation, which 
was then beginning to dawn, when the true 
worſhippers ſball worſhip the Father in ſpirit 
and in truth ; for the vn. ſeeketh 1 to 


| 
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worſhip him. God is a Spirit, and they that 
worſhip him, muſt worſbip him in ſpirit and. 
in truth, John iv. 23,24. And this is the 
firſt thing preſſed upon Chriſtians in their ap- 
proaches to God, Heb. x. 22. Let us draw 
near with a true heart. The love to Chriſt, 
upon which we can hope for divine grace 
with us, muſt be in ſincerity, Eph. vi. 24. 
And the ſame qualification is inſiſted on in 
our love to our neighbour, 1 John iii. 18. 
My little children, let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth. 
Thus, he that giveth in acts of charity, is re- 
quired to do it with ſimplicity, with integrity 
and unfeigned affection, Rom. xii. 8. and ver. 
9. Let love be without diſſimulation. The 
ſame temper ſhould be carricd into every re- 
lation, and attend the performance of all our 
relative duties ; as it is particularly mentioned 
in the caſe of ſervants, Eph. vi. 5. Servants, 
be obedient, —in ſingleneſs of heart, asunto 
Chriſt. PET 

. is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to our ac- 
ceptance with God. How can that be expec- 
ted to meet with a favourable regard from 

God, which was not in intention done to 
him? Nor can any perſuaſion or practice, 
how agreeable ſoever it may be in it felf to 
the rule, be a faith that gives glory to God, or 
the obedience of faith, which is not the fruit 
of honeſt and impartial inquiry into the mind 
of God: Indeed it is not the homage of a 
reaſonable creature, or of a Chriſtian ; but a 

. raſh 
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raſh and bold adventure, that ſhews little of a 
conſcientious concern whether we be right or 
wrong, and might have happened the one way 
as wellas the other. Partial obedience cannot 
be founded upon an upright regard to God's 
authority, Jam. ii. 10. Whoſoever ſhall keep 
the whole Law, and yet offend m one point, 
that is, live in the ſtated diſregard of one known 
command, is guilty of all; that is, of contem- 
ning the authority upon which all is built. The 
Apoſtle adds the reaſon, ver. 11. For he that 
ſaid, Do not commit adultery, ſaid alſo, Do 
not kill. Now if thou commit not adultery, 
yet i thou kill, thou art become a tranſgreſſor 
of the law. The fame holds good in any 
other precept. And to expett the acceptance 
of any outward regards, while the heart is 
- wanting, is an argument of high contempt of 
God, as if either he had not knowledge to diſ- 
cover, or holineſs to deteſt vile hypocriſy. 
Whereas that is ſo much abhorred by God, 
that the portion of - {ene ' expreſſes the 
ſevereſt puniſhment, Mat. xxiv. 51. Such only 
have their ſins pardoned now, in whoſe ſpirit 
there is no guile, Pſal. xxxii. 2. And they 
only will have them all blotted out, when the 
times of refreſhing ſhall come from the preſence 
of the Lord: And therefore the Apoſtle prays 
for the Philippians, that they might be ſincere 
and without offence till the day of Chriſt, Phil. 
i. 10. Goſpel ſincerity will appear to be of 
the greateſt conſequence in the judgment day. 


3. This 
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This qualification alone can miniſter ſo- 

lid Aion to ourſelves upon reflection. If 
men could always diſcern hy pocriſy, they would 
deteſt it: But this may be out of the c 

zance of creatures. One man may po y 
reach his ends with another by a diſguiſe | 5 
but how. low and empty a ſatisfaction will 
that produce, if he cannot be ſatisfied from 
himſelf ? So the truly good man alone is, 
Prov. xiv. 14. Conſciouſneſs of his own ſin- 
cerity will be a perpctual feaſt to him. Our 
rejoicing is this, ſays St. Paul, the teſtimony 


our conſcience, that in ſimplicity and godl, 
2 with fleſbly wiſdom, but 
grace of God, we have had our 2 Gra 
in Licks world; 2 Cor. i. 12. If our conſciences 
can bear us this teſtimony, it will be a ſpring 
of joy within ourſelves, that depends not up- 
on other peoples eſtimation: We ſball have 
rejoicing in ourſelves alone, and not in ana- 
ther, Gal. vi. 4. It will be a peace, 3 
man can take away; and which will 
comfort and confidence toward God. Me ſtall 
aſſure our hearts S him. For if our heart 
condemn us, eater than our heart, 
and knoweth all rhings. Beloved, if our heart 
condemn us not, then have we confidence to- 
wards God, 1 John iii. 19,—21. We may 
then entertain a juſt aſſurance of his favour 
and acceptance, and have the greateſt free- 
dom and hope in all our applications to him; 
as it follows, ver. 22. And whatſoever we 
ast, we receive of him, becauſe we keep his 
com- 
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commandments, and do thoſe things that are 
pleaſing in his fight. Happy they arc now, 
in every condition, who can appeal to God 
and conſcience for their integrity; while the 
hypocrite muſt evet be either afraid or aſhamed 
of himſelf. | 

4. Sincerity will be the eaſieſt method of 
conduct. What art and pains are needful to 
wear a diſguiſc tolerably? It is uncaſy to a man, 
While he wears it; and odds, but that upon 
ſome opportunity he throws it off, and ſhews 
himſelf in his proper colours. When the 
heart is one way, and the behaviour another, 
under ſome preſent unnatural influence, the re- 
ſtraint muſt be unpleaſant, and maintained with 
difficulty: And therefore the beſt way to ſe- 
cure in all weathers the appearance of piety, and 
purity, and charity, and of every virtue, is to 
make ſure of a hearty diſpoſition to be what 
we would ſeem to be. 

5. Herein we ſhall copy after the moſt il- 
luſtrious and excellent examples. By this the 
ſaints inrolled in the records of Scripture, 
where the Spirit of God hath imbalmed their 
Names, obtained agood report. This was the 
glory of Noah and Fob, that they were x 
right men; and of the excellent of the earth, 
in their ſeveral generations, who have finiſhed 
their courſe well, and whoſe end was peace, 
Pſal. xxxvii. 37. 

But above all, the Lord Jeſus ſhone in this 
character. He was moſt ſincere in purſuing 
the pleaſing of God as his governing — 
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that he could ſay, I do always thoſe things 
that pleaſe him, John viii. 29. He executed 
every thing which was given him in charge, 
without exception or reſerve; fulfilling all 
righteouſneſs ; performing every thing which 
was the duty of the human Nature as ſuch; 
ſubmitting to all the ceremonial obſervances, 
which were of divine appointment and re- 
mained in force during the Fewzſh ceconomy ; 
and compleatly executing all that was incum- 
bent on him by {virtue of the peculiar law of 
the Mediator. So impartial and univerſal was 
his obedience, that he could ſolemnly appeal 
to his Father at the cloſe, John xvii: 4. I have 
finiſhed the work, which thou gave me to 
do. And as he didno ſin, neither was gui 
found in his mouth, 1 Pet. ii. 22. This is ob- 
ſerved concerning him, where the Apoſtle par- 
ticularly repreſents him, as going before us, 
ſbewing us an example, ver. 21. 

Inſincerity on the other hand is moſt di- 
rectly the image of the Devil, that falſe and 
lying ſpirit, who from his craft and deceitful - 
neſs is called the old ſerpent, and repreſented 
as aſſuming all ſhapes and diſguiſes to carry on 
his deſigns ; ſomerimes transforming himſelf 
into an Angel of light, full of cunning and 
ſubtilty, of -wiles and ſtratagems. This view, 
which the Scripture gives of the ſpirits of dark- 
neſs, ſhould ſtrongly poſſeſs our ſouls with the 
deformity and vileneſs of an inſincere temper 
and behaviour. 5 | | 


The 
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The ſubject we have been upon, may very 
ſitly be applied various ways. 

1. As à ſubject of ſorrow, for the evident 
violations of ſincerity among thoſe who wear 
the name of Chriſtians. Indeed we cannot 
without arrogance pretend to fix the charge 
of hypocriſy upon any man, as long as he 
maintains a fair and regular appearance: 
Every man, eſpecially every Chriſtian, ſhould 
be very carcful, that he aſſume not the pro- 
| vince of God, the ſcarcher of hearts, by ar- 

or ſuſpecting other - men's ſincerity, 
when they ſeem religious in the judgment 
of charity. But without entring into the ſe- 
crct things which belong to God, too many 
flagrant inſtances of inſincerity may be ob- 
ſerved and lamented evcry day. How often is 
a pretence of religion cvidently made to ſerve 
the deſign of defrauding men? What tricking 
arts arc A under the maſque of friend- 
ſhip? Such things as theſe, which oſten come 
to open light, may juſtly be the grief of ſerious 
Chriſtians, who know the value of ſincerity in 
it (clf, and how contrary every breach of it 
is to the obligations of Chriſtianity. 

2. As a meaſure of judging our ſelves, 
whether we are in a ftate of acceptance 
with God. Here we may and ought to en- 
ter into the cloſet ſcrutiny of ſincerity. We 
are privy to what paſſes within our ſelves, 
tho we cannot reach the ſecrets of others 
hearts. Conſcience is the candle , 

or 
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Lord within us, to cnable us to diſcern the 
rcal ſtate of our own caſe. Let us therefore 
bring ourſelves within the light and judgment 
of our own conſciences, upon this moſt im- 
portant inquiry, whether we are ſincere, or 
not ? Whether the pleaſing of God is our ordi- 
nary and prevailing deſign and aim? Whether 
we are impartial in our ſearches, what the 
mind and will of God is? Whether univerſal 
obedience to all the known will of God is 
our ſtated aim, and reſolution, and endeavour ? 
Whether there be an agreement between our 
hearts, and our words and actions? Another 
man cannot decide theſe queſtions for us, 
upon which our acceptance with God depends. 
But God knows how the matter ſtands, and we 
may diſcern it, and it is of the utmoſt im- 
portance that we pals a right jndgment our 
ſelves. 

3. As aground of humiliation to the beſt 
for the defects in their ſincerity, as well 
as in every particular branch of goodneſs. 
Sincerity, as preſcribed by the rule, is to be 
conſidered as perfect; as well as the par- 
ticular graces and virtues, of which it is a 
qualification: That is, every failure in any 
of the articles, wherein ſincerity conſiſts, is 
as contrary to fincerity, and as truly a breach 
of our duty; as every degree of doubting 
is contrary to faith, or any violation of 
truth to veracity. And though the grace of 
the Goſpel admits of prevailing ſincerity as 

A a or 4 9 
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- the term of life, as well as of the preva- 
lence of other graces and virtues; yet a 
Chriſtian has rcaſon to humble himſelf be- 
fore God for the defects of his ſinccrity, as 
well as of every other fruit of the ſpirit. 
Tho' we can entertain hope that we have 
been prevailingly ſincere, yet who ſhall dare 
to ſay upon recollection, that he hath been 
perfectly ſincere £ That his intention and de- 
ſign to pleaſe God has been ſo intire, that 
he hath never deviated from it? That he has 
inquired into the mind of God with as 
much diligence and impartiality, as he might 
and ought to have done? That his obedience 
has been as unreſerved and univerſal as it 
might have been? That he hath never been 
guilty of the leaſt diſſimulation or falſe dif- 
guiſe? Now, tho' we may have good reaſon 
to hope for divine acceptance according to the 
grace of the Goſpel, upon the conſciouſneſs of 
ſincerity in a prevailing degree; yet we ſhould 
confeſs and bewail every known defect in it, 
in our temper or conduct, either to God or 
man. 

4. As an engagement to cultivate and ad- 
vance in this excellent qualification. 

How greatly would this bleſſed end be 
promoted, if we would think at every turn 
of the eye of the great God upon us! 
That we are wholly naked and open to 
him, with whom we have to do? If we 
would frequently place outſelves by ”_ 

an 
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and ſerious meditation at the judgment-ſeat 

of Chriſt, when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall 
be revealed? If we conſider, how high ſin- 
ccrity ſtands in divine eſtimation, how va- 
luable it is to all men as far as they can diſ- 
cern it, and what ſatisfaction it will produce 
in our breaſts ? 

Let us then ſtudiouſly mind and practiſe it as 
the principal thing in all the ſeeming good we 
do; either in the acts of picty to God, or of 
juſtice and charity to men. 

Particularly, whenever we keep the Go- 
ſpel-feaſt of the holy ſupper, let not this qua- 
lification be wanting. It is the great thing 
requiſite in every communicant; rhe wedding - 
garment, without which we cannot be wo] 
come gueſts. And it ſhould attend every part 
of our work at that ſolemnity. We ſhould 
be ſincere in the reaſons and ends of obſer- 
ving it, that it be done in pure obedience to 
our Maſter's will, and in hope of that ſpiri- 
tual benefit for which it was appointed. In 
the exerciſe of thoſe diſpoſitions, which ſhould 
attend the remembrance of a dying Saviour; 
ſuch as thankfulneſs for the love of God in 
the work of our redemption ; ſorrow for ſin, 
which ſhould be excited by this. evidence of 
its evil nature, and faith in the promiſes of 
God which are ratified in Chriſt's blood. In 
our deſire of the bleſſings offered us in vir- 
tue of his blood. In our reſolutions of new 
obedience: And in our charity and affection 


to our fellow-Chrilſtians. 
Aa 2 We 
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We have there the higheſt inſtance of un- 
diſſembled love ſet in view, faithful promi- 
ſes ſealed on God's part. We are imme- 
diately tranſacting with him, who can judge 
of ſincerity; ànd without it, inſtead of receiving 
advantage by that holy inſtitution, ſhall cat and 
drink judgment to ourſelves. 14 


— and pr 
Trance. 


1 Co R. XV. 58. former part. | 


Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
ſtedfaſt, unmoveable,always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord. 


| 2 ol 8 E 45 T to fmcerity, and indeed as 
"8: very cloſely connected with it, 
5 fixedne neſs or fteadineſs may pro- 
9 perly be conſidered as a general 
nm qualification, which ought to run 
through eyety branch of the chriſtian tempet. 
Aa 3 The 
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The Apoſtle in this chapter explains and 
proves at large the doctrine of the reſurrection: 
A'moſt comfortable and encouraging doctrine 
to every ſincere Chriſtian, under the preſent 
difficultics which attend his pilgrimage ; and 
in the proſpect of death approaching, whether 
in the uſual courſe of nature, or to be under- 
gone for the teſtimony of Jeſus. Upon this 
refreſhing revelation, the Apoſtle grafts the ex- 
hortation in the text. From the promiſed re- 
wards he excites Chriſtians to attend to their 
preſent work. Secing they have reaſon to look 
for a glorious and happy reſurrection from the 
Lord Jcſus, they ſhould mind the work of the 
Lord now: By which we arc to underſtand 
the whole work and duty, which our maſter 
preſcribes us by the way. 

There are two qualifications of our chriſtian 
obedience, which are here recommended: 
The one is fteadineſs, and the other abounding 
in this work. For the laſt, that we ſhould do 
our utmoſt, and make the higheſt advances we 
can therein, there will be occaſion to conſider 
it under another qualification yet to be diſcour- 
ſed of; namely, chriſtian zeal. 2 

That, which is to be our preſent ſubject, is 
ſtedfaſineſs, and unmoveableneſs in the work of 
the Lord. Two words near a- kin in their ſig- 
nificat ion are uſed to expreſs one and the ſame 
thing with the greater emphaſis: The former * 
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is an alluſion to a man Terre fat down in a 
ſettled poſture, in oppoſition to a man that is 
moving about and unfixed: The other word 
* directly expreſſes what was imported by that 
metaphor, unmoveable. This ſame Apoſtle 
writing to the Coloſſians, chap. i. 23. expreſ- 
ſes ſteadineſs in the faith by both words, with 
the addition of a third. 4 If ye continue in 
the faith, grounded, or fixed upon a ſolid 
foundation, and ſettled or ſtedfaſt, and not 
moved away from the hope of the Goſpel. 
Iam to proſecute this truth, | 

That ftedfaſtneſs in the graces and duties 
required of us, is a neceſſary qualification of 
the chriſtian temper. 

Where I ſhall 16, Explain this qualification. 
And 24y, Shew the neceſſity of it. 


I. For explaining the qualification, it may 
be obſerved, that it includes two things in it. 
1, That the exerciſe of grace and duty be 
habitual and conſtant, in oppoſition to that 
which is meerly occaſional or by fits and ſtarts. 
24y, That it be perſiſted in to the end of life, in 
oppoſition to apoſtacy. | | 

1. The chriſtian temper and courſe muſt be 
habitual and conſtant, in oppoſition to that 
which is merely occaſional, or by fits and ſtarts. 
It is not enough, that now and then we attend 
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to religion; but the ordinary bent of our ſpi- 
rits muſt run this way, and cuſtomary practice 
correſpond with it. We ſhould live ſoberly, 
rightcouſly and godly ; that is, it ſhould be the 
ſtated and even courſe of our lives, what we 
arc fixedly deſigning and purſuing. 

Indeed ſuch a conſtancy in our chriſtian o- 
bedience, as is abſolutcly perfect, and denotes 
an entire freedom from fin, is not what the 
Goſpel inſiſts upon. Experience and Scrip- 

b ture too, ſhew this to be impoſſible and im- 
practicable in the preſent life. There is no 
man that ſinneth not, 1 Kings viii. 46. There 
is not 4 juſt man upon earth, that doth good 
and ſinneth not, Eccl. vii. 20. How ſbould 4 
man be juſt with God? If he will contend 
with him, he cannot anſwer him one of a 
thouſand, Job ix. 2, 3. Who can ſay, I have 

my heart clean, I am pure from ſin? 
Pale 75 9. No man can; and therefore the 
almiſt makes that acknowledgement and 
prayer, Pſal. xix. 12. Who can underſtand his 
errors? cleanſe thou me from ſecret faults. 
The new Teſtament plainly. affirms the fame 
thing of Chriſtians, Jam, iii. 2, In many 
gs Wo all offend, 1 Joh. i. 8. If we ſay, 


we have no ſin, we deceive our ſelues, and 


* the truth is not in us. St. Paul pretended. 
not to have already attained,. or to be already 
perfect, Phil. iii. 12. And therefore the Diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt are directed in the Lord's-pray- 
er daily to acknowledge and ask the pardon 
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of their treſpaſſes, as well as to beg God to 
give them their daily bread. 

Such paſſages as theſe plainly ſhew, that a 
perfect evenneſs and uniformity of obedience, 
without any mixture of ſin, is not to be ſup- 
poſed in any man living. If any are ſo vain 
as to make the pretence, they have more rea- 
ſon to ſay with Jab, chap. ix. 20. 1f juſtiſ my 
ſelf, my own mouth ſhall condemn me ; if 1 
ſay I an perfect, it ſball alſo prove me per- 
verſe: © My very ſaying ſo, againſt notorious 
ce evidence of fact, will be a proof that either 
« I am a very faulty ſtranger at home, or a 
« proud and arrogant boaſter.” If a man 
could not be an acceptable Chriſtian without 
ſuch a perfect uniformity of conduct, there 
would be no ſuch Chriſtian to be found in our 
world. | 

But yet ſuch an evenneſs and conſtancy” in 
our devotedneſs to God and goodneſs is attain- 
able, as in the gracious acceptation of the 
Goſpel is ſo ſtiled; and is a very different and 
diſtinguiſhable thing from the character of 
many, who play faſt and looſe with God 
from that character, for inſtance, which is gi- 
ven of the Iſraelites in Pſal. lxxviii. 8. as 4 
generation that ſet not their hearts aright, 
and. whoſe ſpirit was not ſtedfaſt with Cod: 
And in ver. 37. whoſe heart was not right 
with him, neither were they ſtedfaſt in his 
covenant. A.right ſpirit is the reverſe of this, 
ftedfaſt with God and his covenant. That 
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ru, Our deſign and purpoſe ſhould be for a 
conſtant adherence to God and our duty at all 
times. Thoſe reſolutions for God are inſin- 
ecre, which are made with a deſigned excep- 
tion againſt ſome known precepts, or in fa- 
vour of ſome known ſin: And thoſe are e- 
qually inſincere, though they ſhould be ever 
ſo extenſive as to the branches of duty, which 
are made only for ſome particular times and 
ſeaſons, and not for all. As ſuppoſe, I will 
mind my ſoul and the ſervice of God upon 
Lord's days, but I will be my own maſter and 
at full liberty on other days: Or, now in a ſe- 
rious hour, when temptation is at a diſtance, 
I will ſet myſelf to repent of my ſins and to 
walk ſoftly ; but if, when temptation returns, 
when my companions renew their importu- 
nity, I ſhould begin a new ſcore, I hope I 
ſhall repent again, and God will forgive me. 
Such purpoſes, formed with a view and a ſort 
of deſign of turning again to folly, are an a- 
bomination to God, and ſhew that the firſt 
ſtep is not taken in real religion. There may 
be purpoſes of conſtancy, and yet a fatal miſ- 
carriage; but if even theſe be wanting, that 
man's religion is vain. He cannot be ſtiled 
truly upright in the loweſt ſenſe, even in in- 
tention, who is not come fo far as to purpoſe 
not to tranſpreſs ; who makes it not his fixed 
deſign to be faithful to God and to maintain a 
conſcience, at one time as well as at ano- 
ther, for the future as well as at preſent ; 
and <ſpeciallyt to be upon his guard in a 1 
our 
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hour of temptation, and when he may be 
moſt apprehenſive of danger. 

24y, Religion muſt be actually made our 
ſtated and ordinary buſineſs, to denominate 


us with any propriety conſtant in it. We muſt 
ſet about it as our work and main concern, 
and not only mind it on the by. This is im- 
ported in that expreſſion of the Apoſtle, A#s 
xxiv. 16. Herein do J exerciſe myſelf, to 
keep a conſtience void of offence toward God 
and toward men. © I reckon this my chief 
« buſineſs, and accordingly make it my daily 
* care and employment to endeavour to know 
« and do my duty to God and men. I have 
« no concern upon my hands, that I eſteem 
« equal to this.” Though the thoughts are 
not imploy'd at all times with equal intenſeneſs 
and application to the direct conſideration of 
our duty, as it is impoſſible they ſhould be; 
yet theſe thoughts are commonly uppermoſt in 
the mind of a man truly religious, they often 
recur to it; he minds them, as we ſay, ever 
and anon: Actual attention to his main con- 
cern is not long intermitted. 

zuy, Deliberate and pre ſumptuous ſins muſt 
be carefully avoided; or a breach will be 
made upon our conſtancy and ſtedfaſtneſs in 
the work of the Lord, in the mild and favour- 
able ſenſe of the Goſpel. Sins of ignorance 
and common infirmity break not in upon chri- 
ſtian conſtancy: Though they are ſins, yet 
they are not properly breaches of covenant. 
if we ſet out in our chriſtian courſe with » 
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juſt conſideration of the ſtate of human na- 
ture, we did not abſolutely reſotve againſt 
theſe ; though we reſolved net to countenance . 
them, and to endeavour more and mote to 
them under divine culture and grace : 
And as long as we retain that temper with re- 
ference to our ordinary infirmities, they ſhould 
not be t breaches of covenant. The 
Pſalmiſt before his great fall, though he was 
aware of many imperfections, could fay, Pſal. 
Xviii. 21, 22. I have kept the ways > via 2 
Lord, and have not ichediy departe 

my God. For all his judgments were fore 
me, and I did not put away his ſtatutes from 
me. But known and preſumptuous fins are 
of quite another nature, ſuch as are directly 
voluntary and choſen, againſt the dictates of 
a man's own judgment and conſcience: Theſe 
are direct inſults upon God's authority. Every 
particular act of this kind is contrary to cove- 
nant · engagements, and ſo far a renouncing of 
God fox our Lord and Sovereign. If a good 
man fall into ſuch offences, it is impoſſible 
for him to be aſſured, that he is born of God, 
4s long as he continues under the power of 
them. And in the number of ſuch preſump- 
tuous ſins we muſt reckon· 

All great and notorious fins in their na- 
tare; ſuch as either any man may diſcern to 
be amiſs by the light of nature, or that a 
man competently acquainted: with the holy 
Scriprures may plainly perceive to' be forbid- 
den chere, If a mam fall into any of theſe 

crimes, 


\ 
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crimes, tho upon a ſudden temptation, and 
without diſcernable thought and reflection; 
yet they cannot be called fins of meer ſur- 
prize and infirmity, becauſe they are ſo con- 
trary to the light and habitual frame of a good 
man, that they could not be done without ſome 
reluctancy. 

And any ſin, tho of the leaſt kind, when 
it is committed upon actual deliberation, and 
againſt the actual judgment of the mind, is 
a wilful ſin, which breaks in upon evangelical 
ſtedfaſtneſs. If there be time and ſpace, be- 
tween the temptation and the ill action, to 
conſider the evil nature of it; if our heart 
rebukes us at the time, admoniſhing us that 
God forbids what we are about to do, and yet 
we preſume to do it ; if there be debate and 
arguing, and yet temptation carries the day; 
this isa breach of covenant, tho' in ever ſo mi- 
nute an inſtance. It makes us the ſervants of 
ſin; for to whom we yield ourſelves ſervants 
to obey, his ſervants we are to whomwe ſo 
obey, whether of ſm unto death, or of obedi- 
ence unto righteouſneſs; Rom. vi. 16. And 
if a ſervant of God ſo yields himſelf to any 
wilful ſin, it would be a fin unto death, if he 
was not renewed again to repentance. 

And much more heinous till will it be, if 
the inſtance of offence, into which a man 
falls, be at once greatly criminal in it ſelf, 
ſuch as conſcience is habitually furniſhed a- 
gainſt, and alſo which is actually remonſtrated 
avainſt at the time. This is a prodigious breach 

upon 
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upon the temper and character of a ſaint. As 
in the caſe of Davids dreadful fall into the 
complicated fins of adultery and murder ; or 
that of Peter, when he denied his Maſter 
thrice with oaths and curſes, and that after a 
folemn warning which he had received but a 
few hours before of his danger. Such ſins 
make a dreadful waſte upon conſcience, and 
ſuch an interruption in a holy courſe, as would 
be ruinous without particular repentance, and 
really makes their recovery difficult Hence 
David found occaſion to pray for God's crea- 
ting power to purify and renew him, as if he 
was to begin the divine life anew, Pſal. 5r. 
Create in me a clean heart, O God; and re- 
new a right ſpirit within me. And Peter's 
recovery is deſcribed as another converſion, 
Lake xxii. 32. When thou art converted, 
ſtrengthen thy brethren. Tho ſuch inſtances 
of recovery may prevent utter deſpair in others 
upon their falls; yet the falls themſelves are ſo 
marked in Scripture, as much more ſtrongly to 
admoniſh us againſt the like. 

4* by, Upon any known falls, there ſhould 
be 4 ſpeedy and proportionable repentance. 
Next to a conſtant cvenneſs in our walk 
without turning again preſumptuouſly to folly, 
a quick return to God and to ourſelves by 
unfeigned and anſwerable repentance, is the 
beſt that can be done; that the interruption 
may be as ſmall as poſſible. Indeed David's 
caſe is a ſad inſtance of the hardning quality 


of ſuch offences even in good men, that he 
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ſeems to have continued many months under 
the power of his ſin: It is a mighty inſtance 
of grace, that he was recovered after all. Bur 
certamly, where there is a latent principle of 
goodneſs under ſuch fins, it is not uſual to 
ſuffer them to lie long upon them. Upon 
the return of ſuch exerciſes, as a pious man 
has accuſtomed himſelf to, ſelf. examination 
and prayer, hearing or reading the word of 
God, ſurely he will bethink himſelf, and then 
not be eaſy till he break off his ſin by re- 
pentance and come to himſelf. His return 
will be with eminent bitterneſs and deep ſor- 
row. He will not be for covering or exte- 
nuating his ſin with excuſes, or for avoiding 
juſt ſhame for it; but will condemn himſelf 
more ſeverely than others can do, and give 
glory to God by confeſſion and reparation to 
his power, as publick as his offence was. Like 
Peter,when rouſed out of his lethargy, he went 
out and wept bitterly. He will do all that lies 
in him, to repair the diſhonour done to God, 
or the damage to his neighbour; will walk 
ſoftly and humbly all his days, lie as a deep 
penitent at the foot of divine mercy ; endea- 
your to regain the ground he has loſt, and to 
repair the breaches made in the healthful ſtate 
of his ſoul ; and double his guard and care for 
time to come. 

The iflue of a fall with a good man, ſhould 
be like that deſcribed by the Apoſtle in the 
caſe of the Corinthians, 2 Cor. vii. 11. This 
ſelf-ſame thing, that ye ſorrowed after a godly 
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ht in you, that 
you might not offend again? Tea, what clear- 
ing of your ſelves ? Not by ſelf· juſtification or 
excuſes ; but by endeavours to clear yourſelves 
from guilt, by application to God for his par- 
doning mercy; and from the ſin itſelf, by 
putting evil far away. Tea, what indigna- 
tion, at the ſin, and at yourſelves for having 
been guilty of it? Tea, what vebement deſire, 
that you might by no means fail of pardon 
and purification? Tea, what zeal for the ho- 
nour of God in time to come, out of a ſenſe 
of the diſhonour which you had caſt on him 
and his ways? Tea, what revenge, upon your 
ſins, by careful endeavours to mortify the deeds 
of the body? Thoſe, who after eminent falls 
have nothing of this temper, will haye juſt 
ground to fear the inſincerity of all their 
former pretenſions. 

2. The chriſtian temper and courſe muſt be 
perſiſted in to the end of life. This is to be 
ſtedfaſt and unmoveable in it. It is not enough, 
that there hath appeared ſome evenneſs and 
conſtancy hitherto ; but we muſt be careful 
that we hold out to the end. Many have be- 
gun and continued for a while to behave in 
a very promiſing manner, but their latter end 
has been worſe than their beginning, and they 
have proved apoſtates after all. But we are 
concerned, as it is ſaid therighteous ſhall do, 
to hold on our way, Job xvii. 9. and havi 
begun to build, that we may be able 71 
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That we be not 'wearicd out by the length of 
our way. We are to/ift up the hands that hang 
down, and the feeble knees, Heb. xii. 12. Not 
allowing ourſelves to be weary of well-doing z 
cither by rcaſon of the frequent repetition of 
felf-denying duties; or through the decays of 
age and ſtrength, and the increaſe of bodily 
infirmitics, which are apt to make the exerciſes 
of religion tireſome. We ſhould be careful to 
maintain a willing ſpirit, even when the feſb. 
is weak. Thus it is promiſed, 1/2. xl. 31. That 
they that wait upon the Lord, ſball renew 
their ſtrength, they ſhall mount up with wings 
as.eaples, they ſhall run and not be Weary; I 
they ſhall walk and not faint. | | 

That we ſuffer not ourſelves to give over 
ourwork in defpondency, becauſe of the flow 
progreſs and ſmall ſucceſs we diſcern: As if 
it was an impracticable thing to arrive at the 
perfection we hope for, becauſe we ſtill find 
oppoſition from depraved appetites, and affec- 
tions, and paſſions. We ſhould go on not with- 
ſtanding in our e as unn of a 
if we faint not. 

That we arc not affrighted from « our ſted- 
faltneſs by the approach of ſufferings; but 
reſolutely adhere to God and a good conſci- 
ence, withſtanding in an evil day, that ha. 
ving done all we may ſtand: Remembring 
the terms on which Chriſt invited us to be- 
come his Diſciples, that we muſt be content 
to deny our ſelues, to take up our croſs, any 
croſs which he lays in our way, and to follow 
I B b him, 
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him, whitherſocver he leads us, and that who- 
. ſoever will ſave his life by turning his back 
on Chriſt, ſba/l /oſe it; and whoſoever will 
loſe his life for his ſake, ſball find it: Mat. xvi. 
24, 25. 

That we ſuffer not ourſelves to be drawn a- 
ſide from the faith or practice of the Goſpel, by 
giving heed to them that lic in wait to deceive ; 
but beware, leſt being led away by the error 0 
the wicked, we fall from our own ſtedfaſtneſs, 
2 Pet. iii. 17. To this purpoſe it concerns us to 
ſee, that our perſuaſions are well grounded in 
the word of God, and not taken up upon truſt; 
and then that no other conſideration, beſide 
evidence of a miſtake, draw us off from that 
which we apprchended to be the truth as it is 
in Jeſus, or from the practice of any known 
duty. | 

And finally, that we be not inſenſibly drawn 
on to apoſtacy, by the importunate allurements 
of preſent temptations. Many, who behaved 
well for a time, and ſome that have acquitted 
themſelves with bravery in a time of perſecu- 
tion; yet by remitting their care and watch- 
fulneſs, have had the edge of holy affections 
and reſolutions ſo worn off by degrees, thro' 
the deceitfulneſs of riches, the cares of life, and 
the cuſtomary ſociety of irreligious men, that 
they have left their firſt love, the things that 
remain are ready to die, if they prove not ab- 
ſolute apoſtates. It claims the lively and daily 
concern of all who would finiſh well, to guard 


againſt this danger. 
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_ — bew the neceſſity of this ua- 


lification, of feeafaſtneſs, in the whole chri- 
* temper and work. 
It is neceſſary to our acceptance with 
God, and our final happineſs, by divine con- 
ſtitution. 
Conſtancy or evenneſs in our courſe of o- 
bedience, ſo as not to turn aſide knowingly to 
crooked paths, is many ways ſignified to be a 
n term of our acc ce. It is a na- 
tural fruit of ſincerity or uprightneſs; and 
therefore as that is inſiſted upon, ſo muſt this 
fruit — The Pſalmiſt deſires to be 
u _ ſins ; becauſe 
—— ſays he, . 1 — ht, and I ſhall 
be innocent from the great rrenſyreſſon, Pl. 
xix. 13. Cuſtomary ſinning is often declared to 
be ' inconſiſtent with a new nature, or 
born of God. So the Apoſtle John, 1 Ioh. ii. 
6. N bo ſocuer abideth in him, ſinneth not, 
as a matter of allowed and ordinary practice; 
whoſoever finneth in ſuch a manner, hath 
not ſeen him, neither known him. No, he be- 
longs to another maſter and father ; for, ver. 
3. He that commutteth fin, is of the devil. 
Ver. o. Whoſoever is born of God, doth not 
commit | ſin; for his ſeed remaineth in him; 
and he cannot ſin, becauſe he is born of God. 
And ſo our bleſſed Lord himſelf, Fob, viii. 34. 
Whoſoever committeth ſin, is the ſervant. of 
in. The meaning of theſe - paſſages can be 
no leſs than this ; EY good man can- 


not 
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not allow himſelf ordinarily to commit a 
Known fin, and leaſt of all to continue wal- 
lowing in the mire, if he ſhould fall into it. 
Without an habitual abſtinence from known 
ſins, we can have no title to the benefit of 
Chriſt's ſacrifice. Under' the law no ſacrifice 
was allowed fof preſumptuous offences; but 
he, who did Rep efonn tuouſly, was under- 
ſtood to reproach the Lord, and was tobe 
cut off from among his people, Num. xv. 30. 
The reaſon is given, ver. 3 1. Berauſe he had 
deſpiſed the word of the Lord, and had broken 
hrs commandments. Under the Goſpel indeed 
the virtue of Chriſts ſacrifices reaches to pre- 
| ious ſins, as well as others: The Blood of 
ſus Chriſ cleanſeth from all ſin, 1 Joh. i. 7. 
t from none without repentance, or till 
men come to wall in the light, and not in 
darkneſs, ver. 6. D (912% 21 N 
Perſeverance is equally neceſſary to our final 
reward. So the promiſes run. He that en. 
dureth to the end, ſhall be ſaved, Mat. x: 22. 
To them, who'by patient continuance in well- 
doing, ſeek for glory, and honour, and immor- 
tality, eternal 12 Rom. ii. 7. Be thou faith- 
ful unto the death, and I will give thee a 
own of life,” Rev. ii. 10. Bleſſed is that ſer- 
vant, whom his Lord when he cometh, ſball 
fmd” ſo doing, Luke xii. 43. On the other 
hand, apoſtacy is declared to cut off all juſt 
hope, and to fix men under the moſt dreadful 
doom, Ezek. xvili- 24. ben the righteous. 
turneth from his righteouſneſs," and 8 
wa 1 tet 
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eth iniquity, and doth according to all the 
nations which | the wicked man doth, 
ſhall he live? all his righteouſneſs that he 
hath done, ſball not be mentioned ; in his treſ- 
paſs that he hath treſpaſſed, and in his ſm 
that he hath ſinned, in them ſhall he die, 
Heb. x. 26, 27. 7 we ſin wilfully, after we 
have received the knowledge of the truth, 
that is, by apoſtacy, and without 9 
there remaineth no more 2 ifice for ſins * 
But à certain fearful looking for judgment, 
and fiery indignation, which ſhall devour the 
adverſaries. If we draw back, it is wnto 
perdition, ver. 39. 2 Pet. ii. 20,21, If after 
men have ſcape tie the pollutions of the world, 
through the knowleage of the Lord and Sa. 
viour Feſus Chriſt, they are again entangled 
therein and overcome ; the latter end is wor fe 
with: them than the beginning: Hor it had 
been better for them not to have known the 
way of rigbteouſueſs, than after they have 
known it, to turn from the holy commandment 
delivered unto them. Awfulwarnings! which 
ſnould ever keep up a waketui, care. to. 0 
our courſe with j oy. za N ; 

2. Stedfaſtneſs is neceſſary to — din of 
our holy profeſſi on. Nothing is: ſo great ia 
diſparagement to religion, and ſo freely opens 
the mouths of its enemies, as any ſcandalous 
falls, or eſpecially the open apoſtacy of thoſe 
Who have made a diſtinguiſhing pretence to 
it. The body of mankind, how, injuriouſiy 
ſoever, will interpret that to be a defect in re- 
| Bb 3 ligion 
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ligion itſelf, which is really nothing elſe but 
the great imperfection or inſincerity of thoſe 
who have pretended to it: And therefore e- 
very good man ſhould be ſolicitous, that his 


ood may not be evil ſpoken of through his de- 
: 2 to the world becauſe 


fault, Rom. xiv. 16. 
of offences. But wo to that man by whom 
the offence cometh, Mat. xviii. 7. 

3. It is neceſſary in conformity to our Lord 
clus Chriſt : That we may prevailingly bear 
is reſemblance, though we cannot in this 

world do it perfectly. The Apoſtle John ar- 
gues from God's perfect and abſolute purity 
and holineſs, that prevailing purity is neceſſarx 
in all that ſhare in 3 that zf we 

ſay, we have fellowſhip with him, and walk 
in darkneſs, we he, and do not the truth, 
r Joh. i. 5, 6. So all, that the holy Jeſus will 
own for his, muſt be really conformed to him 
in the ſtedfaſtneſs of obedience which he per- 
formed in our nature, though they cannot 
come up to his perfect and abſolute meaſure, 
His courſe of obedience was exactly uniform, 
regular, and cven without any variation; he 
always actually exerciſed a devotedneſs to God. 
The ſame temper muſt be habitual in us, or 
there will be no ſimilitude of character. A 

as he was obedjent unto death, Phil. ii. 8. and 
Aniſbed, as well as began, the <ork which God 
gave him todo, Joh. xvii. 4. ſo we muſt in our 
meaſure follow him to the end of our N 
below, being faithful unto death. 4 


By 
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By way of reflection. 

1. We have here a Rule for try ing the good 
neſs of our ſtate, as far as we are advanced in life, 
by inquiring into the evangelical conſtancy of 
the chriſtian temper and courſe, ſince we have 
given up our names to be the Lord's: Whether 
it hath been the daily ſettled bent of out ſouls 
to pleaſe God, and avoid every known fin ? 
Too many ſeem allowedly to divide their 
time between God and ſin: From tranſgreſ- 
ſing they fly to repentance; and then, as if 
paſt accounts were cancelled by that means, 
they return again with caſe from repenting to 
known tranſgreſſions: Thus they do in a cir- 
cle, and think they have done enough. They 
are always overcome, when a ſuitable temp- 
tation offers, and always forry when it is over, 
but as ready as ever to relapſe when a new 
temptation comes. Their goodneſs is as the 
morning cloud, and as the early dew it paſſes 
away. This is not vital religion, nor theſe 
the ſpots of God's children. Their «purpoſe 
is never een to offend; their ordinary 
courſe is M even Walk with God ; they rarely 
fall foully and preſumptuouſly; but if they do, 
they repent in carneſt, and very ſeldom Nin 
Vet, 

2. The beſt have room to cenſure them- 
ſelves for the leſſer unevenneſſes of their 
frames and courſe. Though they ſhould not 
be ſuch as are direct breaches of covenant, yet 
"Ry are ſinful and evil; and the Goſpel-way 
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to prevent theſe from making an inroad upon 
the habitual ſtate of our ſouls and our peace 
with God, is by diſallowing them, exerciſing 
a general repentance for them, endeavouring 

to gain ground of them, and ſoliciting for the 
daily pardon of them through the ODE and 
interceſſion of Chriſt. 8 | 

3. We have all reaſon to be 45 to the 
greateſt concern and care, that we may always 
be ſtedfaſt aud unmoveable in the work of the 
Lord. | 

We have many warnings of our danger, by 
Scripture and experience, both of intermiſſions 
to which we are ſubjcct, and of greater falls, 
and even of apoſtacy it ſelf: Enough to a- 
waken our conſtant tcar and care. 

Every breach made in our chriſtian courſe, 
leſſens the pleaſure of it, unavoidably increa- 
ſes our difficulties, and is in it ſelf a tendency 
to apoſtacy. Which ſhould therefore ſet us 
on our guard againſt the leaſt defection from 
God | 


The ſtedfaſtneſs of God to his covenant 
with us, and the uniform courſe of his paſt 
goodneſs to us, are arguments to our gratitude 
not to be unſtedfaſt with him. Ve is with 
us, while we are with him; his covenant is 
ordered in all things and ſure, and his pro- 
miſes yea and amen; he never breaks with us, 
till we are groſly perfidious. And we have 
found him hitherto nigh at hand to us, in all 
thut we have called upon him for. Upon any 
reyolt therefore, he may juſtly expoſtulate with 

N e us, 
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us, What iniquity have. ye found in me, that 
ye are gone far from me, and haue walke 
after vanity? Jer li. 5. | | 
The beſt we have to expect, if we turn a- 
ſide to folly, is, his fatherly corrections. There 
is not a kinder declaration in the book of God, 
than that in P/al. Ixxxix. 30, —33. f his 
children forſake my lau, and walk not in my 
judgments ;——Then will I viſit their tranſ- 
greſſion with the rod, and their iniquity with 
ſtripes. Nevertheleſs my loving-kinaneſs 
will I not utterly take from him, nor ſuffer 
my faithfulneſs to fail. The deſign of ſuch 
corrections is gracious, to reclaim them; but 
why ſhould we make our father's rod neceſ- 
That we may therefore be ſtedfaſt and un- 
moveable, I would offer the following dzrec- 
tions for a cloſe. ; | 
Sce that you begin well upon the foundation 
of a ſincere and unreſerved devotedneſs to 
God; that you have the power, as well as 
the form of godlineſs. A flaw in the foun- 
dation will make the building totter; and un- 
leſs it be rectified, may occaſion our periſhing 
under the ruins of it; like the houſe, which 
our Saviour ſpeaks of, that was mt upon the 
ſand. (191199; - Hos | 
Oſten review the ſtate of your ſouls ;; let 
not long accounts remain without in ſpection: 
But often examine, hat ground you have 
gained or loſt, that diſorders may be ſoon rec- 
tified, before they have proceeded far, or be- 
5 | fore 
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fore your hearts are hardened through the de- 
ceitfulneſ in. 8 

Improve every melancholy inſtance of the 
falls of others, to awaken your own caution, 
When you ſee other people's miſcarriages, the 
beſt improvement you can make of them is 
that to which the Apoſtle directs upon ſuch an 
occaſion ; Let him that thinketh he ſtandeth, 
rake heed left he fall, 1 Cor. x. 12. 

Be ſtedfaſt in the faith, as ever you would be 
ſteady in your obedience. That is the princi- 
ple, which feeds and animates chriſtian obedi- 
ence. Every doctrine of divine truth has a 
practical influence ; and its influence will be 
proportionable to the ſtrength of our perſua- 
ſion about it. If your faith be ſhaken, that 
which depends upon it, and would not be a 
reaſonable ſervice without it, will be ſhaken 
too. 

Aim at advances, if you would not decline. 
If once you think you are come to your full 
pitch, it will ſoon make you remiſs, and lay 
you open to the ſnarcs of life. Therefore St. 
Peter unites the exhortations; Beware, leſt 

you fall from your ſtedfaſtneſs : But grow in 
grace, and in the knowledge of Feſus Chriſt, 
I Pet. iii. 17, 18. 

Eye the moſt excellent examples to excite 
your emulation. Make thoſe your choſen pat- 
terns, who walk moſt cloſcly with God; and 
even them no farther than they do ſo. 

Truft not your own hearts, but in hin who 
is able to keep you from falling. And there 

fore 
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fore often and earneſtly pray to him to ke 
you back from preſumptuous ſins, Plal. xix. 13. 
to make you perfect, ſtabliſp, ſtrengthen, ſettle 
you, 1 Pet. v. 10. to keep you by his mighty 
power, through faith unto ſalvation, ch. i. 5. 
And often think of the promiſed reward as 
ſure, and great, and near. Kuowing the time, 
Chriſtians; reckon it High time to awake out of 
ſleep ; for now is your ſalvation nearer than 
when ye believed. 


* 


SERMON XVII. 
A tender Spirit. 
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2 CH RON: XXXIV. 27. the for- 
mer part. 


Becauſe thine heart tas tender. 


ls is God's own commenda- 
tion of King Jeſiab. He en- 
WFP trcd upon his reign very young, 

a5 at eight years old ; and though 
= hc was the ſon of an excecding 
wicked father, yet was a prince of eminent re- 
ligion through the ſcveral periods of his go- 


vernment. Perſonal religion appeared in him 
bcetimes. 


15 my 
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betimes. In the — year of his reign,” 
while he was yet young, or when he was but 
ſiuteen years old, he gan to ſeek after the 
Godof David his father; that is, he publickly 
avowed: the worſhip of the true God, which 
had been notoriouſly caſt off in the: days of 
his own father Amon, ver. 3. And in the 
twelfth mou of his reign, the twenticth of his 
age, he began to purge Fudah and 'Feruſalem 
from the high places, and the groves, &c. 
He began a publick reformation? of the wor- 
ſhip of God, from the abuſes which had been 
countenanced in the days of his predeceſſor ; 
ſeveral of which the ſacred hiſtorian goes on to 
enumerate. And in the eighteenth: year of 
his reign, when he was twenty fix years old, 
he procceded to repair the houſe of God, ver. 
8, &c. In the courſe of the repairs, Hilkiah 
the prieſt leer a book of wy law op the wg 
given by Moſes, ver. 14. 

Whether this was that original book of the 
law which Moſes laid up by the ark, or ſome 
antient authentick copy: of it, is not ſo certain. 
Probably this had been concealed in ſome ſe- 
cret placec of the temple, to ſecure it from the 
impious fury of ſome . of the idolatrous kings 
of Jadabh; and now: happily came to light, 
when people were ſet to work to repair it. It 
is plain by what follows, that both king and 
people were in a great meaſure ftrangers:to the 
contents of it till this di ſcovery. Probably 
the reading of the lav had been neglected: both 
publickly and a in the reigns of ſeveral 

wicked 
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wicked kings who had gone before Jeſahb; 
it may be moſt of the copies had been wilfully 
deſtroyed, or, by the general neglect of tran- 
ſcribing more, were grown very rare and ſcarce. 
Without doubt the king had not written a 
copy of the law with his own hand, according 
to the command in Deut. xvii. 18. Which 
ſurely he would have done before this time in 
obedience to the law, if he had been particu- 
larly acquainted with it; ſince he is declared 
to have done that which is right in the fight of 
the Lord from his carly days, ver. 2. i. e. ac- 
cording to ſuch degrees of light about the 
mind of God as he had, before the law 
was found ; cither by hints received from 
ſome good people about him; or by means of 
ſome imperfect abſtrat#s''of the law, which 
might go about, while entre * were 
wanting. 

The law being found, it was catriedto the 
; who, like a man carncſtly deſirous to 
know the way of God more perfectly, ordered 
it to be read to him; and like a man of a ten- 


der conſcience, when he heard the words of 


the law, rent his clothes, ver. 18, 19. fell un- 
der it, ſtruck with the dreadful threatnings con- 
taincd in it againſt tranſgreſſors; and appre- 
hending from them, that great wrath from 
the. Lord was like to be poured out upon them, 
ſends a depuration of ſome of his principal 


dah the propheteſs, ver. 20, 21. to inquire, 
whether there were any hopes that God's an- 
"pk BY ger 
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er might be appcaſed, and what was neceiſary 
arc SW Huldah by direction from God 
lets him know, that God was peremptorily re- 
ſolved to execute his vengeance upon the Ferws 
for their great and long revolts from him: But 
for the king himſelf, he ſhould have the favour 
to be gathered to his grave in peace, that his 
eyes might. not ſee all the evil that was 
coming upon them. The reaſon of this mark 
of diſtinction in Jeſiah's caſe is given in the 
text. Becauſe thine heart was tender, and 
thou haſt humbled thy ſelf before God, when 
thou heardeſt his words againſt this place, &c. 
J have even heard thee alſo, ſaith the 
_ Thave choſen this divine encomium upon 
an old teſtament ſaint, to repreſent to you one 
eminent ingredient or qualification of the chri- 
ſtian temper, which ſhould attend us with re- 
ference to every part and branch of it; @ ten- 

The ſame thing is expreſſed by an heart of 
fleſb in oppoſition to 4 ſtony heart, in ſome 
promiſes of the old Teſtament, which were 
to receive their principal accompliſhment in e- 
vangelical times in the ſpiritual ſeed of Abra. 
ham; in Exel. xi. 19. and chap. xxxvi. 26. I 
will take away the ſtony heart out of your 
fleſb, and I will give you an heart of. fleſh. 
I apprehend St. Paul had thoſe promiſes in his 
eye, when he ſays to the Cormthian converts, 
2 Cor. iii. 3. Te are manifeſtly declared to d 


the epiſtle of Chriſt, miniſtred by us, written, 
not 


354 ae well 
not with nb, but by the ſpirit of the li 
God; not in tables of ſtone, but in fleſbly tables 
of the heart. Theſe converts were a fort of 
epiſtle from Chriſt, in commendation of the 
ſincerity and efficacy of the Apoſtles miniſtry 
among them: This commendatory epiſtle of 
Chriſt was written in the #eſbly tables of their 
heart; that is, in their hearts made ſoft, and 
ready to attend to and obcy the Goſpel by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, agrecable to the 
antient er that he would ror an heart 
leb. 

To this ſtands aged rn we ſo often 7. 
of, hardneſs.of heart, an heart of ſtone. 
rcad of ſome, who ads their hearts . an 
adamant ftone;” Zech. vii. 12. the exttaordi- 
nary hardneſs of which makes it excceding dif- 
ficult to carve or faſhion it-by-art into a regular 
ſtgure. Others are ſaid to make their fares 
harder than à rock, Jeri. 5. which you can- 
not eaſily move or penctrate. The ſame bad 
diſpoſition is elſewhere ſet out by a metaphor 
taken from fleſn, but (ſuch a part of fleſh as has 
contracted a brawny ſtiffneſs and hardneſs; by 
much exerciſe and hard labour. Under-fuch 
an alluſion the Centile world is deſcribed as 
paſt: feeling, Eph. iv. 19. And others as H 
ving their: conſciences ſeared with an hot 
iron, 1 Tim. iv. 2. The tender heart in che 
text ſtands oppoſed to all this. 

My buſineſs upon this head ſhall be, = 'To 
give a general account of the import of a ten- 
der heart. 2%, To dcſcribe. more particu- 
oY larly 
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larly the ways, wherein ſuch a temper ſhould 
expreſs it ſelf. And zur, To ſhew, what fonn- 
dation is laid for it by Chriſtianity, 


I. It may be proper to give a general account 
of the i Aol a tender heart. Two chings 
feem ro be pointed at by it. 

A — and ready 10 and feeling in 
Lach ſom gS. ED = heart is 240 that 
s exerciſed and prompt to diſcern 
hat oy ere Heb. v. bs Sirus things 
are apt to make a deep impreſſion, or ſpiti- 
tnal pains and pleaſures are cafily felt, where 
this? is a man's character. 
ckneſs of apprehenſion in matters of a 
religious nature is one inſtance. Light in the 
mind is neceſſary to moe x our powers and 
4&Hions. 477777 our ge be the Lark» boi 
muſt be full o 7 75 therefore the light 
= is in thee, 10 © e which 
s as the eye of the mind, be darkneſs, hure 
great is that davkneſs ? Mat. vi. 23. If our 
-mtirids are blind to the true fight, or under the 
influence of a falſe light, this muſt be follow- 
eck with diforder in all our actions. But how 
matty arc inſenſſble of the light which ſhines 
around them, and of thoſe things, of which 
one would think they might have the fulleſt 
conviction! Their 2 s are dar ned, 
thro the ignorance that is in them, becauſe of | 


the blindnefs, or hardneſs of their hearts, Eph. 
iv. 18. God ſpeaketh to them once, yea twice; 
| a —— 14. * — 

cern 
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diſcern not plain duty, tho it glares in their 
eye with full evidence. They know not the 
plague of their own heart, tho it is ſo ob- 
vious to reflection. How happy is it on the 
other hand, to be ready to take in the light 
which is offered? to be quick at diſcovering 
our duty and danger, and wants and diſtem- 
pers, our beſt friends and our worſt enemies, 
the way in which we ought to go, and the 
temptations in our way ? Things of ſuch 
importance to our ſpiritual and eternal wel- 
fare ? * * 
. Ready reflections of conſcience are alſo in- 
cluded. When conſcience is ſilent, ſo as not 
to animadvert upon fin and check men for 
it, or not to ſet their duty in view, and ex- 
cite them to it; or, when it favours ſome 
known ſin, or connives at the omiſſion of 
ſome plain duty: when this power of the 
ſoul is not in a diſpoſition to act, or not to 
act impartially; it beſpeaks a hard and inſen- 
ſible mind. Either the mind and conſcience 
is defiled, Tit. i. 15. that is, the practical 
judgment is vitiated, ſo as to call evil good, 
and good evil: Or elſe it is ſeared as with an 
bot iron, 1 Tim. iv. 2. fo as to be altoge- 

ther unapt for ſenſation. But a tender heart 
. Imports, that conſcience is quick and active, 
ready to anſwer its character of being the 
canale of the Lord within us to ſearch us 
out, and to be a faithful monitor, accuſing 
or excuſing as there is reaſon given for ei- 
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A. diſpoſition to be eaſily and ſuitably affec- 
ted with our own ſpiritual concerns, enters 
into the notion of a tender heart. A hard 
heatt is unmoved by ſuch things as are fitteſt 
to impreſs it. Of how many is it the cha- 
rater, that the knowledge they have dies as 
they receive it, and kindles no anſwerable affec- 
tions ? Seeing many things, they obſerve them 
not; opening the ears, yet they hear not, Iſa. 
xlii. 20. The meaning of the prophet is, 
thoſe people were as little affected with the 
works or word of God, as if they had not 
ſeen or heard them. Or if affections are mo- 
ved for a time, they are but tranſient, they 
preſently wear off: This is the deſcription of 
the ſtony ground, Mat. xiii. 20, 21. So many 
deal with their convictions, like the man de- 
ſetibed by St. James, chap. i. 24. He behold- 
eth himſelf, as in a glaſs, and goeth away, 
and ftraitway for getteth what manner of man 
he was. Such is the remorſe of many ſin- 
ners under divine puniſhments, like the peo- 
ple of Iſrael in Pal. IXxviii. 34,—=37. When 
God flew them, wo they fought him; Frye 
they returned, enquired early after 
Cod. Nervs they did flatter 
him with their mouth, and they lyed unto him 
with their tongues : For their heart was not 
right with him, neither were they ſtedfaſt in 
his rovenant. A tender heart, on the contra- 

ry, is readily affected according to the nature 
and importance of things repreſented to it: 


An theſe affections produce laſting fruit. The 
Ce 2 im- 
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impreſſions are ſtrong, and the influence is 
lively. 

2. A pliable diſpoſit tion to yield to divine 
influences and ingage in the practice of our 
duty, is the other branch of a tender heart. 
Tho we ſhould have ever ſo great a ſenſe of 
ſin and duty; yet if our hearts are unyield- 
ing, and will not return unto the Lord, this is 
hardneſs of heart in the ſenſe of Scriptuxc. 
However we may have been awakened by 
God's Spirit ſtriving with us, by the reflec- 
tions of conſcience, by ordinances or provi- 
dences; yet if all this leaves us as it found us, 
if we forſake not the ſins of which we are 
admoniſhed, nor engage in the duties of which 
we are convinced, our hearts are ſtill in God's 
account as the adamant. Indecd the greater our 
light is, if we hold the truth in unrighteouſne (5, 
our obſtinacy is the more aggravated: As G te- 
phen charges the Fews, Acts vii. 21. Te ſtiff- 


 necked and uncircumciſed in heart and ears, ye 


do always reſiſt the Holy Ghoſt ; counter: act his 
deſign and motions. Hardneſs and an impe- 
nitent heart are much the ſame thing, Nom. 
ii. 3. But a tender heart chearfully complies 
with the will of God: It cannot be deſcribed 
more fully in a few words than in theſe, mg it 
Ne and obedient, 11a. i 1. 19. | 


I. I proceed to give a more particular de- 
ſeription of the principal ways, wherein: this 
holy tenderneſs of ſpirit ſnould expreſs it 
1 in our courſe. And a repreſentation nf 
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this may be given in reference to ſeveral 
points. 


t. In relation to the word of God, or the diſ- 
coveries he has made of his mind. I begin 
with this, as it was the particular inſtance re- 
ferred to in the caſe of Foſtah. 

A man of a religious tenderneſs of ſpirit 
will make it his buſineſs to acquaint himſelf 
with the mind of God. Others may be con- 
tent to act blindfold, or to take their religion 
upon truſt, to receive for doctrines the com- 
mandments of inen; becauſe they chiefly con- 
ſult their own caſe, or that which may be ac- 

able to other people. But a good man 
has in the firſt place detcrmined to ſhew im 
ſelf approved to God, and therefore is con- 
cerned to be well aſſured of his mind. 
He may not be ſo ſoft and pliable as others, 
to the dictates and determinations of men; 
for their mind is not the thing he is inquiring 
after; but what his Lord and Maſter reveals 
for truth, or preſcribes as duty. This he is 
earneſtly ſollicitous to know, and therefore di- 
ligently ſtudies his bible, as the notification 
which God hath given of his mind. I medi- 
tate in thy precepts, ſays David, and have 
reſdect unto thy ways, Pal. cxix. 15. He en- 
deayours to make his bcſt uſe of the aſſiſtan- 
ccs within his reach, which may any way help 
him to underſtand the Scriptures ; eſpecially of 
the miniſtry of the Goſpel: But then he does 
not believe the ſenſe of Scripture, given by 


a | miniſter, or by any number of miniſters, to 
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be the ſenſe of Chriſt, merely becauſe they ſay 
it is; but like the noble Bereans, he ſearches 
the Scriptures diligently, to diſcover whether 
their ſenſe agree with this rule, Acts xvii. rr. 
and readily receives what he finds to have a 
foundation there, but no more. It is a noble 
obſtinacy to mens authority, and at the ſame 
time beſpeaks the greateſt obſequiouſneſs to 
Chriſt, to admit no more for his mind — 
the dictate of men, than we can our ſelves 
diſcern to be ſo, upon an impartial compariſon 
of what they ſay with that in his word upon 
which they found it. But on the other hand, 
a tender ſpirit is willing to learn from any man, 
and will be thankful for any aſſiſtance to dif- 
cover the meaning of the Scriptures in any par- 
ticular of truth or duty. oF 

Such a man pays a ready and reverential 
ſubjection to the authority of God in his 
word, as far as he underſtands it: Whether 
i be in leſs or greater concerns, in matters 
of belief or of practice. My heart, ſays Da- 
vid, ſtands in awe of thy word, Pal. cxix. 
161. Such a man chearfully ſacrifices any fa- 
vourite opinion or inclination, as ſoon as he 
apprchends that the word of God declares a- 
gainſt it. It is included in a man's becoming 
# Chriſtian, that he makes this determination 
in the general, that every thought ſhall be cap- 
#:vated to the obedience of G hriſt, 2 Cor. x. 


5/ Not that he hath no thoughts, no ſen- 
timents, no inclinations, which are different 
from the mind of Chriſt: every miſtake in 


judg- 
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judgment, every irregular deſire certainly is 
ſo. But as he comes gradually to diſcern the 
inconſiſtency between the mind of Chriſt and 
any ſentiment or practice of his own, he puts 
his general determination in practice in that 
particular caſe: That wrong thought is capti- 
vated to the obedience of Chriſt. The lan- 
age of his heart concerning the whole law 
of God, is the ſame with the language of /. 
rael upon the delivery of the 22 law, 
Exod. xxiv. 7. Moſes took the book of the 
covenant, and read in the audience of the , 
people: And they ſaid, All that the Lord 
hath ſaid, will we do, and be obedient. And 
as particulars come to his notice, he yields an 
obedient ear to them. | * 
He is afraid to do any thing, which he 
doubt to be diſagrecable to the word of God. 
There is indeed a conſcience unduly ſcrupu- 
lous, which is a great obſtruction to the uſe- 
eſs and comfort of ſome infirm Chriſtians : 
And it is the duty and intereſt of all to come, 
as far as may be, to a clear and determinate 
judgment about the particulars of their con- 
duct; by conſidering, as any doubt occurs, 
what foundation there is for it in the word 
of God; and by conſulting the wiſe and ju- 
dicious upon the caſe; for it is paſt doubt, 
that we ſhould not make more ſins and du- 
ties to ourſelves than God hath made ſo. 
But ſome, by the weakneſs of their judg-. 
meat, or the power of melancholy, cannot. 
get clear of their doubrs, as to ſome things, 
Cc 4 which 
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which others eſteem lawful : And in ſome 
parts of conduct in leſſer matters, poſſibly the 
moſt judicious can diſcern no more than | 
bability concerning the mind of God on either 
fide: Now while a ſcruple remains, tho it 
ſhould in itſelf be ill grounded, it is a juſt 
diſcovery of a tender ſpirit to forbear an action 
Which appears doubtful. The Apoſtle clearly 
decides this caſe, in the affair of meats forbid- 
den by the law of Moſes. The Fewiſh con- 
verts, by means of the remaining prejudices 
of their education, thought it unlawful to cat 
theſe : The Gentile converts were perſuaded of 
their chriſtian liberty, and they were on the 
right fide of the queſtion : But while this 
miſtaken apprehenſion remained in the Fewiſh 
converts, it would have been ſinful in them to 
do as the Gentiles did, Rom. xiv. 23. He that 
doubteth is damned, ſcif-condemned, if he eat, 
becauſe he eateth not of faith. Where ſin is 
ſuſpected on one hand, and there is no room 
for a ſuſpicion on the other, a tender ſpirit will 
avoid the doubtful part. 

He is readily impreſſed, ſuitable to the ſe- 
veral parts of truth propoſed to him out of 
the word of God. Our affections, under the 
proper direction and conduct of light, are of 
the greateſt ſervice to facilitate holy obedience. 
And it is a good indication of a tender ſpirit 
to have ſuitable affections readily excited, ac- 
cording to the particular branches of truth 
and duty ſet before us. Itis the general cha- 

| N 
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racter of a man ſincerely good, that he trem- 
bles at God's word, Iſa. Ixvi. 2, 5. He receives 
it with reverential awe, and becoming affec- 
tion. Thus Noah, being warned of God of 
the approaching deluge, was moved with fear, 
Heb. xi. 7. This was the expreſſion of Foftah's 
tender heart in this chapter, ver. 19. When he 
heard the words of the law, he rent his 
clothes. So, when the riches of grace are ſet 
before us, to have love, and gratitude, and 
truſt in God, excited thereby to a proper ex- 
erciſe, is highly becoming a ſoul ſoftened and 
ingenuouſly melted by the comfortable diſco- 
veries of the Goſpel. | 
And ſuch a man frequently comparcs his 
heart and life with God's word: as one ſuſ- 
picious that he may have offended, and yet 
truly deſirous not to offend, or to make his 
peace and to come back to God and himſelf, 
as ſoon as may be, if he hath offended. 7 
communed, ſays the Pſalmiſt, with my own 
heart, and made diligent ſearch, Pſal. lxxvii. 6. 
I thought on my ways, and turned my feet 
unto thy teſtimonies, Pſal. cxix. 59. 
21. In relation to ſin, a tender ſpirit emi- 
nently appcars. | 
Conviction is more eaſily admitted, where 

this is the frame of the heart. Solomon tells 
ts, Prov. xvii. 10. that a reproof enters more 
into a wiſe man, than a hundred ſtripes into a 
fool. When conſcience is awake, it is ready 
to give attention to a hint, and to make per- 
ſonal application. In ru ſad inſtances, which 
we 
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we have upon record, how far even good men 
may be hardued through the deceitfulneſs of 
An; that is, Peter's denial of his Maſter, and 
Davids ſcandalous fall and continuance in 
it for ſo long a time : yet we have in both an 
inſtance alſo of the eaſy admiſſion of con- 
viction by a man habitually good. A look 
from the Lord Jcſus darted the moſt pungent 
conviction into the mind of. Peter, ſo that 
he went out and wept bitterly, Luk. xxii. 
61, 62. Anda word from the prophet Na- 
than bowed David's heart, and brought him 
to confeſs his fin, 2 Sem. xii. 13. And in 
another caſe, the numbring of the people, his 
beart ſinote him without a monitor, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 10. A tender heart is jealous of more 
fin in himſelf than he particularly knows; and 
therefore the. language of his heart is often 
the ſame with David's, Pſal. xix. 12. Who 
can underſtand his errors ? cleanſe thou me 
from ſecret faults. It would therefore be 
ſtrange, if he ſhould be unready to fall under 
conviction, when his ſin is (ct in order before 
him; if then he ſhould endeavour to cover 
and excuſe it. e e 

Upon conviction, ſhame and ſorrow readi- 
ly flow in a tender mind. The hardned ſin- 
ner ic not aſhamed, when he committeth abo- 
minations, Jer. vi. 15. poſſibly he may glory 
in his ſbame, Phil. iii. 19. But ſoftning grace 
ſtrikes a man with deep remorſe upon the 
remembrance of his offences; it produces 4 


broken and a contrite heart, Pal. li. 17. He. 
| | is 
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is aſbamed and bluſhes to lift up his face to 
God becauſe of his iniquities, Ear. ix. 6. Like 
the publitan, who ſtood afar off, and could 
hardly preſume to it up ſo much as his eyes 
to heaven ; he ſmites upon his breaſt, full of 
contrition and godly ſorrow, Luke xviii. 13. 
His ſoul is filled with pungent concern, and 
overſpread with a holy confuſion ; he is more 
free to condemn himſelf than others can be: 
And that not meerly becauſe he may be liable 
to human puniſhment or cenſure ; but much 
more for his offence againſt God; and even in 
caſes, where men might rather commend than 
condemn him. The great impreſſion made 
on his mind, falls in with the confeſſion of the 
prodigal: Father, I have ſinned againſt hea- 
ven and in thy fight, and am no more wor- 
thy to be called thy ſon. His ſorrow is more 
animated by ingenuity, than by fear. Sin is 
ſo odious and burthenſome to him, that he 
mourns even for the offcnecs of others; and 
much more for his own. 

He is affected with known ſin of every 
kind. The omiſſions of duty, as well as di- 
rect commiſſions of ſin. The very remains 
of ſin dwelling in him, tho' he has hopes that 
no ſin has the dominion, are no ſmall uncaſi- 
neſs to him; which often occaſion ſuch'a com- 
plaint as that, O wwrerched man that I am 
who ſhall deliver me from the body of this 
death? ol | 

He is very ſolicitous to be delivered from 
the guilt and the ſtain of rhe fins, of which 

Ki hc 
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he is convinced. A ſoſt heart cannot be eaſy 
under the ſenſe of ſin, till he can have hope 
of a pardon; till his feet are waſbed, when 
they have contracted new defilement. David 
come to himſelf, expreſſes the greateſt impor- 
tunity : Waſb me throughly from my iniquity, 
and cleanſe me from my ſin. For I ac - 
ledge my tranſgreſſion, and my ſim is ever be- 
fore me. Pſal. li. 2, 3. A true penitent upon 
conviction, in any inſtance of tranſgreſſion, 
will fue for mercy, plead the atonement, and 
carneſtly pray for the ſanctify ing ſpirit. Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, after my new im- 
purities; and renew a right ſpirit within me, 
ver. 10. Even ſuſpicion of guilt will carry 
him to the mercy-ſcat to ſupplicate mercy. 
And the matter will not reſt in relentings, 
but iſſue in the moſt eſſential part of repen- 
tance, ceaſing todo evil and learning to do 
well. Godly ſorrow worketh repentance to 
ſalvation never to be repented of, 2 Cor. 
vii. 10. | 
And as a tender ſpirit will naturally diſco- 
ver it ſelf inthe proper exerciſes of genuine 
repentance for ſin admitted; ſo it will pro- 
duce a cautious and habitual fear of ſin thro'-a 
man's courſe. He dares not indulge himſelf 
in a thing which he apprehends diſpleaſing to 
God, tho' it ſhould be ever ſo common, or 
paſs among men for atrifle. He abſtains from 
the very appearance of evil, 1 Theſſ. v. 22. as 
afraid 'to tread upon doubtful ground. He 
watches and prays, that he may not enter upon 
| tempta- 
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tation; is afraid of inſnaring company, 
and of ſuch actions as he finds to be generally 
dangerous to himſclf, though they may be 
lawful and ſafe be ay Pay ing ry that 
he make not provy or the fleſb to fulfil the 
luſts thereof, and keeps his heart — di- 
Agence. u . * 

Theſe are the proper expreſſions of a tender 
ſpirit with reference to ſin. 

z. In relation to the events of providence, 
and the circumſtances of his own lot and con- 
dition. And in this matter, — 

When he is under the moſt favourable pro- 
vidences, he is afraid of abuſing divine mer- 
cies: Leſt his table ſhould become a ſnare, or 
he ſhould be full and deny Cod: Leſt he ſhould 
grow fecure, and forgetful of hisdependance 
on God; or his ſpirit become vain and/world- 
ly; or he ſhould put the evil day far from him, 
or give into any criminal indulgence of his ap- 
petites, or be lifted up with pride. | 

He entertains an awful fear at the apprehen- 
ſion of God's judgments. That was David's 
frame, Pſal.cxix. 120. My fleſb trembleth for 
fear of God, and I am afraid of his jude- 
ments. Noah was moved with fear of them, 
when they were at a diſtance: And much 
more will a man of a tender mind be fo, 
when God's hand is viſibly fretched. out, or 
when there are many moral prognoſtics, that 


God is m anger. The leaſt 


making a way to his 
tokens of God's diſpleaſure affect him, ſuch 
as others hardly obſerve. ; and * 
| ers 
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ſinners are unmoved under the iy fl 
v. 3. Thou haſt ſtricken them, but they 

not grieved; thou haſt conſumed them, but 
they have refuſed to receive correction; they 
Have made their faces harder than a rock, they 
have refuſed to return. 

He is deſirous to underſtand the voice of 
God in his providences; that God would ſhew 
him, wherefore he contendeth with him, Job. 
x. 2. And he endeavours, that his own tem- 
per and behaviour may comport with the pro- 
vidences he is under; whether they are pro- 
ſperous or afflictive. He would know bor 
how to be abaſed, and how to abound,” Phil. iv. 
12. The particular proſpect of calamities ap- 
proaching, excites him to prepare ſuitably ro 
meet his God, Am. iv. 12. And his chief at- 
tention from time to time is to the duty of his 
preſent condition. 

4. This temper, where it is genuine, will ex- 
preſs itſelf illuſtriouſly in relation to rhe ho- 

nour of God. 

"Sack a man will do what he canhiniſelf to 

romote it. It is the general ſcope of his ac- 
tions, to do all to the, glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 
31. All that he has and is, is ſincerely conſecra- 
ted to thisaim. And according to his ſtation 
he will be active and zealous in any deſigns, 
that are on foot in his day, conducing to the 
glory of God and the ſervice of religion. He 
guards againſt every thing in his on conduct, 
which may occaſion the name of God to be 
Ar He is willing to hazard his on 
honour 
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honour or intereſt or lite itſelf, if God may but 
be glorified; and can be content to have his 
on reputation laid in ng duſt, if his Maſter may 
be magnified by it. ohn the baptiſt refot- 
ced 7755 becauſe f th e bridegroom's voice; 
though he forclaw that Chriſt's entrance upon 
his miniſtry would cclipſc the honour of his 
own. . He muſt increaſe, but I muſt decreaſe, 


Jab. i 29, 1 
any ſin he commits, while inſenſible ſin- 
ners are chiefly. concerned for the diſhonour 
done to themſelves, when their ſin is found 
out, a man of a tender conſcience chiefly la- 
ments the diſhonour done to God by it. 'God 
by Nathan ſet David's fin before him in this 
view, a Sam.xii. 14. By this deed thou haſt gi- 
ven great occaſion to the enemies of the Lord to 
blaſpheme : And when David comes to make 
his acknowledgment, he principally reflects on 
the ſame thing, P/al. li, 4. Againſt thee, thee 
; ys have I finned, and done this evil in thy 
5 t : that thou mighteſt be juſtified when 


ſbrakeft, and be. clear when thou Judg- 
1 greatly rejoices in any thing that tends 
to the honour of God. If he hears of the 
adyancement of his intereſt, where he hath no 
immediate concern in the matter: If good be 
done any where, though he has no hand in it: 
And in, any ſervice done by others, though he 
may ſeem to be leſſened by it himſelf: As Paul 


rejoiced that Chriſt was preached, tho ſome 
did it out . to him, Phil. i. 18. 


And 
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And on the other hand he is deeply affected 
with other men's diſhonouring God. Rivers 
of tears run down his eyes, becauſe men keep 
not God's law, Pſal. cxix. 1 1 He mourtis for 
abominations done in the land, which he can- 
not help, Ezek. ix. 4. As Hezekiah deeply 
reſented the blaſphemies of Rabſhakeh, Iſa. 
XXXVII. 1, 2,3. And he is ready to bear his te- 
ſtimony againſt the ſins of others in all proper 
ways. 

This is ſome dranght of a tender ſpirit in its 
proper features. 
It remains to beſtrewn, 


III. What foundation is eminently | laid for 
ſuch a temper by Chriſtianity. L 

You fee good men in the ancient Church 
were not ſtrangers to it: Much leſs ſhould we 
de under the Goſpel: For, the rule of our 
faith and practice is more compleat. Things 
of importance to us, are no longer wrapped up 
in figures; but He, who was in the boſom of 
the Father, hath revealed him, and his will. 
God hath ſpoken to us in theſe laſ days by his 
Son; as his fulleſt and finifhing revelation : 
And therefore, if * eſtaped not, who re- 
fuſed him that on earth, much more 
ſhall not we Ty e, if we turn away from 
him that ſpeaketh from heaven, Heb. xii. 25. 
If we are leſs moved and impreffed by the 
brighter light which Chriſt hath brotight down 
from heaven. | : 


The 


- 


hor, 
The recompences of the life to come are 
more fully revealed to us. Indeed the Church 
under the old Teſtament was not altogether 
unacquainted with theſe ; but temporal promi- 
ſes and threatnings were moſt inculcated in that 
diſpenſation, and the future recompences more 
darkly and ſparingly. On the contrary, the 
eternal wrath of God againſt impenitent ſinners, 
and the heavenly happineſs reſerved for ſaints, 
are the motives which the Goſpel chiefly dwells 
upon. And ſurely the greater importance of 
the motives, that are now principally ſet in our 
view, ſhould make the deeper impreſſion. 

The richer diſcoveries of grace made in the 
Goſpel, is a ſtrong argument to ingenuity for 
promoting ſuch a temper in us. The grace of 
God, that hath appeared to all men, ſhould 
ſoften our hearts to the moſt ingenuous regard 
to our Maſter's will in every thing; His goodneſs 
ſhould lead us to the moſt kindly repentence. 
God's tender concern for our intereſts, ſo as 
not to ſpare his own Son, but to give him up 
for us all, ſhould inſpire us in return with the 
moſt tender concern for his glory. He that 
continues hard and inſenſible to the gracious 
perſuaſions of the Goſpel, ſurely has no part 

leſt in him tender 

The ceremonial obſervances, which took 
up ſo much of the attention of ſerious minds 
While they were in force, are now ſuperſeded ; 
and therefore the more tender ſpirit is juſtly 
expected with reference to the more ſubſtantial 
parts of religion that remain. | 
* D d Eſpe- 
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Eſpecially if we add, that the ſoftning Spi- 
rit is more fully promiſed and more plentifully 
communicated to the Church now. He muſt 
have been oſten reſiſted, and his motions 


greatly quenched, by any who continue hard 
and obſtinate under the Goſpel. 


Some inferences ſhall conclude this diſcourſe. 


1. We may diſcern the difference between 
this truly chriſtian temper, and ſome things 

which people are apt to miſtake for it. 
' Ir muſt not be confounded with a natural ea- 
ſincfs of temper. This is not founded upon 
a regard to God, nor expreſſes itſelf with di- 
ſtinction in a religious conduct; but upon all 
occaſions, with reaſon, or without. This in- 
deed is a weakneſs, and not a virtue; it lays a 
. man open to temptation from all quarters, and 
makes him liable to every impreſſion ; to be 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, and 
drawn aſide by any ſollicitation of a tempter. 

It is alſo a different thing from a mere occa- 
ſional tenderneſs under the word or providences 
of God. Ahab humbled himſelf upon God's 
threatnings, and went ſoftly for a little time, 
1 Kings xxi. 27. Pharaoh himſelf did the like 
upon the execution of ſome of God's judg- 
ments in Egypt, But theſe were very diffc- 
rent from the tender heart of Joſſab. Their 
humiliation was not an habitual temper, and 
the fruits of it Were very ſhort-lived : Foſtah's 
was laſting, and brought fruit to perfection. 
4. | | Their 
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Their tenderneſs only ſhewed itſelf either in 
ſome good words upon a ſudden conviction, or 
in forbearing ſome particular ſin for the pre- 
ſent : Joſiab was led by the impreſſion to ſet 
about an univerſal reformation, and to carry it 
to the greateſt extent he could. 

2. Let usall ſeek after and cultivate a reli- 
gious tenderneſs of ſpirit. It is of indiſpenſi- 
ble neceſſity to our acceptance with God. 
What force ſhould that declaration have, to 
awaken an earneſt concern to be poſleſſed of 
this frame, which God makes in 1/a. Ixvi. 2. 
To this man will IT look, even to him that is 
poor and of a contrite ſpirit, and trembleth at 
my word? It is a ſtrong encouragement to our 
deſires, and prayers, and endeavours, that ſuch 
promiſes ſtand upon record; I will take away 
the ſtony heart out of your fleſh, and I will 
give you an heart of fleſh. If you are convin- 
ced of the neceſlity of this temper, take en- 
couragement from ſuch a declaration to pray to 
God for his quickning grace, and to hope that 
it ſhall not be denied in your attendance upon 
his appointed means. 

And if your hearts are in any meaſure ſoft- 
ned, labour to preſerve their tenderneſs through 
your courſe. Be afraid of the beginnings of 
hardneſs of heart. Exhort and admoniſh 
yourſelves daily, /eft you ſhould be hardned thro' 
the deceitfulneſs of ſm, Heb. iii. 13. Obſerve 
and fall in with every good motion of the Spi- 
. rit of God. Endeavour to maintain an habi- 
tual tenderneſs by the frequent exerciſes of ſuch 
* OY Dd 3 a 
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A ſpirit; eſpecially by daily ſerious reviews of 

your — — actions, and the ſpeec 
exerciſes of godly ſorrow and true repentance, 
for every thing you diſcern amiſs from time to 
time in your tempcr or behaviour to God, 

yourſelves, or your neighbour. 7 
3. If you are conſcious of ſuch a ſpirit pre- 
vailing in you, take the comfort of it as a 
good evidence that you are in the chriſtian ſtate. 
As we have frequent occaſion for repentance 
with reference to every branch of the chriſtian 
temper ; ſo thanks be to God, there is room for 
repentance. A bleſſed and contrite ſpirit God 
will not deſpi ſe, Pſal. li. 17. Bleſſed are they that 
- mourn, for they ſhall be comforted, Matth. v. 4. 
Gol will have mercy on ſuch, and abundantly 
pardon, Iſa. lv. 7. He is faithful and juſt to for- 
give them their ſms, 1 John i. 9. Though the 
occaſions for penitential ſorrow will not in- 
tircly ceaſe, while you are in the body; yet 
when the hardned ſinners mourning-time be- 
gins, yours will end: at the end of your trial 
God will wipe away all tears from. your eyes 
for ever, and give you the rewardspromaſed 


to them that over-comnuamſaa 
i eee 


ä 


Rev. III. 19. 1 middle of the 


verſe. 
— Be zealous. 


grace, and in the performance | 
of cvery duty, 
Indeed it is no virtue at all, unleſs it be 


well-placed and regulated. Zeal in its ge- 


neral notion is nothing elſe but a ſtrong and 


ardent concern for or againſt a thing, and a 
Dd 3 lively 
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lively and vigorous manner of acting therc- 
n. It has the denomination of a Fei 
zeal, only as far as the objects, about which 
is converſant, are of a religious nature. And 
even a religious zeal is no farther good ani 
commendable, than when it is really on the 
ſide of truth and goodneſs, when it is mea- 
ſured by the importance of things, and when 
it is expreſſed and exerciſed by lawful and re- 
gular methods, 
It is fit to be obſerved, that we readi in Scrip- 
ture of a bad zeal more frequently of the 
_— than of a good one; and many admo- 
nitions are given againſt fome ſort of zeal ; 
as I ſhall have occaſion to take notice pre- 
ſently. Which ſhould make us ſenſible, how 


highly neceſſary it is, that a ſtrict caution and 


vors and character, gave of them juſt before, 


a very careful regulation ſhould attend our 
zeal. 

And yet right zeal is a duty, and ancedful 
ingredient of the chriſtian temper, and is re- 
commended as ſuch in the text. Chriſt from 
heaven calls his Diſciples to it, in an addreſs 


particularly directed to one of the even 


Churches of Aſia, that of Laodices. 
The deſcription, which he, who new their 


made this call peculiarly appoſite and ſaitabhc 
to them. He charges them in yer. 15. that 


they were neither cold nor hot. They had ta- 
ken upon them the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
owned the truths and laws of Chriſt and their 


obligation from them, and ſo were not ab- 
| ſolutely 


aud to have need of * while their caſe 
© -* . + . * 
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ſolutely cold: But on the other hand, there 
was no ſpirit in their religion, no vital influ- 
ence from it; their principles were not lively 
and active; they did not behave as people in 
carneſt in what they profeſſed, who reſolved 
to make it the buſineſs of their lives to ob- 
ſerve the chriſtian rule, and to be governed by 
chriſtian motives, or who were determined 
upon an adherence to their profeſſion whatever 
it ſhould coſt them. This is the charge againſt 
them. 501 
Chriſt therefore declares his diſapprobation 
of ſuch a lukewarm temper. I would thou 
waſt cold or hot. As if he had faid, . You 
«© yould act more conſiſtently with yourſelves, 
« and it would be more for my honour, if 
ce either you would intirely quit your chriſtian 
profeſſion, or elſe would be more in earneſt 


in the purſuit of it. 


In the next verſe he expreſſes his diſpleaſure 
in ſtronger terms, ver. 16. So then, becauſe 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 
Twill ſpue thee out of my mouth. © As luke- 
« warm water turns the Stomach, ſo, ſays 
Chriſt, < lukewarm and indifferent profeſſors 
« of my religion make me ſick of them, I 
« cannot bear them; but unleſs they repent, 


] will reject and caſt them off from me. 


In the 17t and 18+ verſes Chriſt intimates 
wherein their lukcwarmneſs lay, or at leaſt 
points to the natural fruit of it. They thought 
themſelves rich, and increaſed with goods, 


was 
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was quite otherwiſe. They reckoned their 


profeſſion, their privileges, their poſſeſſion 
of ſound doctrine, or their having eſcaped com- 


mon pollutions, to be enough, Without the real 


er of godlineſs. Chriſt admoniſhes them 
— much they were miſtaken in their opinion 
of themſelves; after all, they were wretched 
and miſerable, and poor, and blind, and naked. 
And therefore he graciouſly counfels them to 
look out for a ſupply of their wants, and to 
apply to him for that purpoſe, who was yet 
able and willing to relicve them. 
And in the verſe, where the den lies, he 
lets them know, that even ſo ſevere an admo- 
nition was the fruit of kindneſs and good - 
will. As many as I love, I rebule and chaſten. 
e J have ſaid this, not as pronouncing your con- 
dition deſperate, but faithfully to warn you 
of your danger, that this negligence in re- 
ligion may not be your ruin. Be zealous 
therefore and repent. Since this is teally 
« your condition, and I have warned you, 
te out. of pure grace, of the dreadful conſe- 
.« quence of ſuch a temper perſiſted in; there- 
* ore, repent, that you have trifled ſo much 
itherto, and be zealous for time to come. 
" Zeal is 4 galt neceſſary in Chriſt's 
Diſciples. * 
pon which argument, I would 1* explain 
the diſpoſition, to which we are exhorted. And 
z, She the obligations, which lie upon 
Saen ievieste lack a a Þg 


1. 1 
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I. It is very neceſſary, that the diſpoſition 
ſhould be explained, to which we are here 
exhorted. We are required to be zealous : 
But in other places we are warned againſt 
zcal, and the word is often uſed inan ill ſenſe, 
and the moſt wicked and pernicious fruits are 
repreſented as proceeding trom it. It is there- 
fore of the greateſt importance, that we ſhould 
carcfully attend to Scripture-light for the due 
ſtating of this matter; where we ſhould be 
zealous, and where not; and what regula- 
tions our fervour ſhould be under, for the 
degrees and meaſures of it; the principal ſear 
of it; the perſons that may be concerned in 
it; and the ptoper ways of expreſſing it. The 
following particulars may help to diſcover our 

in this matter. 

1. It ſhould be our firſt care to be well aſſu- 
red, that the cauſe is good, for which our zeal 
is employed. That is, that what we are zea- 
lous for, is really truth or duty ; and that what 
wy are zealous againſt, is certainly falſe or 

Ir is good to * always zealouſly affetted 
50 p good f Aung, Gal. iv. 18. But the greater 
our fervour is in a wrong way, ſo much the 
more hurt we are like to do to ourſelves and 
others. Indeed heat without light, or raſh 
and blind zeal, is the moſt extravagant and 
miſchievous thing in the world. And there- 
fore careful examination ſhould always go be- 
fore the actings of zeal. Otherwiſe we may 
be found fighting againſt God, when we think 
10 do him oe ſervice 3 and active inſtru- 


ments 
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ments in the devil's ſervice thro' ignorance, 
while we flatter ourſelves that we are animated 
by a zeal for God. Such was the zeal ſo often 
taken notice of in the Fews at the beginni 
of Chriſtianity. They had a mighty regard 
for their ceremonial law, and for their ritual 
traditions: And becauſe the "Goſpel inſiſted 
not on the obſervance of theſe, but directed 
them for acceptance with God to faith in 
Chriſt without the works of the law, they ſet 
themſelves againſt it with the greateſt warmth 
and cagerneſs. And this their bigotry and fury 
is called their Zeal. So the original word is, 
where our tranſlators have rendred it by in- 
dignation or envy. So Acts v. 17, 18. The 
high-prieſt and his companions were filled 
with zeal, and laid their hands on the A- 
poſtles, and put them in the common priſon. 
And chap. xiii. 45. When the eus jaw the 
multitudes, that came to hear Paul preach, 
they were filled with zeal, and ſpake againſt 
thoſe things that were ſpoken by Paul. And 
when the ſame Apoſtle endeavoured to con- 
. Vince the Fews at Theſſalonica, that Jeſus was 
the Meſſiah, As xvii. 5. The Fews which 
| believed not, moved with zeal, took unto 
them certain lewd fellows, and made an up- 
roar. Here was fiery hot zeal; and the Apoſtle 
aſſures us, that it was a zcal of God, or for 
God, Rom. x. 2. I bear them record, that 
_ they baue 4 zeal of God; but then it was 
mot according to knowledge. They had not 
Examined che evidences of Chriſtianity, and 


ſo 
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ſo blindly and madly oppoſed it. St. Paul 
could the better bear this teſtimony of his 
countrymen, becauſe it had lately been his 
own.caſe, He had been exceedingly zealous 
of the traditions of his fathers, Gal. i. 14. 

d touching zeal, perſecuting the Church, 
Phil. iii. 6. But when he came to himſelf, this 
miſplaced zeal was ſo far from giving him any 
comfort, that it was his grief and his ſhame: 
He calls himſelf for it 4 b/afþhemer, and 4 
perſecutor, and injurious, and even the chief 
of ſinners, 1 Tim. i. 13, 15. 

To be zealous for we know not what, i is as 
bad as to worſhip we know not what. And 
however poſitive and confident we may be, 
aftcrall our warmth, we may be on the wrong 
ſide, if our aſſurance be not the reſult of a 
ſincere and impartial inquiry. And indeed, 
if we ſhould happento be in the right, yet a 
blind and random zeal, even for truth itſelf, 
cannot be acceptable to God; becauſe it is ra- 
ther by chance, than upon reaſonable evidence, 
that our zcal is on the right ſide. 

Every man therefore is bound, before he 
gives a looſe to his zcal, to uſe the beſt helps 
in his power for diſcovering the mind of God: 
And no man ſhould ſuffer his zeal to outrun 
his knowledge, or to exceed the evidence he 
has of the truth or falſhood, of the good or 
evil of things. 

2. Zeal ſhould bear a proportion *o the va- 
lue and importance of things. Indeed the leaſt 
truth, of which we are convinced, muſt 
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be given up, nor ſhould we act contrary to 
known duty in the leaſt inſtancc, upon any 
worldly conſideration. But all truths or duties 
are not of equal moment or concern either 
to ourſclves or others, to the honour of God 
or the intereſt of religion. While a warm 
zeal therefore is not only allowable, but com- 
mendable, in reference to matters of impor- 
tance ; yet there is room for the exerciſe of 
moderation as a virtue in relation to things of 
ſmall conſequence. 

This difference in the value or importance 
of things ſhould be meaſured, either by the 
plain declarations of God in his word con- 
cerning the neceſſity of ſome points of belief 
or practice to ſalvation ; or by their obvious 
tendency to promote or hinder practical godli- 
neſs, by their plain influence upon the welfare 
of mankind either in this or the next world. 

Now really it is no good ſign of ſincerity, . 
much leſs of a regular zcal, to be very warm 
and earneſt about little matters, while there is 
a plain coldneſs about things of the greateſt 
moment : To be all on fire about rituals and 
ccremonials, cither for them or againſt them ; 
when we arc negligent and indifferent about 
the very vitals of religion: To lay a mighty 
ſtreſs upon doubtful things, or the mere dic- 
tates of men; and yet to make a ſmall ac- 
count of the undoubted precepts of God, and 
even the plain dictates both of natural and re- 


vealed religion: Jo be exceeding enen 
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fuch points, as are confeſſed by all thinking 
men to be attended with great 6bſtariry and dif- 
ficulties, upon knotty and perplexing queſti- 
ons; but flightly to paſs over the clear und ob- 
Vious truths and duties of religion: This is 
an untoward and a monſtrous zeal. Nothing 
indeed, which appears to bear the ſtamp of di- 
vine authority, is to be received by us with an 
abſolute indifference : But as God has laid a 
different ſtreſs upon things, ſo ſhould we;and 
endeavour to follow his declared judgment of 
their importance, as near as we can.  We'ſhall 
do well in this caſe to lay to heart Chriſts re- 
proof tothe Scribes and Phariſees, in Matth. 
Xxili. 23, 24. Mo unto you „ — Pha- 
ri ſees, hypocrites ; for ye pay tithe of mint, 
| Ks ani 7 and ELSE a x — . the 
Weightier matters of the law, judgment, mer- 
cy, and faith : —— — ought ye tohave 
; 72 _— not — * e other undone. = 
blind guides, whic ain at 4a 
sulla a camel. 1281 

3. Zeal is firſt to be conſidered in the tem- 
per of the ſoul, and then in the proper expreſ- 
ſions of it in the tenor of the practice. It 
ſtands in the firſt place oppoſed to indifference 
or lukewarmneſs in the heart and affettions. 
So it is eminently to be underſtood in the text, 
as appears from the context. But if there be 
inward life and vigour, this ought to be and 
Will be expreſſed by correſpondent effects in 
practice: And fo zeal ſtands oppoſed to ſloth- 


 fulmeſs, 


X 


474 


: „ * 
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, Rom. xii. 1 1. | or Hoth ful in buſineſs, 

ent in ſpirit, ſerving the Lord. It is the 
reverſc of doing the « _ the Lord negli- 
gently, of every thing in the outward courſe 
that diſcover a coldneſs in affection to 
God, or in reſolution for him, or in hatred of 
ſin, or in our regards to God's honour and in- 
tereſt. 

Now though one man cannot judge of ano- 
ther's zeal, more than of any other inward diſ- 
poſition, by any meaſure beſide viſible and be- 
coming fruits; yet the fervour of the ſoul is 
principally to be conſidered with reſpect to di- 


vine acceptance. No ſeeming warmth of 


zeal for God in pious diſcourſe, no appearance 
of vigorous acting for him, will paſs with God 
for any thing -better than hypocriſy, if all be 
not animated with the inward fire of holy zeal. 

It is not enough with the mouth to ſhew much 
love to God, if the heart goeth after cove- 
Fouſneſs, or ſomething elſe more than God. 

Exel. xxxiii. 31. To be forward and ready in 
ious converſation, to lament the ſins of 
the times, and the decay of picty, is a becoming 


inſtance of chriſtian zeal ; and charity, without 


evidence to the contrary, will induce us 
to believe concerning another, that out of the 
abundance of the heart his mouth ſpeaketh : 
But if he who knows all things ſhould know 
it to be otherwiſe, he will abhor the vile 
diſſimulation. To be diligent in attendance 
upon the inſtitutions. of divine worſhip ; to 
be active in endeavours to propagate God's 


— 
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truths and intereſt, and to prevent the pro- 


greſs of ſin and error, are natural fruits of | 


religious zeal : But if we ſhould only deſign 
thereby to approve ourſelves to men; if 
the language of our hearts ſhould be like Je- 
hu's, Come, ſee my zeal for the Lord, 2 King. 
x. 16. this is vain oſtentation, and not holy 


4. The firſt and principal province of chri- 
ſtian zeal is in relation to ourſelves: And to o- 
ther people only in the ſecond place, as we 
have only a ſecondary concern in them, 

I am afraid by this obſervation I meet with 
a very common miſtake among people that 
ſpeak much in commendation of zeal; I 
doubt they conſider it, as if it chiefly related to 
the conduct of other people rather than to 
their own. But in truth, though the province 
of zeal extends farther than ourſelyes, yet not 
only its firſt, but its main buſineſs is at home. 
Zeal, as well as charity, is to begin here; in 
keeping up the fervour of our own ſpirits in 
religion, and the intenſeneſs of our own per- 
ſonal obedience. : 

It ſhould principally operate in ardent deſires 
and endeavours after the increaſe of light and 
uſefal knowledge in our own minds; in fol. 
ng on to know the Lord, increaſing inthe 
knowledge of God and his will ; that we may 
know our duty better, in order to the direction 
of our practice; and be more fully inſtructed 
in the truths of the Goſpel, that our Om 


. 
4 
* 
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of them may be firmer, and their influence 
more ſtrong and forcible upon our ſouls. 
Chriſtian zeal is the ſprightly vigour and ſtre- 
nuous activity of every holy affection and diſ- 
poſition ; and earneſtneſs and intenſeneſs in e- 
very ſpiritual act, of faith and love, of hope 
and truſt, of reſignation to Godand reſolution 
for him. It is the performance of every act 
of devotion with life and cloſe application of 
thought, as thoſe who are in earneſt in it; and 
with the exerciſe of thoſe pious diſpoſitions 
which are ſuitable to it. To praiſe God with 
admiring and adoring thoughts of his excel- 
lences, with in ward gratitude for his benefits, 
and with a lively ſenſe of our own unworthi- 
neſs: To confeſs our ſins with a truly broken 
and contrite ſpirit, with pungent ſname and ſor- 
row for them, and with vigorous reſolutions a- 
gainſt them: To pour out our hearts in prayer, 
if to labour fervently in it, as the expreſſion is, 
Col. iv. 12. with the fervent or inworking 
prayer of @ righteous man: This is to be zea- 
lous in religion. To defire the fincere milk of 
the word, that we may grow thereby;"to come 
| to all the means of grace with an aim to receive 
| advantage by them, with a concern to exerciſe 
| every proper holy affection in them, and to ob- 
| tain the acceptance of them: This is true fer : 
vour in devotion. 7 ee won 21 
We are alſo to be zealous of good works, 
Tit. ii. 14. Every thing that is praiſe-worthy 


and commendable, all that may contribute to 


the 
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the honour of God or the good of mankind. 


To be zealous of them, is to be very forward 


to engage in them, chearful in performing 
them, ſolicitous to do our utmoſt in them, that 
they may be more for quantity and better for 
quality than hitherto. This is to do, whatever 
our hand finds to do, with our might, Eccl. ix. 
10. to do it heartily, Col. iii. 23. to abound 
in every good work, 1 Cor. xv. 58. tobe rich 
in good works, 1 Tim. vi. 18. Which are ſo 
many expreſſions deſcribing holy zeal. 

Zeal is to be ſhewn in endeavouring to out- 
ſtrip others in every grace and virtue. This 
is a noble emulation. We find the word zeal 


once tranſlated emulations in a criminal ſenſe, + 


and ranked among the works of the fleſb ; 
Gal. v. 20. By emulation or Seal there, the A- 
poſtle ſeems to mean enuying our neighbour, 
either for his greater ſhare of worldly enjoy- 
ments, or of uſeful gifts. Envy is always bad. 
And the word zeal is often ſo tranſlated in the 
new Teſtament, Nom. xiii. 13. Let us walk 
nor in ſtrife and envying, or zeal, 1 Cor. 
ili. 3. Whereas there is among you zeal, and 
ſtrife, and diviſions, are ye not carnal? And 
we are told, 1 Cor. xiii. 4. Charity envieth 
not; in the Greek, is not zealous. We arc 
neither to envy the wealth, nor reputation, nor 
gifts, nor graces of others. But it is a laudable 
zeal to aſpire to the higheſt attainments in good- 
neſs, and to be cxcited to the greater ardour by 
all that we ſee excellent in them; that we may 
become ſuch examples ourſelves, that our Seal 

E e may 
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may provoke very many; as the Apoſtle tells 
the Corinthians that their zcal in acts of charity 
did, 2 Cor. ix. 2. een 
Thus our zcal ſhould be firſt employed about 
ourſelves ; here we ſhould be warmeſt, in 
concern and endeavour, that we ourſelves may 
daily become wiſer and better, that we may 
pull out every beam or mote out of gur own 
eyes. And if people were thus in earneſt 
zcalous at home, a great deal of irregular 
zeal to others would, be prevented. But 

1 

5. Chriſtian zeal is not to be confined at 
home, to our own perſonal goodneſs; but has 
ſtill a wider ſcope. If it is employed abroad, 
while our own vineyard is not kept, it is a falſe 
3 and juſtly offenſive to God and man. 
But the due exerciſe of it for our own con- 
duct being pre ſuppoſed, there is a large field 

for its exerciſe ſtill behind. 
We find many inſtanccs of zeal in relation 
to other men recommended in * Scripture. 
Phineas is praiſed, that he was zealous 75 his 
Cod, and ſhewed it by executing judgment up- 
on an 1ſraelite and a Moabitiſh woman for no- 
torious debauchery, Numb. xxv. 7, 8, 11, 12. 
So St. Pauls ſpirit was ſtirred in him, when 
he ſaw the city of Athens wholly given to ido- 
latry, Acts xvii. 16. We are commanded to 
contend earneſtly for the faith once delivered 
to the ſaints, when it is oppoſed by men of 
corrupt minds, Jude 3. Error and fin, where- 
ever we ſee them, call for the exerciſe of our 


zcal 
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zeabagainſt them. Chriſt giyes it as a ſingular 
2 gion of the Church of Zpheſus, 
ci not bear them that were evil, 


W i, 2. 


fee to ſhew more particularly 
d 'regal] and expreſſious of our zcal 


bf what we may ſce amiſs in 


iy Whew would be irregular in the excf2 
ck of our zeal. 

While we expreſs chriſtian zeal, 
ſhould take heed of wncharitableneſs : That 
we pals not raſh. or too ſevere cenſures upon 
men's character, even when we cannot but 
ſome of their opinions crroneous, or 


Judge 
ſome of their actions faulty. There has been 


a great deal of this falſe fire in the chriſtian 
world: Chriſtians have often been hereticating 
and anathematizing one another for matters of 
doubtful diſputation or mere human deciſions, 
as if all religion lay at ſtaxe; when the mi- 


ſtake on either hand may conſiſt with their be- 
ing good Chriſtians, Or if a man has been 
guilty of an irregular action; it is too com- 
mon to condemn him haſtily for a bad man, 
and to overlook all that is commendable in him 
upon that account, when this is but a ſingle 
and occaſional aft, and contrary to his habitu- 
al character. On the other hand, while we 
. heartily. condemn fin and error according to 
the beſt of our light; we muſtnot take upon us 
to aut men out of the chriſtian pale, wherc 
8851 Ee 2 We 
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wc have not good warrant to exclude them 
from the word of God. 

2. In our zeal axainſt-what 45 umi in & 
thers, we ſhould be careful that we become 


ny tranſgreſſors ourſelves. So we ſhall be, 
Go ＋ ourſelves to be ed into 


n, and join not meekneſs with our zeal. 
ie the —— of Iſrael ſinfully murmured 
againſt God and Moſes for want of water in 
= wilderneſs, Moſes was too far tran 
with anger, and ſpake unadviſedly with his 
ps; Hear now, ſays he, ye rebels, we 
fetch you water out of this rock? Numb. 
XX. 10. For this, as a mark of diſpleaſure, 
God denied Moſes an entrance into Canaan, 
ver. 12. And we ſhall be much more tranſ- 
greſſors, if our zeal againſt men's ſuppoſed 
or real errors or ſins degenerate into. hatred 
and ill-will to their perſons. We are not to 
hate them, tho we arc not to ſuffer ſin to lie 
«pon them, Lev. xix. 17. This is that bitter 
Seal ſpoken of by St. James, chap. iii. 14. 
of which he ſays, ver. 15. that it deſcendeth 
not * above, but is earthly, ſenſual, 4 
vi 

3. We ſhould not in our zeal uſe any me- 
thods to advance even God's truth and inte- 
reſt, or to ſuppreſs errors and diſorders, for 
which our er gives us no warrant. Zeal 
for truth will not juſtify: the uſe of the civil 
ſword to puniſh men for a miſtaken” con- 
— when this is not the way to in- 


lighten 
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lighten men's minds, or change their judg - 
ments; when Chriſt and his Apoſtles have 
intimated no other method for propagating 
the truth, but fair reaſoning and argument; 
when Chriſt diſcountenances cycn ſuch 3 
zeal as calls for fire from heaven - againſt his 
worſt enemies, Luke ix. 54, 55. Certain- 
ly impriſonments and baniſhments, fire and 
faggot are none of his ways to ſuppreſs 
EITOr. 

4. Regular zcal will not lead men to bear 
teſtimony againſt the ſins of men in any 
way which is not warrantable in their ſta- 
tions, How fit and neceſlary ſoever it is, 
that open vice ſhould receive puniſhment, as 
the banc of ſociety; yet it would be an ir- 
regular zeal in private perſons to take the ma- 
giſtrate's work out of his hand, and pretend to 
do. this themſelves. If any ſhould imagine 
themſelves countenanced in ſuch zeal by the 
caſe of Phinebas, when he executed judg- 
ment upon Zimri and Cozbi; a little conſide- 
ration will ſhew the vanity of ſuch a plea. 
Phinehas was himſelf à ruler or judge, as we 
are told, 1 Chron. ix. 20. And an order had 
been delivered for ſuch an execution by Ma- 
ſes the chief magiſtrate, Numb. xxv. 5. Moſes 
ſaid to the judges of Iſrael, Slay ye every one 
his man. The crime was capital by law, the 
fact was notorious, and Phznehas had a com- 
miſſion from Moſes to inflict the legal puniſh- 
ment. Nothing therefore can give leſs coun- 
tenance to wild and extravagant zeal in pri- 
Ee 3 vate 
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vatc perſons, than this inſtance, wherein a 
magiſtrate was performing the duty of his 
place, and his proceedings were regular and 
orderly: But that which made his zeal ſo 
commendable, was, that he ventured to exe- 
cute this judgment in the face oſ the whole 
congregation of Tſrael, when the infection 
was become general, and the number ot of- 
fenders made it dangerous to do juſtice. 

5. Right zcal ſhould not burn with equal 
fervour in all caſes.” Publick and open offen- 
ders are much more intolerable, than thoſe 
who keep within the bounds of privacy: Such 
as declare their ſin as Sodom, and have been 
long accuſtomed to do evil, than young 'of- 
fenders, who are drawn in by others, and are 
Kill willing to hearken to better counſel; Jude 
22,23. Of ſome have compaſſion, making 4 
difference.: And athers ſave with fear, pul- 
ling them out of the fire. A partial reſpect 
of perſons is unworthy of holy zcal ; but a 
prudent diſtinction of perſons, according to 
the degrees of guilt and obſtinacy, is very well 
conliſtent with it. | 

- Secondly, I would ſhew what zeal for God 
in reference to other people's conduct becomes 
a Chriſtian. 

' + 1. We ſhould be affected with proportion- 
able concern at what we judge amils in o- 
thers. Zeal will not allow us to ſay, Am I 
my brother's keeper 7 as long as we apprehend 
any thing in him/that greatly diſhonours God, 

or endangers his own ſoul ; but will awaken 


can- 
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concern and ſorrow upon ſuch an occaſion. 
Such was the temper of the Pſalmiſt, Pſal. 
cxix. 136. Nivers of waters run down mine 
eyes, becauſe men keep not thy law. ver. 158. 
T beheld the tranſgreſſors, and was grieved. 
And of Lot, who was vexed with the filthy 
conver ſation of the wicked, 2 Pet. ii. 8. And 
of Paul, when his ſpirit was ſtirred at the 
ſight of the Athenian idolatry. 

2. We ſhould expreſs our diſlike and diſ- 
approbation, when the evils of others come 
in our way. Zeal will induce to reprove 
Jin, where we can have any hope to reclaim 
the ſinncr, or to ſtop the progreſs of ſin, or 
to prevent the infection of others thereby; 
or if we have reaſon to apprchend, that fi- 
lence will be interpreted for connivance and 
approbation. Have no fellowſhip with the 
unfruitful works of darkneſs, but reprove them 
rather, Eph. v. 11. Indecd if we ſhould be 
caſt among known and impudent ſcorners, 
_ poſlibly ſilence itſelf may be one of the beſt 
ways of reproving them. 

3. We ſhould chearfully and vigorouſly 
uſe the beſt means in our power for the good 
of others. Zeal for God and for the welfarc 
of others will inſpire every man in his private 
capacity, to endeavour to prevent the infec- 
tion of thoſe under his care and charge, or to 
recover them if poſſible, by faithful inſtruc- 
tion and admonition. It will engage mini- 
ſters to fervour in their preaching,and diligence 
in their ſtations to convert ſinners, to con- 
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Vince gainſayers, to defend the truth, to tre- 
cover the fallen, and to ſtir up all to love and 
to good works. It will ſpirit magiſtrates to 
put the laws of their country in execution a- 
gainſt notorious tranſgreſſors; knowing this, 
that the law is not made for a righteous man, 
but for the lawleſs and the diſobedient, &c. 
1 Tim. i. 9, 10, It was not enough in Eli, 
as a parent to admoniſh his ſons of their no- 
torious crimes: Tho they were now grown 
up, yet he was a magiſtrate; and in that capa- 
eity ſhould have puniſhed them as well as o- 
thers for their enormous crimes. God ſo highh- 
ly reſented his negle& herein, that he calls it 
deſpiſing him, and brought vengeance on him 
and his houſc for it. The fame principle of 
zcal ſhould diſpoſe private perſons to aſliſt - 
the magiſtrate in endeavours for reformation. - 
of manners, by bringing open offenders with . 
in his cognizance; without which his hand; 
cannot reach them, and laws muſt be an uſe- 
leſs thing. Both a partner with a thief, and 
he that heareth curſing and bewrayeth it not, 

wrong their own ſouls, Prov. xxix. 24. | 
4. We ſhould not chuſe to make ill men. 
our choſen companions, farther than neccC.. , | 
ſiry requires. Zeal againft ſin, and indeed 
for the ſafety of our own fouls, will carry us 
not to like and chuſe their ſociety; not to 
take pleaſure in being where God is openly |- 
diſhonoured. Inſtcad of that, we ſhould chute 
with David to be companions of them that 
fear God, and of thofe that keep his precepts, 
1%! | Pl 
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Pſal. cxix. 63. And eſpecially for that reaſon, . 
to conſtitute our families, if poſſible, of ſuch; 
as in Pſal. ci. 4. A froward heart ſhall depart 
from me, I will not know a wicked perſon. 
ver. 6, 7. Mine eyes ſball be upon the faithful 
of the land, that they may dwell with me: 
that walketh in a perfect way, ſhall ſerye 
me. He that worket eit, ſhall not dwell 
within my houſe ; he that telleth lyes, ſhall not 


tarry in my ſight. 


II. I proceed in the ſccond place to 
mention ſome of the obligations, which lie 
upon Chriſt's Diſciples to be regularly zea- 
lous. 

1. The importance of religion deſerves out 
zeal. It is that wherein the honour of God, 
the preſent welfare of the world, and the cver- 
laſting intereſt of ourſelves and others is more 
concerned than in any thing elſe. And where 
then ſhould zeal and fervour be imployed, if 
not here? 

2. The difficulties that attend religion, 
make zcal neceſſary. There are many indiſ- 
poſitions within ourſelves, and many oppoſi- 
tions from without, that will never be ſur- 
mounted without a holy fervour. When we 
arc remiſs, our enemies arc vigilant and active. 
Indeed the maintenance of a right zeal is of 
the utmoſt conſequence for our own ſecurity 


againſt infection by the many cvils around uus. 


It is an eaſy tranſition from converſing with 
ſin and ſinners with indifference, to learn their 
* ways 
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ways and become like unto them. By this 
means people of a ſober education are gradu- 
ally drawn off. from wiſdom's ways. 

3. Sincerity in religion obliges to zeal. If 
we love God, we ſhall Hate evil, Pſal. xcvii. 
10. And ſo great is his excellence, and ſin's 
evil, that if our affection be right ſet between 
both, we cannot remain cold and indifferent 
for the one or againſt the other. 

4. The end of religion, divine acceptance, 
cannot be obtained without zcal. Chriſt plainly 
declares this is in the context ; where he threa- 
tens the Laodiceans with utter rejection, be- 
cauſe they were neither cold nor hot; and 
therefore calls them to repentance, and to re- 
ſume a warmth and ſpirit in religion, as ever 
they would avoid fo dreadful a doom, 
5. The exerciſe of regular zeal is the moſt 
likely way to do good to others. Not indeed 
when we treat them with ſupercilious con- 
tempt, or with a peeviſh moroſeneſs; or when 
pretended zeal breaks in upon the offices of 
humanity, civility, or charity. But if they 
ſee, along with all the marks of love and good- 
will to their perſons, that we are in earneſt 

in religion ourſelves; that we dare not run 
with them to the ſame exceſs of riot, nor 
comply with them in their fins and errors: It 
is natural to enquire in ſuch a caſe; why do 
theſe people act againſt the ſtream of the world 
why will not they allow themſelves to behave 
as we do? why do they ſhew uncaſincſs, when 
we ſpcak profancly, or act looſely ?' why do 

they 
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they chuſe to expoſe themſelves to cenſure and 
diſlike ? If this be a ſteady conduct, joined 
with the expreſſions of benevolence and civi- 
lity upon other occaſions, God may lead them 
to ſee, that we dare not go their lengths becauſe 
of the fear of the Lord; and it may diſpoſe 
them to conſideration, and to hear with pa- 
tience what we have to offer for God and re- 
ligion. 
- 6. Zeal is eminently recommended by the 
example of the great head of our religion, the 
Lord Jeſus. As man and Mediator, he was 
always fervent in his courſe of obedience. - J 
muſt, ſays he, work the work of him that ſent 
me, while it is day, Joh. ix. 4. He expreſſed 
the moſt vigorous concern for the honour of 
God, and for all that belonged to him; where- 
by the Evangeliſt takes notice, that that an- 
tient paſſage ſpoken in his perſon in a propheti- 
cal Pſalm, was accompliſhed ; The zeal of 
thine houſe hath eaten me up, John ii. 17. How 
ardent was his love to ſouls, and his zeal a- 
gainſt fin upon all occaſions? We are obliged 
to learn this, as well as other graces of him ; 
to be zcalous in the work aſſigned to us, as he 
was in his; to be zealous and active for God 
in our ſtations; and to have his intereſt much 
at heart, as he had ours. 


Upon the whole, 
1. We ſhould tcrioufly examine how we 
comply with this exhortation, or whether the 
character, which our Lord had reproved in the 
(2410 con- 
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context, be our character. Have we eycr to 
this day began to be in earneſt in. religion, or 
only made it a by-buſine(s? Is any zeal we 


ſeem to cxpreſs, the meer fruit of a natural 


warmth of temper, or the fruit of religious 
principles? Is it agod/y gal? 2 Cor. xi. 2. a 
zeal for God, founded on the authority of God, 
and directed by the will of God? Is four 
warmeſt zeal for the ſubſtantial and moſt 
indiſputable parts of rcligion? Is our zeal firſt, 
molt conftantly, and moſt carncſtly ſpent upon 
the advancement of the power and practice of 
godlineſs in ourſelves: Have we not /eft our 


firſt love? have we not abated in the life and 


vigour of holy diſpoſitions, of pious reſolu- 
tions? in the ſpirituality of the acts of devo- 
tion? in tendcr fear of ſin, and watchfulneſs 
againſt it? in endeavours to do good? Theſe 
are inquiries of the greateſt concern to all that 
call themſelves Chriſtians. 

2. We ſhould heartily and ſpeedily repent, 
according to the evidence againſt us, which con- 
ſcience gives in upon inquiry. If we have lived 
long under the Goſpel, and never felt its vital 
quickning heat, but have remained dead to 
this day; is it not high time to ariſe from the 
dead ? to bewail our paſt ſtupidity, and miſera- 
ble trifling in the matters of our ſouls ; and be. 
fore it is too late, to turn the main ſtream of 
our concern and care to our everlaſting intereſts 
and the means of ſecuring them: 

If there was once ſome holy fervour begun, 
bat it is not with us now as in days paſt ; let us 

| remember 
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er whence we are fallen, and re- 
. our firſt works, Rev. ii.5. How un- 
grateful and aggravated is ſuch a declenſion in 
thoſe, who have taſted and ſeen that the Lord 
is gracious? Shall the avowed ſervants of fin 
and ſatan be more zealous in the way to death, 
than the profeſſed ſervants of Chriſt, in their 
way to heaven! It may be we were once v 
zealous and active for ſin; let the thought of 
that quicken our Zeal now in a better way. 
If we remit our fervour, the ftare of our ſouls 
will ſuffer unſpeakable loſs, the pleaſure and 
reliſh of every duty will proportionably abate; 
our zeal itſelf is like to take another courſe, for 
it will be excrciſed one way or another ; and if 
we ſhould be ſaved upon repentance at laſt, it 
will be as by fire. 
- Let us therefore frequently converſe with the 
word of God, by which our zeal is to be ex- 
cited and regulated: Often repreſent. to our 
ſelves the great motives of the Goſpel the 
fervout of redeeming love, the conſtanvobſar- 
vation of God, the danger of apoſtacy, the 
ſhortneſs of time, the greatneſs and ncarneſs of 
the reward, if we Faint not : And along, with 
all, often pray for the light and quickning in- 
fluences of the divine Spirit. So religion will 
have power in us now, the peace of God will 
rule in our hearts, and we wanne * 
8 with full falls to . Wi ob 
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r their generation than the c 1 
ES ren of Ught, Luke xvi. 8. That is, 
it is too commonly true, that thoſe Who have 
choſen their portion in this life, uſe —_ pru- 
—_— ence 
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dence to gain their end, than people, who 
have had the wiſdom to determine upon a bet · 
ter happineſs, do in purſuit of their nobler end. 
This is too often fact, but at the ſame time is 
no ſmall reproach upon Chriſtians: They 
ſhould uſe as much wiſdom in proſecution of 
their end, as they did in the choice of it; and 
have need of wiſdom in the management of 
the chriſtian life, in which they are engaged, 
as much as worldly men have to compaſs their 
aims below. The following diſcourſe is to be 
upon this argument of chriſtian prudence, for 
which the words of the text may be a proper 
foundation. 

They are a part of Chriſt's inſtructions to his 
Apoſtles, when he ſent them out only upon a 
ſpecial commiſſion in Judea: But ſeveral of 
the inſtructions ſeem much more to point for- 
ward to cyents, that ſhould befall them in the 
execution of a more - general commiſſion, 
which they were to reccive after Chriſt's aſcen- 
ſion. Thus particularly, the warning he gives 
them of difficulties, dangers and perſecutions 
that awaited them, and the directions for their 
conduct in them, are to be underſtood. 
Theſe begin in the text. Wherein Chriſt firſt 
repreſents the dangerous ſtate they would be 
in. I ſend you forth as ſbeep in the midſt of 
wolves. They would find the generality of 
the world about them like wolves, ready to 
devour and make a prey ; and they would be 
as ſhcep in the midſt of theſe wolyes, very un- 
able of themſelves to reſiſt their rage, andof 

| ſo 
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ſo contrary a nature and diſpoſition to them, 
that for that reaſon they might expect to be the 
more violently hatcd by them. "8 f 

In ſuch circumſtances Chriſt gives them a 
double advice. Be wiſe as ſerpents, and 
harmleſs as doves. It is ſaid in Gen. iii. 1. 
that the ſerpent was wiſer than any beaſt of the 
field. Though that is principally meant of rhe 
old ſerpent, yet an alluſion ſeems intended to 
the ſagaciry of the animal itſelf, of which 
Naruraliſts have obſerv'd ſeveral inſtances: And 
from thence our Saviour ſeems to uſe the wil- 
dom of the ſerpent as a proverbial phraſe. On 
the other hand, the dove is noted for one of 
the moſt harmieſs birds, as the ſheep is among 
the beaſts. Chrift directs his Diſciples to. unite 
theſe two things in their conduct, wiſdom ot 
prudence, and innocence. 

The lot of good men in all ages bears ſome 
reſemblance to the caſe of the Apoſtles as de- 
ſcribed here; and therefore the direction may 
be confidered as of general uſe. We find ano- 
ther very like it laid down by the Apoſtle, 
1 Cor. xiv. 20. Brethren, be not chilaren in un- 
derftanding : Howbeit in malice, or evil, be ye 
children, but inunderſtanding be men. 

Upon this head, I would 18, Briefly explain 
the double direction given us. 2, Point at ſore 
principal inſtances, wherein we ſhall find chri- 
ſtian prudence, in conjunction with innocence, 
very neceſſary and ſerviceable. And 3%, In- 
force the exhortation from the deſcription gi- 
ven of our ſtate in this world. 


I. 
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11 would briefly explain the double deer 
tion given us. And I chuſe to begin with the 
laſt, becauſe the wiſdom, to which we are di. 
reed, cannot well be TE without firſt 
conſidering the other. | 

1. We are required to be we 
find the original word only twice beſides in 
the new Teſtament : In Rom. xvi. 19. where 
it is rendered, SIMPLE concerning evil: And 
in Phil: ii. 1 5. where it is tranflated as here; 
eſs. Several accounts ate given of the 
derivation of the word but I apprchend tho 
moſt probable to be, that it is a metaphor taken 
from * unruly beaſts that puſh with theit 
horns. The deſign of it is well expreſſed by 


our tranſlation, *h 
firſt care of every Chriſtian, that he be inoffen= 
ſive in his whole conduct, or, as St: Paul ſays; 
may keep 4 conſtience void of offence both 
toward God and toward men ; and I may 
add, towards ourſelves alſo. 

It ſhould be our care with reſde#. 20 God, 
that we wrong not him of his rights, hy 
neglecting any part of the homage and alle 
giance that we owe him. A ſinner is repre- 
ſented by Eliphas in a phraſe not unſuitable 
to that in the text, as 717m? God, even 
on his neck, upon the thick / es of his bucks 
ler, n He is indeed er a- 
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ure. A "AI cornutus, mar- ſump a nu - 
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| — receiving any real prejudice from us; 
bor ſin is acting againſt him, as muclł as it is in 
our power to do n is a wrong and (juſtice 
offered him. Hero cherelore we ſhould Rudy 
td be inoffenſive. 

With reſpect to our arb, ve ſhould 
be carefuſ that we give no juſt ground of of- 
ſenee; by denying him any of his juſt claims 
froni us, or depriving him of his rights, either 
in lis perſon or ſubſtance; or reputation. Thy 
withe due [i may hurt a man ast hos art, in the 
ſtricteſt tenſe, Job-. Being hatmleſs in 
cominon . e —— relates to our 
Bur befidesthis, 
e have à further cdncern Iv Furien to 
our ſthver that whatever we do we wrong 
not our own ſouls, but ate true to their inte- 
reſts, to rlicir preſent peace and putity, and 
their everlaſting Happineſs. And that a due 
proviſion” may bo made for our temporal well- 
being, as far as Way! conſiſt with our ſuperior 
cn gagements. | 
is the harmlefneſs or inmo6eahive; which 
— ſhould make it our buſineſs to maintain; 
that our duty to All, in the ſeveral telations 
wherein we ſtand, may be conſcientiouſly and 
inviolably obſcrved: And now it will be caſy 
to diſcdn what is" intended mm the other part 
of the direction. 

2. We arc required 060 wiſe as ſerpents. 
And as this ſtands, in connection with the for- 
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mer particular, we may plainly collect two 


* forexplaining it. 


1*, That 
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18 That no rules of | olicy are to be ob- 
rerded, which ate DE io with. innocence 
et 5 ood conſtien ce, The moſtprydential 
s. that Can be LET ght of to compals 
a 1601 95 or thoſe iich may bear the moſt 
prothiling, alpect of ſucceſs in order to obtain 
a good, end, if they are known to be uplaw- 
ful, arc "alike; abo ination, to God, and ſhould 
be i to every, good man; for in both there 
is the wiſdom of the ſcp ent withour the in- 
nocence of the dove. Trick and falſhood. 
u . Saftineſt, as the Scripture calls it, is 
a very different chi & from chriſtian prudence. 
It is 742 7 wiſdom of iS. world, Which, is. 0 
liſhs F 56 God, * 1 Cox. ili. 19. | 
wiſdom, which ſtands oppoſed to 257 a 
aud 1 0 . 2 Cor, 1.12, or fp F wi 
dots whi Mr A pronounces|} to b earth. 
7250750 al, deviliſh, Jam. ii. 15. Not the 
audable wiſdom of 15 ferpent but the wick- 
ed craft of the old ſerpent. Known, duty is 
a line, beyond which, we "mult not ſu er our 
ſelves to go upon any pretence of. convenience 
or prudence, 
... 2%, The will om, ro which wi are dirc&- 
cd, is that by which we may mo effectually 
be enabled to diſcern and diſcharge. our duty. 
It preſuppoſes 4 conſcientious regard to duty, 
4 hearty deſire to. know and praftile it. And 
the province of chyiſtian prudence is only to 
ſecond this deſign, to facilitate and improve 
the performance : When we have fixed a 
right end, to find out the moſt ſuitable means 
Ff 2 for 
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for attaining it: To judge of the proper times 
and ſeaſons of things, as every t 42 is beau 
tiful in its ſeaſon, and that one branch of 
duty may not interfere with another: To con- 
ſider the circumſtances of providence from time 
to time, and ſo to diſcern our preſent = 4 
and bear fruit in ſeaſon : To weigh the cir- 
ane of caſes” 28 they poor” Which may 
"ſometimes make it difficult to diſcover on 
Which ſide of a queſtion duty lies; and ſo to 
direct and guide our practice. 
Ihe Scripture ſpeaks of N for: SW 
who were wiſe to do evil, but to do good they 
had no knowledge : They ſhewed à great deal 
of art and cunning in the management of their 
wicked practices, but were moſt unfurniſhed 
and unexpert for the performance of any thing 
truly commendable. In oppoſition to, ſuch a 
charaQer, the Apoſtle expreſſes, his wiſhes for 
the Romans, Rom. Ni. 19. 1 would have gon 
wiſe to that which is good, and Soup concern- 
ing evil. Which is a good expoſition of our 
Saviour's direction in the text. The wiſdom 
of the prudent is to underſtand his way, 
Prov. xiv. 8. Firſt and principally to lcarn the 
way to heaven, which is preſcribed to all; and 
then the way of particular, duty, according to 
our ſpecial and diſtinguiſhing Circ ances : 
And to underſtand the beſt manner of pertor- 
ming our duty, in order to reach the end pro- 
poſed im it; as it is ſaid, Ecel. viii. 5, A w 
man's heart diſcerntth both time and judg- 
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This is general view of the' wiſdom or 
prudence te commanded.” an e r | 

"I 1 wotild now <otiſder eme principal in- 
ſtances, wherein we ſhall find chriſtian pru- 
dence, in conjunction with innocence, very 
neceſſary and ſerviceable. And we may take 
a hort view of the r branches of our 
duty to this purpoſe. 

1. Prudence, as well as conſſientioulneß, 
is neceſſary in the exerciſe of godlineſs, or our 
direct duty to God himſelf. An honeſt up- 
right heart, truly devoted to God, though it is 
85 principal thing, yet will need the aids of 
prudence'to facilitate the practice of piety, 
to promote the pleaſure and the luſtre of it. 
| e muſt not omit any branch of real piety, 

or of the duc homage which God requires from 
us, to ayoid the reproaches of profane people; 
nor make it our main end in any religious ex- 
erciſes to be ſeen of men: That would be 
carnal policy. But it is chriſtian prudence, to 
avoid any ſuch indecencies in our outward 
behaviour in ſacred exerciſes, as may unneceſ- 
ſarily give men offence, or a handle for re- 
proach and cenſure. By this mcans wearemoſt 
likely to honour God, and recommend his 
ways to men. 

Wiſdom is alſo profitable: to direct to the 
proper ſeaſons for the exerciſe of the ſeveral 
holy diſpoſitions, of which piety conſiſts: That 
God may have the acknowledgments from 
us which his providences and our condition 

Ff 3 from 
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from time to. time require. . There i a pecu- 
liar ſealonableneſs and propriety in the cxer- 
ciſe of ſome gracious diſpoſitions and in ſome 
branches of worſhip, at ſpecial times and un- 
der. particular cirgumſtances: And it is a part 
prudence to obſerye theſe, and judge aright 
of th em, and to direct the frame and actions 
accordingly. We are directed in the of 
proſperity to be joyful, and.in the day 
verſity td conſider, Eccl. vii. 14. And G00 
blames Iſrael for the unſuitableneſs of their 
behaviour to their circumſtagces, 72 Rxil 12, 
13. In that day did the Lord Go F hoſts call 
to weeping and to mourning, and to baldyeſs, 
and to girding with ſacks b: And behold 
Joy u lee e oxen, and kulling ſveep, 
eating fleſh and drinking wine. There is a 
time to weep, and a time to mourn; —4 
graces and dutics eminently ſuited to both 
conditions. We are eſpecially called to av / ful 
fear, when God's judgments are abroad; to 
humble ourſelves under his mighty hand, 
when it is laid upon us; to practiſe ſubmiſ- 
ſion and patiencc under his correftions 3. and 
truſt in him in dark and diſtreſſing circum- 
ſtances: on the other hand, the ſvailes of his 
providence, and the light of his countenance, 
ſhould ſummon up the lively actings of joy 
and. gratitude, of love and delight. Some. 
ſeaſons eſpecially call for prayer, and others 
for praiſe. . Fam. v. 13. Is any, man amone 
you affiifted £ let him pray. Is any 1 5 
let him ls palms. Every pious affection and 
cxcr-— 
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exexciſe is moſt amiable in itſelf, and moſt ac 
eeptable to God, when it is fraſonable: and 
ſuitable to men's preſent cate, And itis a gon: 
ſiderable part of chriſtian ꝓgudence careful 10 


attend to this, „ 1; e e e 101215 
And it is alſo. of uſe. for regulating the 


time and manner, and feugth of aur deuat ions, 
Jo as may heſt anſwer the end of them, the 
promotion of real piety in ourſelves ax others. 
There is no ſtated and preſeribed rule foritfieſe 
things 5, nor can any particular direction be 
given, which will ſuit all. The determi- 
nation of it muſt he laſt 10 prudence, ani- 
mated by a lively zeal toiſecurc the great end. 
Thus in ſerret de uat iaus, the general rule for 
all is, that chriſtians manage them ſo as maybe 
molt for the benefit of their own ſouls.” Pru- 
dence under the conduct of a heart truſy de- 
voted to God, muſt direct how it is moſt 
likely that ehis end may he anſwereq , accord- 
ing to a man's conſtitution and circumſtances 
in the world. For the Tine, it muſt be a rule 
of prudene ordinaxiiy to be obſer ved, tat 
for duties which are ſtatedly to return, 4 ſta- 
ted time in the morning and the ovenlag ſhould 
be pitched upon as that which we interid com 
monly to imploy this way, farther than exvra- 
ardinary occaſions may make an cc pio 
and this ſuch a time, wherein upon the know 
ledge of our own conſtitutions andi buſimeſ 
we may expect to be moſt lively and leaſt in- 
terrupted ; for a truly pious mind will not 
ent himſelf 9 to put God and 

4 ws 


up, Chriftian _—_ 
ſoul | of with the dregs of his time and“ 
m For the manner, prudence, aiming at 


tho great end of piety, muſt ſtill be our guide, 


Asfuppole for tlie poſture uſed, whether pro- 
ſtration, or kneeling, or ſtanding; e ſhould, 
chuſe that, wherein out minds are moſt free 
and leaft liable to diſcompoſure. By the ſame 
meaſure” we ſhould; be conducted, either to 
uſe the voice, when privacy will admit of it, or 
to forbear it: And I may add alſo, either whol- 
ly to- addreſs to Godin — —— and ex- 
preſſions as our on hearts ſuggeſt, or at 
ſome times to uſe the aſſiſtance of pious forms 
or hints prepared by others, when our own. 
minds may not be in the beſt frame. For the 
length of them, prudence muſt direct too: 
An 1: believe alt people will find it ordi 
narily expedient, that their devotions ſhould 
rather be frequent than long; that at leaſt 
the length of them ſhould be proportioned 
to the fervour and ſeriouſneſs of the ipirit. In 
tho ſocial duties of religion, we ate concerned 
to mind the good of others as well as of our 
on ſouls; and cherefore chriſtian prudence 
muſt conſult that. We ſhould adjuſt the time 
of-our family devotions, as may beſt comport 
with the general cdification of the members 
of it j if poſſible, when they can be all pre- 
ſent, and when tliey are likely to be leaſt ſlug- 
giſh and indiſpoſed. The matter of our ad- 


drefles ſhould be things of the moſt com- 
mon concern to all, and ſuitable to the cir- 
rn of the family as ſuch. Care bould 


be 
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be taken in the manner and 8 we, off that 
as far ay poflibic,” it may — be juſtly ex- 
ceptionable.”” And here eſpecially, in the dai- 
17 ſervice of God in our families, tediguſ- 
neſd is carefully to be avoided ; for want of 
prudence in which, I doubt many children 
and ſervants in pious families have been led 
to diſguſt religion more than otherwiſe ey 
would have done. 

2. Prudence is equally neceſſary to accom- 
pariy zeal and goodneſs, in performing our 
duty to ourſelves. 

In the firſt and fundamental part of it, the 
immediate care of our ſouls. This cannot be 
well done without chriſtian prudence. To be- 
come well acquainted with the biaſs-of our 
conſtitutions and natural rempers, which be- 
longs to prudence,” will give us the principal 
light to diſcern the ins that moſt: eaſily beſet = 
ut, and the beſt methods of eſcaping them; 
and to diſcover the graccs and virtues, where- 
in we have the beſt proſpect of ſhining. - The 
more we diſcern the devices of Satan, we ſhall 
be the better prepared to obviate them; fot 
if we are ignorant of them, he is like to gain 
an aduantige over us, 2 Cor. ii. 11. Pru- 
dence muſt point us to the happy and ad- 
vantageous ſeaſons, the promiſing minutes, 
which may be moſt ſucceſsfully improved for 
ſtrengthning our good habits, and mortifying 
the ſevctal itregular diſpoſitions that attend us. 
Prudence deſcries the temptations, which are 
ap to exeite our irregular appetites, and di- 


rects 
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it we raſhly. enter into temptation, how diffi- 
cult is it to preſerve our innocen ce? 
In waking the- intereſts 'of ſoul and body 
onſitent, 2s far as poſſible, prudence is pf. 
ſervice. , We muſt nat neglect the care 
of our bodies, while we ſojourn in them; but 
Seer as far as is praQicable, to make 
welfare of ſoul and body to comport to- 


gethet. And this end might in many caſes 


he obtained by the exerciſe of chriſtian pr u- 
dence, far more than ſome good men reach 
it, or than worldly men think practicable. 
By a prudent: obſervation and improvement of 
the proper times and ſeaſons for both, there 
would be room in the ordinary Gate of things 
for all the diligence in men's worldly bujj- 
neſs that can 1 be deſired, and yet 


their better inteteſts not be n eglected. If 


men would but obſerve God's — for. the 
ſtrict obſervation of the Lord's day, they 
would not find that to interfere with a cloſe 
application to their ſecular buſineſs. on other 
days, nor to their ſucceſs in it; and yet they 
might be able to preſerve the ſtrongeſt aftec- 
tion for things above. Nor would it be difficult 
with a little prudent forecaſt, or the ordering 
of their affairs with diſtretion, ſo to manage 
them, that convenient time might be found 
on every day for the worſhip of God in pri- 
vate, and in their families, and ſometimes oc- 
caſionally in publick worſhip, - without: any 


ne to their outward intereſt. Expe- 
5 rience 


rects us to avoid them: Whereas. if withqut 
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rience ſhews this daily, in many inſtaaces of 
people who-carry on their trades gd worldly 
buſineſs With the greateſt ſueceſß; and yet 
are very diligent b Weit ſouls py in Fen 
and out of ſcaſon. 

Thus, by innocent prudence we may n 
avoid temporal inconveniences for our pro- 
feſſion; which we ſhould endeavour to do, 
as far as may be done without intrenching up- 
on a good conſcience. This is the particular 
caſe rèferred to in the text, the eſcaping oi 
perſecution, as far as it may lawfully be avoi- 
ded. Sometimes it is impoſſible to be ſtaved 
off without making ſhipwrack of faith and a 
goog conſcience; and then all regards to the 
body muſt give place to the cverlaſting inte- 
reſt of our ſouls. So Chriſt exhorts in this 
chapter, ver. 28. Fear not them which kill 
the body, but are not able to: kill the ſdul; 
but rather fear him which is able' to deſtroy 
bath ſoul and body in hell. But ſometimes 
we may avoid ſuffering in a time of perſecu- 
tion without violating duty ; and we arc di- 
rodted to uie any wiſdom of the ſerpent for 
that purpoſe conſiitent Wirh integrity parti 
cularly if We can eſeape it by flight, ver. 23% 
When they perſecute you in this city, flee ye 
into another. To the ſame purpoſe; Prov. 
xxit..3. A prudent man foreſeethrthe evil, and 
hideth hamfelf. This is an ordinary rule; 
tho it may admit of exceptions, as Nebe- 
miah ſaid, Should ſuch a mam as I fer? Neh. 
Vi. "the? * the ſupreme magiſtrate at . 


1 


fs whoſe influence and ends 
ment the Jews . — Aer 
work, and foreſeeing that if he forſook them, 
they would quit their Work and fly to; in 
this caſe he reſolved to run all riſques. The 
ſame may be the caſe of ſome of à publick 
character in time of perſecution; they may be 
focircumſtanced, that it may not conſiſt with 
duty to fly. But prudence, upon an impartial 
weighing of the particular circumſtances, muſt 
direct in this matter. 

Prudence at leaſt will contribute one way 
very much to our ſafety from many ſuffcrings. 
As far as we are governed by it, we ſhall not 
expoſe ourſelves to ſufferings by meer impru- 
dences; which indeed give tiſe to many in- 
ſtances of unkind uſage. Chriſtian prudence 
will take away the occaſions of ill treatment 
on any other account than as Chriſtiuns; it 
will not allow us to ſuffer 4s buſy-· bodies, or 
upon account of needleſs provocations. And 
doubt good men too often heighten rhe l- 
will of others againſt them by ſuch means: 

3. Prudence is yet farther neceſſary to the 
regular and ſucceſsful diſcharge of our tut} to 
aur neighbours: Innumerable inſtances 
be produced on this head; 1 ſhall only ſingle 
out a fe wp. 25 OL. $f 

Prudence mould attend our oel ended. 
yours to do good to the ſouls of men. Moſt 
men are ſo indifferent about their beſt! inte- 
reſts, and fo ready to miſinterpret the moſt h6- 
neſt mcthods taken for that purpoſe, that ſome 


policy 
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e Pep and prudence muſt be uſed te make ſuch 
endeavours to go down. He hof 
— 71 —— to ſuccecd in inſtructing of the. ig- 
Pore or;conyincing of gainſayers, or reform- 
50 the. vicious, mult take ſome pains to ren- 
himſelf acceptable, as far as that may be 
Pry without ſinful compliances: ae 
195 ſeek. to find out acceptable words ; only 
he muſt be careful, that they be upright, even 
Wards of truth, Eccl. xi. o. He muſt be 
content out of a deſire of doing good to imi- 
te St. Paul's example, 1 Cor. ix...20,— 22. 
unto. the Jews 1 became as a, Few, that I 
might gain the eus; fo them that are under 
the law,.as under the law, that I might gain 
them that are under the law : To them that 
are. without law, as without lau, (being 
not without law to God, but under the — 
4% C briſt z) that 1 might ain them that 2 | 
1 law.: To o the weak became I as. weak 
* bt gain the weak : Iam made ut 
ng s 1 0 men, that 1 might by all. means 
155 4 That is, he was ready to con- 
to the capacities, humours and pre- 
115 of all, with whom he had a con- 
9 as far as his duty to his Maſter would 
allow, in order to be a ſucceſsful inſtrument 
for their good: And ſo muſt every faithful 
mi iniſter be content to do, who has the ſervice 
55 Chriſt and ſouls at heart. And. Chriſtians 
e . ſhould ſtudy to pleaſe their 
or his. good to edification, Rom. 
55 by To To ed themſelves by all, ca- 
00 ſineſs 


e 
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other people, that they may be the. mofé ca. 
pable of ſerving werd in ther everlaſting in- 
terells. There is one inftanlcc of ulefül niels to 
others, which' is made à general duty upon 
8 teproving them far their fins; 
" there is not more, prudence te- 
dliſtte in 1 w/e of any one part of re- 
it 55 A teproof may mi 75 away, 
e it will do fore hurt than good. Y. 
.,. He that reproveth a [torner, gets 
th bon If flo, and Be FT rebaberh , 
2 ifs gets to himſelf a blat : Re, ro 
nor a ſtorner, leſt he 105 thee ; 1, 
wiſe 15 and he a will. love thee. If you he 
a man deſperate in ſin, ſo as to mock at re- 
of, i 8a vain thing to feprove Him any 
| Sager; vu Would but provoke him to ad 
fin to lin, ahd expoſe. Yourſelf to needle 
trouble, Without 19 any good end by it. 
But there may be ſome hope of ſucceſs in re- 
proying | a wiſe man, one who, has yet for 
commendable modeſty remaining, arid wi 
patiently give you the heating, Prudence 
muſt make a proper diſtinction of perſons; 
and it muſt direct to the fitteſt opportunities: 
As, to reprove in private for mote E of- 
fences3 and to obſerve peoples moſt ee and 
tender minutes, to take the advantage of con- 
victions or awakening providences': And'in 
like manner to ſuft a reptoof to men's diffe- 
rent tempers, capacities aud ſtations. Atword 
fly N is like apples of gold in pictures 
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nament ors 
ron an ler 1 Prov. XXV. „ r 
There is need of prudence to the 0 
of metey and charity to the Bolies of men. 
Not oo for the management of out obut- 
watdaffaits with diſcretion, hat we may hate 
to give” to him that necllerb, Epk. W. 28. 
But to diſtinguiſh the moſt proper objects of 
charity, ſinee we cannot reach all caſes; 10 
to proportion the meaſures of our bounty 
the extent and importance of occaſions: And 
in many caſes to judge of the beſt methods 
— rey y to rener the good ends we Pro- 
"IS 
bade is ef equal uſe in the manage- 
ment of common converſation. To judge 
When it is fit to ſpeak, and when to keep 
flence; to conſider the different rempers, cx- 
pectations and views of thoſt with whom we 
cofiverſe; that we may avoid bffence: And 
for direcking us in other intidents of f Nelety 
withoat number. One iuſtance ot be 
omitted, when we are ſpeaking of chriſtian 
dence. We are commanded, that our 
a be good to the uſe of edifying; Eph. 
W. 29. This plainly intimates, not only 
that we ſhogld be always careful leſt any thing 
paſs from us in converſation, which may te nd 
to corrupt the minds of others but alſo; 


religious diſtourſe, or that which directly tends 


ro their ſpiritual good, ſhould frequently be 


how theme in converſation. But willom is 
| needful 


be 


edfy pO Ap this Matter. We thor 
For ca before. ſiuune, Mat. 
nar ſpeak in the ears of 4 fool, ho will as 
45 the wiſdom of our words, Prov. xxiti. 9. 


pbjeet of mockery. There is alſo a happy 


e to be uſed in accommodating ſerious 
| diſcourſe to different perſons and ſeaſons, if we 
$ would rcach a good purpoſe by it z and a pro- 
jety to different occaſions. to be (obſerved. 
pico Apoſtle gives us a direction of general ſer- 
Yer, * this matter, Col. iv. 6. Let . 
ay with grace, in the moſt grateful and 
1 5 le manner you can; ſeaſoned with 
ſalt, the ſalt of wiſdom and prudence, which 
may. make it pleaſant and beneficial to the 
hearers 5, that ye may know how to anſwer 
8 u, that your anſwers may be well 
8 Variety of perſons and een 
.Vþic 1. 97 conſidered in them 
"_ 15 ſexvations of the uſe of pru- 
ne Farried into- all the branches 
\ 15 e various ſtations and relations 
© 1 | ur I. all enter no. farther into mY 
lars, rather chuſing—— A 


. yo +o: of ſomething t to "ies this i 
1 Horation, f rom the deſcription. given in the 
tert of the ſtare of Chriſtians, in this world; 
that the ey are as ſheep in the midſt of walves. 
The devil as 4 rogrimg lion ſe ts * 
Ig an old ſerpent to ſeduce ; -and we 
* "0p act with al al the auen and bi 
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will only furniſh very looſe people with- 


we can to defeat him. But the danger ſug- 
geſted here, is principally from men. 
Indeed good men are ſo impetfect in their 
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goodneſs now, that we are not out of danger 


from them. Their ſociety and example may 
have much enſnaring in it, which requires 
precaution for our own ſafety. But eſpeci- 
ally the number of bad men even in the beft 
of times calls for much prudence to carry 
thoſe who are truly good ſecurely and credi- 
tably thro' their courſe of obedience. Such 
admonitions are always ſcaſonable, Eph. v. 15, 
16. See that ye walk circumſpectly, not as 
fools, but as wiſe ; Redeeming the time, be- 
cauſe the days are evil. Col: iv. 5. Walk 
in wiſdom toward thoſe that are without, 
redeeming the time. Phil. ii. 15. Be harm- 
leſs and blameleſs, the ſons of God, without 
rebuke, in the midſt of a crooked and per ver ſẽ 
nation, among whom ye ſhine as lights in the 
world. Many ill men arc obſerving us, ever 
ready to triumph in the leaſt advantage they 
can gain againſt us, and to reproach our pro- 
feſſion upon that account. It they can find 
any thing to impeach our moral character, 
that would make us their reproach and their 
jeſt. | The Pſalmiſt eſpecially deprecates this, 
Pal. xxxix. 8. Deliver me from all my trauſ 
reſſions ; make me not the reproach of the 
77% « Lord, ſuffer me not to become their 
« reproach by any real and notorious crimes.” 
But in defe& of them, they will gladly lay 
hold of imprudences to reproach religion and 
Gg thoſe 


4 Qniſtiam Pendevch. 'Vorul. 
JF *. pretend ta it; and therefore we 


_ſhoul enten. as far. as podlibles to pre 
BETS A her ſatisfaction that way 
aſide all the deceitful 

e are eee. with godly - knee- 


Dong cultivate the wiſdom that is =e above ; 
All that may. help forward the comfortable 
and ſucceſsful performance of our duty, and 
recommend our holy profeſſion. In matters 
of importance, and which admit of premedi 
tation, let us deliberately conſult not only 
the matter of our duty, but the moſt accep- 
table and amiable manner of performing it 
And endeavour to become maſters of an ha- 
bitual furniture of prudence, to dirog us up- 
on ſudden emergencies; that it may be our 
character with zhe 8 man 0 Waere 5 
in our heat. 

A growing acquaigrazes * wich thet Holy 
Scriptures will be of ſingular uſe to our im- 
proyement in prudent conduct by the way; as 
well as to our becoming wiſe unto ſalvation. 
The precepts, the hiftorics contained in thoſc 
heavenly oracles carefully attended to, will be 
iu chis reſpect @ /ight ta our feet and a lamp 
ts. our paths. The proverbs of Sglamon, and 

1 50 of Chriſt, ſnould eſpecially bo ſtu- 

to this purpple, The bleſſed Jeſus wos 
not Only. a T ſpotleis innocenee, but 
a model of conſummate prudence ; as in hum 
ere hid all the treaſures of unſ,ẽJ u 
nowledge. He choſe the fitteſt means in all 


a to reach his ends; ane. 
95 
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of uifiocatitrences to convey a word in ſeaſon 
to thoſe with whom he converſed, in the man- 
ner and at the times, wherein his inſtructions 
were moſt apt to make ĩmpreſſion. When he 
ſhew ed his charity to their bodies, in healing 
their diſeaſes, or in ſome other inſtances of 
compaſſion, he laid hold on ſuch happy 
portunitics to be a monitor alſo for their betrey 
inrercſts; There are many inſtances in the 
Goſpel-hiſtory of his prudent conduct for avoid- 
ing dangers, and the effects of his enemies ma- 
lice, till his time was come; and of his wary 
anſwers to captions and infnaring queſtions, 
whereby he either ſoftned the rage of his ad- 
verſaries, or evaded their wicked intentions. | 
| Mis followers may derive great light from a | 
| diligent obſervation of his behaviour attended 
with the various circumſtances. 
‚ The lives of wiſe and good men, of which 
there are many Written for our uſe, may fur- 
niſn us with ſeveral profitable hints to make 
us wiſer as well as better. And eſpecially ex- 
perience will enable us to make a ſucceſsful pro- 
greſs in this necdful skill, if we are but care- 
ful obſervers of men and things around us, 
2 principally ef-ousfelves ang, our; OWN con- 
* Then Bays." wh” -and growing 
=  wilhroach-wiſdlow i we uſe gurſelves 
to recollect, hett we haue taken 3 wrong 
ſtep, that it may not be ed; and where we 
have ſucceeded well;>that we may be in a rea- 
dineſs to conduct ourſelves in a like manner, 
F the ſame occaſions occur again, And along 
with 
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with our own care, from a ſenſe of the many 
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 imprudences to which we are liable, and of the 
various unforeſeen trials which we can hardly 
e provided for by any precautions of our own, 
us daily at wiſdom; of God, who giveth 


guidance and conduct of the alwiſe and holy 
God, will be our beſt ſecurity through a dan- 
gerous world, and will bring us to gory s at 
the end of life. 
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